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kathartic, ' „tuitivD and other allied 

cendental, absolutis , ^ chronological order, 

theories of art genera ^ of a particular 

grouping together t e ' thinker influenced 

country ; shorvs how cf each chapter 

his successors ; .,„een the iBsthetio thought 

the points of similari y Indian ; and 

of a Western thinker f at “ . 

in the concluding chapter give, 
comparative approach. 
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thought, past and ® ^ j Volume, Indian 

the subject-matter of the iu 
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Esthetics is a pavt of philosophy. The majority 
of ffisthetioians have been influenced in their theories of ^ 
art by their metaphysical, epistemic, psychological and 
ethical views. The relevant aspects of the philosophy 
of every important thinker, who propounds his own 
system or follows an already existing school of thought, 
therefore, have been given as the background of his 
jEsthetio theory and it has been shown how he was 
influenced in his theory of art by his general philo- 
sophical Outlook. 

In the present work also as in the earlier, 
fidelity to the original texts has been the guiding 
principle. In order to convince the reader of this 
fact, foot-notes have been given, indicating the texts 
on the bases of which the statements have been 
made in the body of the book. The foot-notes are of 
two kinds, with asterisks and without them. The former 
refer to the Sanskrit texts, the quotations from which 
are given in Appendix A. The latter refer to the 
texts in or translations into English. The original 
texts of many tYcstern restholio thinkers have been 
aoeessiblo to me in their English translations only, 
as I do irot know all the languages, in which they 
were written by their rospectivo authors. The reader, 
thorcforo, I hope, will excuse me for any inaoouraoy 
that may bo duo to this short-coming. 

The present volume, like the earlier, has 
bonofitcd very much from the learned suggestions of 
Dr, S. Eadhakrishuan, the Vice-President of India. 
It is, therefore, my saored duty to aoknowledgo 
respectfully my deep debt of gratitude to him. 
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CHAPTEE I. 


BJiCKGROUND OF SISTHETIC THEORY 
OF PLSTO 

PRELIMINARY. 

“iESTHETICS” AND ITS SCOPE. : 

The word “Esthetics” is borrowed from Greek. It is a 

modified form of the" Greek word “alaflijrikos”, which meant 

‘of or pertaining to things perceptible by senses, things 

material, as opposed to things thinkable or immaterial’. It is 

the plural of "^Esthetic”, used as collective singular. It was 

used in its singular form “resthetifc” by Baumgnrten 

in his doctorate thesis for the first time ns the name of 

n special science. In 1750 he brought out a voluminous 

treatise wherein the word “.®sthetica” appeared as its 

title’. According to Baumgarten ‘ esthetic’ was ‘a science 

of sensitive coenition only’,' or ‘a science that was concerned 

; “-rt rtr * dJfU'MU k iWha+x/f'c’ , . . 

with the ‘obscure knowledge as ‘o bscure , the knowledge in 

the form of feeling, the knowledge that does not admit of 
adequate presentation in words'.’* . ' ' 

From the Hegelian point of view it means “Philosophy "of 
fine art”. From popular use of the w’ord it seems to' mean a 
theory of beautiful in general, w'hether in art' or nature. Tn 
the context of Indi.an resthetics it means “science 'and 
philosophy of fine art”. (1) “Science of fine art”, because the 
problem of art was origiually a problem of the technique of 
art. The works, wherein the philosophy of art ■ is discussed, 
are primarily concerned with the technique ; and tlie philosophy 

1. Cro., 212. ' ■ 2. ri.. n. W., Vol. 1,472. 
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“Beauty” has been studied by .different, thinkers, at different 

■' •' bell b ujui'=fpL jj, 

times. The earliest theories, (i) hedonistic (ii) rigori stic and ^ 
(iii) moralistic or ped'^ogic^'r^rraent a studj? of the problem 
from the point of view of the end of Art, of what the products 
of Art aim at. Similarly the theories of (i) imitation (ii) illusion 
and (iii) idealised reproduction have been advanced from 
the point of view of the artist. They show what the 
artist does in artistically dealing with the object that inspires 
him. (i) Confused cognition (ii) inference and (iii) mysticism 
are the theories of art from the point of view of the spectStVj-^ 
They show the nature of experience that a work of Art arouses 
in the spectatorl and the means of knowledge, which are 
employed by him in the acquisition of such experience. 

In the West these theories have been propounded on the 
basis of architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry and 
drama. But in India similar theories .are propounded primarily 
and mainly in relation to the products of the dramatic 
art. In fact, Bharata, the author of the Natya Sastra, 
the earliest available work on the theory of Art, gives aU 
other arts only a subordinate position to the dramatic. He 
emphatically says that there is no such lore, experience, 
spiritual discipline, science, art (fine or mechanical), craft 
and object as is not employed on some occasion' or the other 
in dramatic presentation. The authorities, however, on two 
fine arts, (i) Music and (ii) Architecture, assert the inde- 
pendence of those arts in giring rise to the sesthedc experience. 

But the influence of Bharata is traceable in the treatment of 

f <u-i>Tf>Tou'aic,& coren'oi 

the emotive nspdet of art m «£■ works on tlie other two 
arts also. 

Indian icstheticians do not recognise sculpture and 
painting ns independent fine arts as does Hegel in his Philo- 
sophy of Fine Art. They recognise them ns .subordinate to 
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.aosely— toU.(V.«oUne.r.^^ 

"e::: aHfe.ent Scboo. of pHlosopHo 

r,ght in Indin and also bacanse the authonUes on three a^, 

poet^, mnsio and architecture. ' hold that art presents the 
Abslte as conceived by them. Thus, there are_ Scho°k 

of .the philosophy of art: (i) Rasa-Brahma-vada. (n) Nada- 
Brahma-vada and (iii) Vastu-Brahma-vada. (3) “Of fine art 
because fine art is recognized to have an independent value 
inasmuch as its product gives rise to an experience that no 
product' o£ nature can, unless it be boked upon as a piece of 
art; and because the useful or mechanical arts are 
distinguished from the fine and the philosopbcal discussion 
is related to the latter only. 


In the present context we are generally using the word 
in the last mentioned sense, because we are approaching the 
problem of ‘beautiful’ not only from the philosophical point 
of view hut also from the technical. But it may be pointed 
out here that some writers, dealt with here, refer not only 
to fine art but to useful art also in their treatment of ‘bsautiful’. 
Socrates, for instance, refers to his theory of selective 
imitation in the course of his talks not only with Parrhasius, 
a painter, and Cleito, a statuary, but also with Pistias, a 
corslet-maker. Addison holds that pleasure of imagination is 
possible from both art and nature, ^d Kant recoj^nises 
the distinction between ‘beautiful’ and^ sublin^ ^ artS^^fers tc 
the phenomena of nature as instances of sublime. A morf 
comprehensive meaning that fits better in the present contex' 
seems to be “Science and philosophy of beautiful and sublimi 
in both art and nature”. 


theories of iESTHETICS. 

Different theories of .Esthetics, known to the lustoriai 
gf ^Esthetics, represent lUfferent points of view, from v/hit 
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« 

' ' The imitative faculty is inherent hj humanity. Greater 
part of the progress, that humanity has made, is due to this 
faculty. ' We hear of the stories of children; brought up by 
wolves, who remained at the stage of mere animality, 
for no other reason than tliat they had no example to imitate, 
which would have enabled them to acquire the distinctive 
human characteristics such as the manner of walking 
and talking. 

As humanity progresses from the stage of mere savagery 
to that of an early form of culture, its thought turns towards 
higher powers, it begins to believe in gods. But because 
the view of life at this stage is not .and cannot be spiritual, 
it does not believe in things and powers that are unseen. 
Its gods, therefore, whom it loves, fears and worships, are 
not invisible powers. In early history of Vedic religion in 
India they are visible natural phenomena. And in Hellenic 
belief also they have definite forms and attributes and 
are believed to live on earth in some temple or on some hill 
and to show themselves in all gracefulness to the naked eyes , 
of those, whom they favour, and in fury to those with whom 
they are angry. For, such are the pen-pictures of gods, 
drawn by Homer and Hesiod' ,who, according to Herodotus, 
determined the forms and attributes of gods for Hellenic 
belief. 

As humanity marches forward on its path of progress 
and the imitative faculty develops, it finds in clay the readiest 
and most pliant medium to exercise its developed faculty of 
imitation and in gods the best objects to imitate. 

This accounts for the rise of tbs plastic art at the dawn 
of Hellenic civilisation and its adoption of the Homeric gods 
as the objects of imitation. It is not symbolic. It is not 
an interpretation of something that is beyond the reach of 

1. Do*., II. 
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architecture. Hence the number of mdependent fine arts 
from' Indian point of view is three and not five, ns from the 
■point of view of Hegel. 

RELIGION AND ART. 

Religion and Art are closely related. Hegel supports this 
.view. For, according to him. Art logically precedes religion in 
the final triadic manifestation of the Absolute Spirit. Art is 
.thesis, religion is antithesis and philosophy is synthesis. 

Opinions" may differ on the nature of tire relation of 
one of this triad with the others, e.g. Croce differs from 
Hegel on the relation between art and religion as thesis and 
antithesis. But gods oE religion seem to be artistic conceptions 
of the phenomena of nature. This can very definitely be said 
avith regard to religions which have grown on Indian soil. In 
.the Vedas we find phenomena of luiture artistically conceived 
as gods, which are recognised ns the objects of religious 
worship. The earlier hymns of the Rgveda are addressed 
to the shining sun, the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, 
the fire, blarmg on the he.arth or on the altar or even the 
lightrung, shooting forth from the cloud, the bright sky of 
day, or the starry sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing 
.waters of rivers, the glowing dawn and the Epread<mt 
fruitful earth. All these luiUual phenomena are, as such 
glorified, worshipped and invoked. But gradually fa 
accomplished, in Ure songs of the Rgveda itself, the trans- 
formation of these natural phenomena into mythological 

figures, into gods and goddesses such as Surya (Sun), Soma 

(Moon), Agni (Fire), Dj-nus (Sky). JIaruts (Storms),’ Vayu 
(Wind), Apis (Waters), Urns (Dawn) and PrthivI (Earth), 
whose names still indubiLably indieate what Uiey origiruUy 
were. So the songs of the Hgi-eda prove indisputably Uiat 
the most prominent figures of mj-thology have proceeded from 
pcrsomficalions of the most striking natural phenomena. 
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THEORY OF IMITATION. 

It has been shown in the preceding section that the 
first principle that followed by the artists in their 
production in the hoar^ past, both in the West and the East, 
was imitation. It consisted in the production of a copy of 
what was directly perceptible in some medium such'as clay 
or stone. It is interesting to note that the word ‘mimesis,’ 
the Greek equivalent of ‘imitation’, continued to be used by 
successive writers on aesthetics, though each of them 
considerably altered or modified the original meaning of it, 
exactly as the Sanskrit word ‘ anukrti’ , used at first by 
Bharata, the earliest available authority on Esthetics, was 
retained by the subsequent writers, though each put his own 
meaning upon it. According to Sophist Gorgias, imitation 
implies illusion ; Socrates takes it to mean selective 
imitation : and Aristotle effects the last improvement. 
Similarly ' in India, earlier authorities took “Anukrti” 
(imitation) to mean a copy of an external fact : Bhatta 
LoUata was represented to have^jdagi^ed it as illusion : 
Srisahknka related imitation to inference anj Abhinavagupta 
finally fixed its true implication in the course of discussion 
on it in the first and the sixth Chapters of his Abhinava 
Bharatl. 

ir. THE BACKGROUND OF PLATO’S THEORY 
OF /ESTHETICS. 

Plato is looked upon as the founder of /Esthetics, not 
because his predecessors remained silent on the problem of 
Art, but because he was the fir^t to put his views on Art in the 
setting of his school of thought. He was not the first 
to refer to imitative theory of Art. Long before him 
the principle of imitation had not only been unconsciously 
employed by producers of W'orfcs of art in the field of plastic, 
sculptural, pictorial, poetic and dramatic arts, but also had 
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ense and, therefore, difScnlt to reproduce. It fe simply an 
nutation of forms which are well determined. 

In India also the instances of close relationship between 
irt and religion are not wanting. Of course such instances 
are not the products of the plastic but of the sculptural 
art. Buddha proclaimed the ideal of realizing, through 
spiritual experience and in moral acts, the continuity of life 
in man and nature and the fellowship of all beings. And it 
was the pious remembrance of his person, on the part of his 
followers, that gave the Buddhistic art its first impetus. 

The oldest Buddhistic sculptures are perhaps the palings 
of Bharhat and the carved palings of Buddha-gaya and 
Sanchi. These carvings represent, for the most part, 
assemblies of believers before the master. In the centre of 
the assembly there is always a symbolic' representation of 
Buddha's person, such as, the holy wheel, symbolising the 
eterpal truth revealed by him, or a vacant seat, on which 
he used to sit, or Bodhi tree, under which he attained 
NirvS^a. 


Casting a glance at the pre-Aryan period of Indian 
civilisation as revealed by the finds in Mohenjo-daro we 
discover the same relationship between religion and art 
Among the finds are’ the traces of religious culture, prevalent 
about 3000 B.C. in icons,' wHch mclude the mother goddess 
the phallus and a male god, who has been regarded as Siva. ’ 


Thus, it is clear that religion and art are the two factors 
which are found invariably related in the early bistort 
of mankind: that religious faith has invariably found 
c.xpression mart, which in its turn has derived inspiration of 
its highest achievement from religion; and that the earliest 
products of tirt nrc imitative. 

- 2; aH.i„o. 


BACKGROUND OF JESTHETIC THEORY OF PLATO 

the’ supersensible, the states of mind such as sorrow, • 
friendliness and joy. But they by their very nature do not • 
admit of direct representation.^ Their representation can be 
indirect, that is, in terms of the physical expressions thereof. 
Such representation of the mental states in terrris of the ‘ 
expressions thereof in physical change is technically called 
Anubhava by Bharata and his followers. 

According to Socrates, beauty is not absolute but relative * 
to purpose. An arrow®, which is beautiful for shooting, is 
not beautiful for saving oneself from the dart of an enemy j - 
a man, who is -beautifully formed for wrestling, is unlike 
another, who is beautifully formed for running. 

The end of art, .according to, him, was pleasure , . , He , 
believed in aesthetic hedonism a s is evident from the tollowing^ 
questions, which he put to Parrhasius, a painter : — 

1. Do you think , that people look with more pleasure^ 

on paintings, in which beautiful and good andlwely^arncters 
are exhibited ? Ch Dv! j ILF I 7. 'j 

2. Does not the representation of ^iSSsfonS' of men, 
engaged in any act, excite a certain pleasure in the spectators ? 

The following question, put to Cleito, a statuary, leads 
to the same conclusion : — 

*‘How do you put into 5 ^our statues that which most 
wins the minds of the beholders ?” 

Thus, we find that the early thcor}' of imitation, as mere 
representation, in a material medium, of the perceptible 
aspects of an external object of nature, bad bc 2 n considerably 
improved before it came to the hands of Plato. To Sophist 
Gorgias imitation was not mere likeness to the original, which 
may be able to arouse the memory of tlie copjcti through the 
conscioiL^ncss of similarity, but such perfect representation ns 
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attained remarkaWc .'success in the creation o£ the products 
of art so like the original that they deceived and deluded 
the spectators. 

The iact that various arts had developed to the stage of 
creating illusions is fnlly recognised by Sophist Gorgias, (about 
470 B.C.) who held that “tragic* representation is a deception, 
winch turns out to the honour of both, of hitn who deceives and 
of' hiih who is deceived, in which it is shameful not to know 
how to deceive oneself and not to let oneself be deceived." 

Socrates (460*399 B. C.) also is represented to have' 
accepted the theory of imitation and applied it to 
the arts of painting and sculpture. According to Socrates, 
however, imitation in art does not consist in pure 
and simple cop^ang of the exterior of an external object' of 
nature ; the success of the imitative art does not lie in the 
creation of illusion. ]_He discovered in the then existing 
works of art selective imitation. According to him, production 
of beautiful works of art depends on selective imitation, 
tliat is, the combination of beautiful points in different objects 
of direct perception.) This is what he discloses in the course 
of the talks witlHParrhasms, a painter, Cleito-, a statuary, 
and Pistias, a corslet-maker. Kalidrisa seems to echo this view 
in his description of the beauty of Bma in the first chapter of 
the KumSra Sambhnva, where he says : — 

I -^“In the laboured production of Uma, the Creator was, 
ns4f it were, prompted by the desire to see the beauty 
in her totality at one spatial point and, tlicrefore, put all tin 
Standards of comparison logctlier in a harmonious whol^ 

Socrates was the first to discover the sj-mboUc clemen 
in the works of art of his time. Imitation, according to birr 
is not confined to copying of the sensible. It- extends t 

J. ^O., 155. 
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CHAPTER H. 

RIGORISTIC HEDONISM OF PL2S.TO 

IMPORTANCE OF PLaTO. 

Plato (427-347 B.C.) is important for comparative jEsthe- 
tics, because of bis theory of reflection in the context of both, 
metaphysics and Esthetics. The objective world, according to 
him, is nothing but ‘reflection’ of the world of ideas on ‘matter’ 
and a product of art is but a reflection of a natural object. 
Kashmir Saivaism also asserts that the objective world is 
nothing but a reflection,' but the implication of ‘reflection’ 
here is very different from what it is in Plato. And Kashmir 
.ffistheticians like Ananda Vardhana® and Abhinavagupta 
refer to the theory of reflection in art and reject it, though on 
grounds different from those put forward by Plato. 

The theories of reflection and imitation in art- are 
closely related. For, reflection is the guiding principle of an 
imitative artist. He presents in his work as much of an object 
of nature as is perceptibly reflected on a smooth surface h'ke 
that of water or mirror. When, therefore, Plato substitutes 
the word ^imitation’ for *re6ectioti’, his view is very much 
like the one that is attributed to Srisafikuka, the first ex^nent 
in India of a theory of art on the basis of a system of 
Philosophy, like Plato. His condemnation of imitativl art"' 
is very much on the same lines as Abhinavagupta’s criticism 
of the imitative theoiy’ .of SrTsaukuka.^ The theory of 
illusion in art, which Plato inherited from the Sophist, Gorgias, 
has marked similarity with the one that is, rightly or •vvTongly, 
attributed to Bhatta Lollato by the later writers, like 
Visvanatha.^ 


•1. T. A., Vol. II., 4. 

3, Com. VoL I. 53^. 
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leads the spectator to take the product of art for the creation 
of nature. 

The discovery of allegory in Homeric art, wherein the 
reflective meaning and its sensuous embodiment are not fused 
into one but run in separate though parallel lines, made 
people doubt that the principle of imitation, as it was then 
understood, was the sole prindple of artistic production. 
Socrates had extended the principle of imitation to the 
.supersensuous, the states of mind, and put art on the way 
to symbolism. He had also replaced the theory of faithful 
imitation by selective imitation and introduced the conception 
of relative beauty. From the point of view of the end, 
however, art remained hedonistic even in the hands of Socrates. 
Such in brief was the background of Plato's theory of 
/Esthetics. In the next Chapter we will deal with the 
picture, as drawn hy Plato, on such a background. 



RIGORISTIC hedonism OR PLATO l3 

MYTHICAL ELEMENT. 

Plato’s philosophy is not free from mythical element. 
To the most important philosophical problem, which every 
dualistic system has to face, namely, “How do the two indepen- 
dent principles, world of ideas and matter, get related ?” Plato 
offers only a mythical solution. He brings m Demiurge to put 
the two principles together. All the three kinds'of soul, which 
form an essential part of his system, (i) World-soul, (ii) 
Planetary souls and (iii) Human souls, are represented to be 
the creations of the same Demiurge. 

THE WORLD OF IDE.AS. 

Ideas are the essences of things. They are the 
necessary forms. They hold together the essential common 
qualities belonging to many particulars. They are 
universals, not as mere mental processes or thoughts 
in human or divine mind, but perfectly independent of both. * 
Both human and divine minds rather depend on -the world of 
ideas ; they are eternal. The particulars are mere reflections or 
imperfect copies of the ideas. Every class of particulars has 
an idea, of which all the particulars, forming a class, are 
only imperfect copies. There is on idea for every class of 
objects. There is nothing in the world of nature so insigni- 
ficant as not to have an idea ; the ide.as, therefore, are 
quantitatively innumerable. 

THE LOGOS. 

The ideas, however, ore not in a chaotic state. They 
form a well organised and thoroughly ordered whole. They 
ore arranged in a logical order. They constitute a rational 
whole. They arc organised and sjuithesized under the highest 
idea, “the Good*’ on which all the rest depend and beyond 
which there is nothing. It is called Logos, (cosmic purpose). 
The world of ideas Is, therefore, on organic spiritual unity, 
governed by universal purpo.se. Logos. 
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In the of Plato the problem of Esthetics becomes 
a full-fledged problem of philosophy. He, for the first time, 
puts it in the proper setting of metaphysics. He attempts 

it from three angles of ^'i5ion•. (i) Metaphysical (ii) Ettiical 

and (iii) iEsthetical. 

METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF PLATO'S ESTHETICS. 

Plato condemns art because of its irrationality in every 
way : it presents what is irrational and appeals also to what 
is equally so. He represents art to be a shadow of a shadow, a 
reflection of a reflection and definitely says in the course of 
his Republic that full understanding of the reason for 
rejection of tragedy and other products of art depends on n 
clear knowledge of the distinctive aspects of the soul. 
It is, therefore, necessary to state clearly but briefly such 
philosophic doctrines of Plato as are closely connected 
with his theory of /Esthetics and in the light of which 
his conclusions on art arc reached. 


HIS DUALISM. 

Ho sticks to dualistic metaphysics in the context of 
his theory of art. The world of ideas and what Aristotle 
called Platonic matter, exist independently of each other, 
according to him. The former is real, the latter is ‘unreal’. 
The ideas exist in and for themselves j they have the 
character of substantiality. They arc real universal forms, 
tliey arc the original, eternal transcendent archetypes of 
thmgs. They c.Vi5t prior to Uiings, apart from them and 
imlcpcndcnUy of them and arc uninfluenced by the changes, 
wlilclt tilings Tindcrgo. 


M.attcr, on tla; contrary, is the subslratnm of the worl 
of scn.se. nature. On Ibis the world of ideas impresses it 
form-. Un.mpr«se,l by the ideas, matter is dm-oid of a 
qualities, U IS formless, indefinable and imperceptible. 
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Imperfection, changeability, diversity and all that goes to 
make the objecti\'e world a world of lower order than the 
world of ideas, are due to matter, which resists the full 
expression of the ideas. 

Thus, according to Plato, there are two principles (i) the 
world of ideas and (ii) matter. The former is a permanent 
principle. It is the true reality, form and essence of all that^ 
exists in the objective world. It is the principle of law and 
order in the objective world. It is of the highest value. It is 
the active cause of the world of phenomena. 

Matter is the secondary principle. It is the co-operative 
cause of the world of nature. It is dull and irrational. It 
resists the influence of the world of ideas. It takes on the 
forms only imperfectly. It is, therefore, responsible for ail 
physical and moral evil and all change and imperfection. 

PLATONIC CONCEPTION OF SOUL. 

According to Plato, souls are of three kinds, as has 
been stated above, (i) The world-soul is the principle of law 
and order in the material world. It is made up of the 
indivisible and divisible, identity and difference, and mind 
and matter. Hence, according to the principle “Like knows 
the like” which Plato inherited from his predecessors, it is 
capable of knowing the ideal and perceiving the material. 

It has its original motion and is the cause of beauty, order and 
harmony in the world. It is intermediary between 
the ideal and the phenomenal world. It moves according to the 
fixed laws of its nature, (ii) The planetary souls reside in 
planets. They arc wholly rational, (iii) Human souls arc 
partly rational and partly irrational. The rational part was 
created by Demiurge ; but the irrational part is added on to 
tlicm when they enter the bodies. The latter fits the souls 
for existence in the world pf sense. The irrational part js 
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THE WORLD OF NATURE. 

To account for common experience, Plato maintains 
that tliere is the world of nature besides the world of ideas. 
The two worlds are essentially different. In contrast to the 
world of ideas, as pr^ented above, the world of nature is 
fleeting, changing and irrational. 

To explain the essential difference of the world of nature 
from that of the ideas, Plato postulates another principle, 
wliich, according to ATistotle*s interpretation, is called “matter”. 

It is undifferentiated mass. It is the ‘receptacle’ of forms. 

It is unlimited potentiality for taking on all possible forms. 
Impressions of forms do not change the essential 

character of the matter. It remains basically the same 
under all forms, much as doss gold under the forms 
of vario\is ornaments, into which it is shaped. The 
'impressions of forms on matter are momentary, they 
come and go.* Continuity of form on matter is due to the 
continuous repstition of the impression of the samfe form. 

When an idea comes into contact with matter, it breaks 
up into many particulars, exactly as does a ray of the sun 
into many rays of different colours, when it passes through 
a prism. Thus, the world of nature is due to the contact of 
the world of ideas with “matter". Each idea having been 
split up into many particulars, we have multiplicity of objects, 
which are subsumed under one umvcrsal. Thus, the entire 
world of nature is due to the influence of ideas on the e-xternal 
matter. All reality, wluch things possess, is due to the 
influence of ideas. The objects owe their being to the 
presence of ideas. 

IMPERFECTION EXPLAINED. 

In spite of the participation of ideas in the things of the 
objective world, the latter are imperfect and transient. 
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THREE ASPECTS OF HUMAN SOUL. 

1. Motion : Hiunan soul has its original motion. It is 
self-moving ; it cannot be started by anything outside itself ; 
and, therefore, in moving itself it moves the body. 

2. Eros : It is the original urge or impulse. It manifests 
itself in sensuous love as well ns in yearning for the truly 
beautiful and the truly good. The former is responsible for 
the fall of human soul from the planet, which it once 
inhabited. The latter is the cause of its return to the 
original home. 

3. Complexity : Plato inherited from his predecessors 
the doctrine that like knows the like, as has just been 
stated. In order, therefore, to explain the contemplation of 
the ideal and the perception of the real he maintains the 
human soul to be of a composite nature. It is made up of 
mind and matter, rational and irrational, identity and 
difference and indivisible and divisible. 

PLATO’S ETHICS. 

Plato’s theory of art, or rather his condemnation of art, 
is dictated by his ethical views, which themselves are based 
upon his metaphysics. Let us, therefore, take a bird’s-eye 
view of his ethics. _ ■ 

Socrates had raised the following ethical problems : — 

What is the highest good ? What ought to be the guiding 
principle of a rational being ? , 

Plato attempted their solutions os follows : — 

According to his metaphysics, tfie objects of senses are 
mere fleeting shadows of the eternal and unchanging ideas. 
They are of no real value. Reason alone has absolute worth 
and is the highest good, because it is tlie immortal aspect of 
human soul. 

But body is only a prison house. Freedom of tlie soul 
3 
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dividea into two (i) nobler impiOses such as anger and love 

q! power etc., which are situated in the heart, and (ii) lower 
appetites snch as passions, feelings and sensuous desires. 

In sensation and opinion soul depends on the body, - 
the irrational part. In beholding pure ideas it depends on 
the rational aspect, the pure reason. Body is an 
impediment to true knowledge. It is, therefore, necessarj^ that 
one should do one's utmost to free oneself from it. The way to . 
attain this freedom is the checking of both higher impulses 
and lower appetites. Attainment of freedom consists in 
return to celt^tial world, from which the souls fall because 
of semsuous desire. 

lMMORT/\UTY OF SOUL. 

The soul possesses the ideas before it enters the body.' 
Sense-perceptions of the phenomena simply arouse or excite 
tl\e ideas. They are not the creators of ideas. Just as sense- 
perception revives the memory of the ideas experienced in 
the' past existence, so the perception of sensuous beautj» arouses . 
the idea of the truly beautiful. Thus, reminiscence proves the 
immortality of the soul. 

FORMS OF knowledge. 

1. Ideal knowledge : It is the knowledge, which is got 
through the dialectical method, the way of the rational 
aspect of the so\U to rise to the universal from, the obscia’ed 
particulars, that enables the soul to realise the world of ideas. 

It alone is the true and rational knowledge. 

2. Scirse-pcrception ; It does not give rise to true 
knowledge, because it is the uork o£|the irrational part of 
the soul, which gives appcaronccs only and not the reality. 

3. Opinion : This also does not come in touch with * 
rcnlily, because it h bared upon the persuasions and beliefs 
of Uic individual, 
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in the context of poetry nncl painting in the 3rd. and the 
10th Chapters of his Republic. He does not improve upon 
or modify the conception of imitation ns it was prevalent 
among his predecessors. He simply elaborates it. 

imXATION IN POETRY. 

In poetry, imitation, according to bim, consists in the 
presentation of what different’ characters have to speak 
in such a manner as to make the readers or hearers believe 
that the'characters themselves are speaking. It consists in 
the poet’s taking on the person of each character of the piece, 
his speaking in the person of another, his assimilation of his 
stj’le to that of another and so his completely concealing 
himself from the reader. To make the meaning of imitation 
clearer let us contrast it with that of narration. In narration 
the poet speaks as himself, he does not conceal his individua- 
lity from the reader, as for instance, in the introductory 
portion of Homer’s Iliad. From the very beginning to the 
prayer of Chryses against the Greeks, there is nothing but 
narration. In this portion the reader recognises Homer as 
Homer. But in the prayer he speaks, not as Homer but as 
Chryses. It is, therefore, imitation. 

Thus, poetry is only partly imitative and imitation in it 
is confined to the linguistic style only. But the dramatic 
compositions are wholly imitative and in their presentation 
on the stage imitation extends to gesture, tone and so forth. 
BnTATION IN PAINTING. 

.Pictorial art, according to Plato, is confined to copying 
the exterior only of the objects of sight, found in nature or 
made hy workmen, carpenters and smiths etc. It gives us 
appearance only, because it carmot produce anything better 
■ than a reflection of an external object in a mirror which is 
held up before it. 

I. Be,, 95. ~ TT 
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from body and contemplation of the world of ideas, therefore, 
is the nltimate goal of life. Self-control, the rule of reason, 
therefore, onght to be the guiding principle. For, a life of 
, reason is the means to the ethical end. It is nothing 
but self-control, the mastery over certain kinds of passions 
iind desires. It consists in the submission of will and 
appetite to the authority of reason, the commander. 

It' is nothing but harmonious working of reason, will and 
appetite. It is the rule of reason, which exercises the virtues 
of wisdom, courage, self-control and justice, over the will and 
appetite. 

HAPPINESS AND PLEASURE. 

consists in a virtuous life, submission to the 
dictates of reason 5 m subordination of the lower functions of 
the soul to the highest and in checking the irrational appetite. 
It is the highest factor in the life of soul. on 

the contrary, consists in the satisfaction of the lower appetite 
to the neglect of the commands of reason and in the self- 
assertion of the lowest, most tranrient and irrational aspect of 
the soul, which is not only to be subordinated to the highest 
but also to be ultimately cast off. 

PLATO’S PROBLEM IN THE CONTEXT OF 
iESTHETICS. 

With such a metaphysical and ethical background, Plato 
formulates the problem of ^Esthetics ns follows 

“Is art, mimesis,'* a rational or irrational fact ? Does 
it belong to tbs noble region of the soul, where philosophy 
and virtue nrc found, or does it dwell in that base lower 
spljerc, with sensuality and crudeipassionality ?” - 
HIS THEORY OF IMITATION. 

Plato dlscrisscs the meaning and implicatio n of imitation 

1 , Cra,I5?. ~ r 
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nn artist aims at doing is already done mucli better by nature. 

The imitator knows tlie appearance, tlie sensuous, only. 
He knows nothing of the ideal, the true, the real. He, there- 
fore, represents tlie sensuous only. And for the effect, that 
he aims at producing in the spectator, he has to depend upon 
human weakness, the liability of the sight to illusion about 
colours. Painting , therefore, proceeds from the intellectua l 
defect and is addressed t o physical defect. The illusions, 
created by tliis defect or weakness, are corrected or removed 
by measuring, numbering and weighing. This correction is 
the work of the rational aspect of the soul. The better part 
of the soul is that which trusts to measure and calculation. 

^Ve know that body and, therefore, senses are 
irrational. Therefore, painting that springs from the sensuous 
knowledge of the sensible and is addressed to the sense of 
aght, particularly its weakness, its liability to illusion, is 
irrational in every way and therefore, according to Plato, is 
wholly condemnable and as such ought to have no place 
in the ideal Republic."^ 

IRRATIONALITY OF POETRY AND DRAMA. 

We know that the symbolic element in art was recogni- 
sed by Socrates. He discovered that art is not confined to 
the representation of the sensuous only, and that the artistic 
activity extends to the states of mind also, which, because 
they do not admit of direct representation, are represented 
in terras of the perceptible physical effects thereof, such as 
bright or watery eyes and gloom or bloom of face. Plato 
is conscious of the predominance of such symbolic element in 
poetry and drama and proceeds to prove its irrationality as 
follows : — 

When one and the same tiring draws us in two opposite 
directions we have naturally to assume two opposite princi- 
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PLATO’S CONDEMNATION OF ART. 

Plato's condemnation of art, his refusal to give a place 
to art in lus ideal Republic, is based on metaphysical, 
ethical and political grounds. We are familiar ivith the 
illusiou-theor)’- of art as propounded by Sophist Gorgins 
from tlie point of view of the artist. We also know that 
the end of art, the effect that art produces in the spectator, 
was recognbed to be nothing more than pleasure erven by such 
a person as Socrates, whose pupil Plato was. Thus, the two 
theories of art, that Plato inherited from his predecessors, 
were hnitatioa and hedonism. Plato, therefore, whose ethical 
sense rei’olted against hedonism, and who inherited the preva- 
lent view of art as imitation, took up the task of fighting and 
refuting both hedonism and imitation. 

HIS CONDEMNATION OF IMITATION. 

According to his metaphysics, ns \vc have shown above, 
the entire world of nature is nothing but an imitation, an 
imperfect copy, n mere reflection, of the world of ideas on 
irrational matter. Whatever reason or harmony we find 
in the objective material world is due to the influence of the 
ideal world. Thereforc^^n work of art is simply an imitation 
of material objects of sense, it is an imperfect copy of the 
already imperfect copy- of an idea ; it is a shndoav of a 
shadow, a reflection of a refiectioi^ It is three degrees 
Tcraos’e<l from reality. It is not even so useful ns a work 
of nature nor even as a product of a workman, such 'ns 
a carpenter oc a smith. For, while creations of nature .and 
those of workmen have practicul utility, a tree affords’ 
protection against the sun, a cow gives milk, a chair provides 
comfortable seat ; painted trees, cows and chairs arc utterly 
useless. And if the imitations arouse the same tumult of 
sensations and feelings as do the imitated, to imitate is to 
waste Imman energy unnecessarily. For, what, the wprfc of 
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soul, in sensuous terms, their apparent effects in fncinl and 
other bodily changas which are also irrational. Further, the 
poetic and the dramatic presentations are addressed to the 
irrational aspect of soul, passions, feelings and sensuous 
desires, inasmuch ns the aim of tlie dramatist is to arouse 
them. Furtliermore, just as in a state, where two opposite 
powers exist, to give opportunities to one power to function is 
to strengthen it Tit the cost of the other; so in the case of soul 
to stimulate the irrational aspect of it is to weaken the rational. 
Thus' poetry and drama aw.aken, nourish and strengthen 
feelings and passions and impair reason. They feed and 
water what is irrational instead of drying it up. 

Thus, poets and dramatists are like painters in two 
waj's : — 

1. Their creations have inferior degree of truth. 

2. They are concerned with inferior parts of sou], 

Plato's general condemnation of art is based on his view 
that art presents the particular, which is irrational, and 
•completely ignores the universal, the ideal, the rational. 

EXPLANATION OF DELIGHT AT THE SIGHT OF 
TRAGEDY. 

At the sight of a tragic presentation even the best men 
take delight in giving way to sympathy. The reason for this 
may be stated as follows : — 

In misfortune, we feel a natural desire to relieve our 
sorrow by giving free expression to it in tears and cries. But, 
being guided by reason and so not to look womanish in society, 
we check it. At' the sight of a tragedy, however, knowing that 
the misfortune is of another and that there is no. shame in 
sjanpathetic expression of feeling, we let 'loose the current of 
sorrow, the flow of which ’was" kept in check at the time of 

(, Be., 33j-s. 
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pies of mind. For instance, when a great misfortnno befalls 
a good man, he takes it calmly, does not ciy or beat his 
chest. He simply checks its free expression. This moderation 
he rises only when he is in society. In private, however, he 
gives free expression to Iiis sorrow. 

There are, therefore, two principles in him; (i) the 
principle of law and reason, which bids him to “resist” and 
(ii) the feeling of sorrow which forces him- to indulge in 
the free expression of it. The one is . rational and tlie 
other is irrational. 

Poetry and drama are either tragic or comic. The 
subject-matter of their presentation is sorrow or joy. The 
heroes, chosen by poets and dramatists, are not of calm, 
temperate and moderate character, but such as utterly 
lack in rational principle of moderation, such as are weak 
and irrational enough to indulge in the free expression of 
sorrow or joy. The wise and calm temperament, being 
cUfficult to imitate and even to appreciate, is generally 
neglected. 

Plato himself says in his Republic' that full understand- 
ing of the reason for rejection of tragedy and other 
products of art, which are thoroughly imitative, depends 
on a clear knowledge of the distinctive aspects of the soul. 
Let us, therefore, remember the Platonic conception of 
soul. Human souls are partly rational and partly irrational. 
The irrational part is dmded into two, (i) hobler impulses 
such as anger and love of power and (ii) lower appetites such as 
passions, feelings and sensuous desires. Poetry and drama, 
therefore, are irrational inasmuch as they present the sensuous ; 
and even when their presentation extends to the super- 
sensuous, it is symbolic. It consists in the presentation of 
the supersensuous, passions, feelings and sensuous desires. 
wHch in thems elves constitute the irrational asoect of the 
U Re., 318. ! 
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tendency of the lovers of art and the effect of works of art on 
them, was so true that no serious thinker could justify art. 
His ethical consciousness rebelled against the then existing 
forms of art and his metaphysical theory compelled him to 
banish it from tha ideal Republic. 

In summarising the solution we may say that (i) since 
matter and the world of phenomena, which is but matter 
imperfectly impressed by the world of ideas, are both irrational 
(ii) since the body, to which all impulses, passions and feelings 
belong, is irrational (iii) since out of the three forms of human 
knowledge (a) comprehension of ideas (b) sense -perception and 
(c) opinion, the last two are irrational and (iv) since imitative art 
is confined to partial copying of the objects of the phenomenal 
world, and its products are the objects of sense-perception and 
arouse passions and feelings, it is irrational all round. It doss 
not, therefore, strengthen the nuntLbiit*eoccupts^.*,JIence.it 
should have no place in the ideal Republic. t~~, « , 

This is the theory of art as presented. by-,-Plato^in— his 
Republic. But in his Laws, to which we shall refer soon, he 
seems to allow all arts, as sources of pleasure, to live in the 
ideal Republic, provided their exhibitions are strictly regulated 
and are used, not for the mere satisfaction of sensuous desires 
but for encouraging people in moderation. His view on art, 
therefore, is called ‘Rigoristic Hedonism’, because he insists 
upon the strictest and severest enforcement of the law in the 
exhibition and enjoyment of Arts. And if we turn our attention 
to the Dialogues, such as Ion, Phajdo and Phasdnis, and put 
together what he says on the various aspects of the problem 
of art, particrdarly in the context of Katbarsis, we get a very 
different idea. There he seems to anticipate Aristotle. We shall 
discuss this point in the context of Katharsis in our presentation 
of the Kathnrdc tradition in Plato in the next chapter. 

4 
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our pra-sonal calamity. Delight, therefore, is due to the feeling 
of relief, consequent on the free flow of what had been kept 
in check for long. And the same reason applies to comic 
delight. The way to Kathartic theory of Aristotle was thus 
paved by Plato. 

PERlinSSlBLE FIELD OF DllTATIOlS. , 

In spite of his condemnation of the imitative art in 
general and of painting and tr.agedy in p.irticular, Plato realised 
the importance of imitation in life. He knew that imitation is 
an indispensable medium of education and that children learn 
to talk and to walk through imitation. He was aware of the 
fact that imitation, if continued for long, grows into habit, 
becomes a second nature, and affects body, mind and voice. 
He, therefore, influenced by political considerations, chalked 
out the permissible field of imitation. According to him, bad 
things are never to be imitated by those who are to manage 
the Republic. Imitation' Iras to be confined to good things 
only, and out of these also only to such as are suitable to 
different professions which the individuals choose to follow. 
One man can do only one thing well : and if he attempts 
many, he is bound to fail in all. An individual, therefore, 
should be allowed to imitate one good thing only. 

SOLUTION OF THE dJSTHETIC PROBLEM 
SUMMARISED. 

Plato 1 h.ad a fine mstlietio sense. He was tender at 
heart towards art. He himself declared in his Republic 
( Book X. Stcph. 607 D ) th.at he would have been very glad 
to justify art, to prove its rationality and to give it a place in 
the ideal Republic if .some one could tell, how. But it seems 
that what he said about the principle of artistic production, the 
im rtaPon, an d il, object, arid about the prevalent hedonistic 
I '^0-. 98.100 
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In Indian ^Esthetics also, there is the pedagogic view of 
art, but it is not presented in terms of Katharsis. There 
are two views on the moral end of art, one propounded by the 
poeticians and the otlier by the dramaturgists. The former 
hold that poetry improves her lover morally like a curtain 
lecture, which proverbially is recognised to be more effective 
than a hundred sermons from the pulpit. But the latter assert 
.that drama . improves the spectator morally by bringing about 
identification with the focus of tlie situation and thus making 
him experience the goodness of the path of virtue and th e 
wickedness of the path of sin. 

Aristotle is an exponent of the recognitive nature of resthetic 
experience in the context of the ugly and admits that in the 
experience from a work of art there is a kind of inference. 
On both these pomts he h-as marked similarity with 
Srisahkuka. The similarity between Aristotelian and Indian 
' dramatic technique also is very striking. 

BACKGROUND OF PEDAGOGISM OF ARISTOTLE. 

From the earliest time, to which the history of /Esthetics 
goes back in the West, the problem of .Esthetics has been 
attempted from three points of view, as we have already 
stated. Plato accepted the view of the Sophist, Gorgias, 
that art creiites illusion and, therefore, in spite of his fine 
a:5thetic sense, was compelled, in his Republic, to refuse a 
place to art in the ideal Republic, partly because of his 
peculiar metaphysical theory and partly because of the then 
prevalent extreme hedonistic tendency of the lovers of art. 

But Plato himself was not fully satisfied with the conclu- 
sion on art, to which he came in his Republic. His fine 
aisthctic sense rebelled against it. In the Republic itself he 
slightlj' modifies his position. He allows at least two forms 
of poetry, (1) hymns addressed to gods and (ii) poems in 
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Aristofle (384-322 B.C.) is interesting from a comparative 


point of view, because of bis 

According to him, ideas are not tra^cgnSent tut immanem. 


^vccoruiiig Lu Liiiu, .vL^uS are not tr ^senaen t ^lUt immaucuu 
They are in tlungs as their formative principles. They arS 
universal^. That the idea, the universal, is inherently present 
in the particular is the view, maintained by the Vaisejika also. 
But the universal of the Vaisesika is not a formative principle. 

It does not fix the direction of growth and development of 
the matter in which it inheres. It is merely responsible for the 
recognition of a thing as belonging to a particular class and 
for the use of a word for it which stands for the universal. • 
The universal of the Vaise?ika is an epistemic and not a 
metaphysical concept as in the philosophy of Aristotle. 


^ his EEsthetics, Aristotle is an exponent of the moral 
purpose of art, the view that the end of art is to improve its 
lover morally. His theory is technically called * p^ag ogism*. 
This theory is, however, propounded in the context of tragedy. 
And tragedy, be holds, brings about tl^ moral improvement 
of the spectator, not through ser^^, put in the mouths of 
important characters, but through effecting a Katharsis of the 
emotions, through bringing about a purgation or discharge of the 
excessive element of the emotions, through freeing the emotions 
from the unwanted and thus produtting harmony among them 
i.e. bringing them to 'the mean*, ^istotle thus discovers for 
the first time that art brings about the elunination of certain 
elements of personality. He paves the w.ay for the Plotinic 
conception of Katharsis as complete deindividualisation. 
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Laws, Book II, as lias already been stated above, and 
in the Symposium, as will be shown subsequently. This 
compromise takes the form of the well-known Pedagogic 
theory of art, which is associated with the name of Aristotle, 
not because no predecessor of his ever thought of .the moral 
end of art : for, Aristophanes in his Frogs had already 
declared that whaP school masters are to children, poets 
are to youngmen : but because Aristotle was the first to put 
the pedagogic theoi'y against the background of his school 
of thought. 

imitation in art, for instance, according to Aristotle, does 
not consist in the faithful representation .of objects ns they are 
actually found in nature, but in idealisation, in presenting them 
as they should be under the control of the ‘ideas’ which are 
immanent in them : it aims at the ‘mean’ and the finest works 
of art are those which seem to have realised the subtle grace. 
He holds that the hero of tragedy must be a virtuous character 
and that the emotions, which the tragic Katharsis brings to 
‘mean’, belong to an aspect of soul. He accounts for the ugly 
in terms of the form-resisting power of matter. His the gi^^of 
art is th us based u pon his metaphysics. nsYchnlngy and ethic s. 
We7Thefefore,~state briefly here such philosophical doctrines 
of Aristotle as are directly related to his theory of art. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF ARISTOTLE’S 
.dJSTHETICS. 

Aristotle was a pupil of Plato. He knew the defects 
of his master’s metaphysical and msthetic theories. He tried 
to remedy tliem in his own ways. The philosophy of Plato 
gave rise to tlie following problems : — 

1. If the ideas are resrlly transcendent, if they exist 
beyond tire world of stars, if they are separate from the 

1* Ffo.t t»T, 
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praise of great men, to live in the ideal Republic. /\nd in ^ 
ld 3 Lxw$, Book II, he appears to abandon dednitely the 
position maintained by him in the Republic. He seems to 
declare that all arts may be allov/ed to live and Hourish in the 
ideal Republic if their exhibitions are well regulated and are 
used not for tha mare satisfaction of sensuous desires but for 
encouraging and helping people in moderation. His statement 
in the concluding paragraph of Book II, where he adds a 
final word to his discourse on drink runs as follows 

“1 would say that if a city seriously means to adopt 
the practice of drinking under due regulation and with a view 
to enforcement of temperance, and in like manner, and on 
the same principle, will allow of other pleasure, designing to 
gain victory over them, -in this way all of them may be used.” 

Jowett, Vol. IV, 406. 

The fact is that sensuous pleasure and satisfaction are ^ 
essential elements in the effect that a product of art 
generates in the minds of the spectators. They are well 
recognised all over the world' where art has grown. The 
desire for the satisf.action of resthetic senses,^ the eye and 
the ear, is represented to be the prompter of the^refjuest, 
which the gods jointly nmde to the Creator, Brahma, and 
which led the latter to bring infea tiw. , vfhvch 

Bharata presents in his famous Na^ya Sastra. The view 
of Plato on art, as presented in his Republic, could, therefore, 
not be endorsed by the general public, which independently 
of the rationalistic and the moralistic principles, which it may 
be holding, is extremely tender towards art and can, under 
no circumstances, abandon it 

ArisUille, tlierefore, looked, for a compromise, the way 
to which had already been paved by Plato himself in his 
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Aristotle, a real world of form and matter in union. It is the 
true object of science. 

MATTER. 

Matter is not not-being and inert. It is dynamic. In 
the world of experience it is alwn 3 rs found together with form. 
It realises the form. It moves, changes, grows and evolves 
forward. It is of two kinds : (1) Primary and (2) Concrete. 
Only the primary matter, which we can think, but which is 
never the object of experience, is mere possibility, mere logical 
postulate. Concrete matter always has form. It is in a 
sense actuality. But it is a possibility in regard to some 
other form. 

MATTER AS THE GROUND OF CHANGE. 

Change is a universal phenomenon. All that we perceive 
changes. Things exist at one moment and do not exist at 
another. • They change their qualities. How is ' this to be 
explained ? What explanation is there of this process of 
change ? Aristotle's answer is that matter is the ground of 
change. It is something that persists in the midst of changes. 
It is something that has different qualities. It does not 
disiippear. It does not figure in experience without qualities. 
Some qualities, the constituents of an idea, which expresses 
itself in a variety of objects belonging to a particular class, 
must always be present in it. Thus, when we say that an 
object changes its form, our meaning, according to Aristotle, 
is not that the form changes ; for, it is changeless. But what 
we mean is that matter assumes a new form, which organises 
and fashions the matter. When a thing has reached its 
full growth, has realised its form, another form begins to 
fashion it. 

MATTER AS THE CAUSE OF THE DEFORMED, 
UGLY AND MONSTROUS. 

If forms are directing purposes, which realise themselves 
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world of matter and if matter is inert, lifeless, undifferentiated 
mass, how do the ideas impress matter, how does the objective 
world or nature come into being ? 

2. How to account for the being of human soul and 
its relation to body ? 

3. How to account for the progressively changing 
forms of things ? 

To seek the aid of the mythical being. Demiurge, is to admit ' 
failure to offer any really philosophical solution of these 
problems. 

IMMANENCE OF IDEAS. 

(A^totle, therefore, brings the ideas from beyond the 
region of stars to earth. According to him, they are not 
1 transcendent hut immanent. They have existence, not 
j separately from matter but in matter. They are forms and 
1 as such are ultimate essences or causes of things. They are 
the directing forces or purposes of things. They make things 
what they are. They give things their form and life. They 
are progressively realised in matter. They are not only 
, J principles and essences of things but also principles of reason. 
They are potential in mind. Experience is necessary to bring 
them out, to bring them to consciousness. They are implicit 
m the mind and are made explicit by experience. They are 
both forms of things and forms of reality itself. Idea or 
form IS the possibility of matter. Realisation of form by matter 
IS the realisation of its own possibility.'^ 

HIS^DIFFERENCE FROM PL.ATO. 

Our world of c.xpcricnce is not a mere shadow of the 
ideal world. It is not merely a world of appearances. It is 
not tnerdy lifeless matter, on which the ideas arc somehow 
imperfectly impressed, ns Plato held. It b, according to 
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(ii) passionate, yet, according to Aristotle, the difference of thffie 
from the appetitive is not great enough to justify their separate 
enumeration. Thus, passions and, therefore, emotions belong 
to the appetitive aspect of the soul. Such a relation betw een 
appetency and emotion is fully brought out by him in the 
course of the analysis of emotions in his Rhetoric, where he 
shows that desire, which is only just a form of appetency, 
is involved in all emotions. 

There arc different grades of the soul corresponding to 
different forms of life. Different souls live in diffei'ent specific 
bodies. There is a graduated series of souls from the plant soul, 
which governs the functions of nutrition, growth and reproduc- 
tion, to the human soul, which possesses higher powers. 

HUMAN SOUL. 

Man is the microcosm and the final goal of nature. He is 
distinguished from other living beings by the possession of the 
reason. The soul of man resembles the plant soul in so far as it 
controls the functions of nutrition, growth and reproduction. It 
resembles the animal soul in so far as it possesses the faculties 
of ■ perception, common sense, imagination, memory, pleasure 
and pain, and desire and aversion. 

REASON AS THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL. 

Besides governing the functions common to plant and animal 
souls, the human soul possesses the power of conceptual thought, 
the power of thinking the universal and necessary forms of 
tilings. In its aspect of tlie animal soul it perceives the sensible 
and in its rational aspect it *npcrceives’ or ‘beholds* tlic 
concepts. 

TWO KINDS OF REASON. 

■According to lAristotle, nothing can become actual for 

5 
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in matter ; if every organism becomes what it is throng i 
action of form; if form controls the becoming of matter ; 
how is it that objects of nature are so often incomplete and 
imperfect presentations of the ideas; how is it that we so 
often meet with the ugly, deformed and monstrous in nature ? 

Aristotle’s reply to this is that matter is not mere passive 
recipient of form. It offers resistance to form. The , 
plurality and diversity of individuals, belonging to a class, 
are due to the form-resisting power of matter. To this power, 
deformity, ugliness and monstrosity in nature are to be 
attributed. 

SOUL. 

The ideas, as we have seen above, are not detached from 
the world that we perceive. They are part and parcel^ of 
it. They are immanent ill it. They give it form and life. 
And as the soul is .nothing but the principle® of life, it is in 
reality notliing more than an idea, a purposive cause of motion,, 
i a principle of life, which i^present wherever there are traces 
of life, which determines the sti^ucture and movement of 
the body and is connected with th^-body exactly' as idea is 
with matter. 

DIFFERENT GRADES OF SOUL. 

The vital functions of life, according .to Aristotle, are 
mere expressions of different aspects of the soul. He, therefore, 
enumerates the attributes of the soul in terms of the functions 
of life. According to him, the distinctive aspects of the soul 
arc as follows : — 

(i) Nutritive, (ii) Sensitive (iii) Imaginative (iv) Appeti- 
tive and (v) Intellective. 

AUhongh others mention two® more (i) concupiscent and 

l. Thil . 78. 

3. Dt.An.,147. 


2. Thil., 67. 
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another and that to another and so on. But the series of 
purposes, in order that it may not be an illogical series, must 
end somewhere. The highest good, therefore, is that which 
marks the culminating point of the series of purposes. As 
man is the microcosm and the final goal of nature and as 
he is distinguished from otlier beings by the possession of 
reason, so the highest good is realisable only in man. But, 
as man is distinguished from other living beings by the 
possession of reason, the highest good for man is not mere 
bodily existence, nor mere ex-ercise of vegetable and animal 
functions, but consists in the habitual exercise of his distinc- 
tive feature, the reason. 

But man is not reason alone. He is a composite of the 
rational and irrational parts ; and the e.xercise of the former 
depends upon the latter. In order that the realisation of the 
highest good be possible, the body, with all that is invariably 
connected with it, the sensations, feelings, desires and appe- 
tites, which constitute the irrational aspect of man, must 
submit to the direction and control of reason. 

VIRTUE AND GOOD. 

As virtue consists in the right relation between the rational 
and the irrational aspects of the soul, in the right and rational 
attitude towards body, senses and appetites and in ‘middle 
state’ or the mean between two extremes, (i) foolhardiness and 
cowardice, (ii) extravagance and avarice and (iii) bashfulness 
and shamelessness ; courage, liberality and modesty, therefore, 
are good. 

FREE WILL. 

Potentiality, according to Aristotle, is of two kinds 
(i) physical and (ii) mental. It is the characteristic of ‘the 
mental potentialities that they are capacities of producing 
one of tite contraries no less than the other. The physical 
potentialities, on the other hand, are capable of producing 
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which the actual cause does not exist. He, therefore, 
maintains that an actual cause, the form, exists, which the 
concrete matter, the matter of a particular organism, has to 
realise. Accordingly he admits reason to be of two kinds : 

(i) passive and (U) active. 

In the passive reason concepts are potential. It is like 
matter on which the form, tlie active reason, acts. The 
forms, which lie potential in it, are actualised by the active 
reason. Just as perception, memory and imagination are 
connected with the body and perish with it, so does the 
passive reason, which contains the elements of sensuous 
images. Such elements are the occasions for the arousal of 
the concepts in passive reason by the activity of creative 
reason. The active or creative reason is pure actuality. The 
concepts lie realised in it. • It beholds them directly. Thought 
and being are one in it. It is like Plato’s pure soul, which 
contemplates the world of ideas. It does not rise in the course 
of the development of the soul, as do other functions, such ns 
perception. It exists before and after the body. It is 
immaterial and immortal. It is the spark of the Divine mind 
coming to the soul from without. 

HIS ETHICAL THEORY. 

Aristotle attempts the problem, raised by Socrates, “What is 
the highest good ?” more philcsophically. According to him» 
as we have stated before, the idea or form of a thing is 
immanent in it. It is the purpese, tlie motive force, which 
determines the direction of the development of matter where 
it inheres. Goodness of a thing, therefore, according to him, 
consists in its realisation of its purpose, essence, form, notion 
or idea. 

Appljnng this principle to human action, we may say 
that goodness of human action lies in the realisation of its 
purpose. But one action and its realised purpose leads to 
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' 2. Power or faculty means that in respect of, which we 
are said to be capable of being affected in any one of these 
ways. 

3. Virtue, therefore, is neither an emotion nor a faculty 
of mind. It is simply the trained habit of mind to choose 
the “mean” between two extremes. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 

(There arc various applications and implications of this 
doctrine. It implies the maxims such ns “Moderation is best” 
and “Excess is to be avoided.” All that is contained in these 
popular and prudential sayings is of course contained in the 
doctrine of the mean, which is so conspicuous in the Ethics of 
Aristotle. 

But the full implication of the Aristotelian “mean” can be 
brought out only if we view it in relation to what Plato had 
said on an allied topic. Plato in his Philebus represents Socrates 
as giving a new classification of existence ns follows : — 

(1) Infinite (2) Limit (3) Things created out of the 
mixture of infinite and limit (4) The c.ause of this mixture. 

1. Infinite is that where no fixed notion of quantity has 
yet come in e.g. more or less, greater or smaller. 

2. The limit is the fixed notion of quantity e.g. equal 
and double. 

3. The things created out of union of the two, exhibit 
the law of the limit introduced into the infinite. 

(a) Thus, in the human body, for example, the infinite is 
the tendency to extreme, to disorder, to dise-ase. But the 
introduction of the limit here produces the balance of 
constitution and health. 

■ (b) In human mind the limit checks into submission the 
wild and wanton passions and gives i-ise to all that is good. 
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only one of tlie contraries. Fire, for instance, can produce 
heat only. Thus, tlie menial potentiality is equally capable 
of producing good or evil, or virtue or vice. Hence it is 
apparent that mind is not bound up with any physical necessity 
and that mind is free. For, while it is necessary for the 
physical potentiality to act in a particular manner, if the 
requisite conditions are present, it is not so for the mental 
potentiality. It is, therefore, necessary to admit some other 
influence, which controls the mental potentiality and deter- 
mines into which side of the contraries it should develop. 
This controlling influence is eitlrer (i) desire or (ii) rational 
purpose. That factor, which is responsible for tlie choice of one 
of the two determining factors, is free will. 

VIRTUE NOT INNATE BUT ACQUIRED. 

.\iiother noteworthy point in this connection is thnt not 
only ra the use and exercise of moral capacity is the individual 
ahovMho control of mere external and physical circumstances, 
opacity depends upon the 

tndrrulual. Per, moral capacity is not inherent but acqLd. 
VIRTUE AS HABIT. 

ob'cn'intT thp *trryl *» 'i •' characteristic lies in 

ou.cn ing ttie “mean” rclativelv in iiac ^ 

v.i.m\eiy to the person concerned. 


or emotion, or 


2. Power or faerdty, t. 

3. Habit or trained faculty. 


“nfiJencev 'crj-.^joy^lrMcT 

hi goncrnl, however, mssion t« ’ emulation and pity. 

rlea.'^iire or pain. accompanied 
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is in mathematical progression. 

The opposition of the mean to the too much and the too 
little is a principle almost of universal application. It is not 
a mere negative principle. It is not a mere avoiding of the 
extreme, but the realisation of a law. When he says that the 
virtuous'^ action is the maan between the e-xtremes, he means 
that our action must correspond to the standard, which 
exists in the rightly ordered mind. What is subjectively 
the law or standard is objectively the balance. 

WHERE DOES STANDARD EXIST ? 

According to Aristotle, each of our senses is or contains a 
sort of standard of its proper object, which gives us the power 
of judgement. He attributes to us a similar critical faculty in 
regard to morals. According to him, it is peculiar to man 
that he has a sense of good and bad, just and unjust. The 
moral sense is analogous to the musical ear, which, in some 
degree, is almost natural to all men. But it exists in different 
degrees in different individuals. It may also more or less be 
cultivated.® 

HIS IMPROVEMENTS ON PLATONIC ^ESTHETICS. 

After tracing the metaphysical and ethical doctrines of 
Aristotle it will be easier to state clearly the improvements 
which he effected on the various aspects of the .Esthetic 
theory of his teacher. Let us, therefore, recall to our minds 
the following chief points, discussed by Plato in his treatment 
of the problem : — 

1. What does art represent ? 

2. Theory of imitation. 

3. The effect of art on the spectator. 

4. Essential nature of the products of Art. 

1. Oro., Vol. I, 25G. 

2. Oro., VoL I. 257. 
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cusses the meaning of imitation in respect of.(i) the object 
(ii) the means and (iii) the manner. 


I. THE OBJECT OF IMITATION. 

If we remember the metaphysical views of Aristotle, there 
will be no difficulty in understanding and accounting for the 
difference of Aristotelian conception of imitation from the 
Platonic. For Plato the external world was mere irrational 
matter, on which form w.as somehow imperfectly impressed. 
The idea was beyond the world of stars and, therefore, beyond 
the reach of the imitative artist. The objective world, there- 
fore, to him was a material symbol of the ideal, a mere 
illusion, a pure and simple world of sense. Imitation, there- 
fore, according to him, naturally consisted in deceptive 
reproduction of the sensuous. 


According to Aristotle, however, the objective world is 
idea and matter' together. The idea is the soul, the essence, 
the purpose, the motive force, which determines the direction 
of the growth, evol ution, or develo pmentof-matter.-where it 
inheres. It is not beyond the reach of the. creative artist, j 
For, art is one of the t\yo hinda.pVymfiijmioral til)-, 
intellectual.' It is intelkctual virtue, dt is creative activity 
under intellectual direction. ' If, therefore, an artist is not 
guided by intellect in his creative activity, if he is concerned 
with the realm of senses only, if he presents the sensuous only 
and completely ignores the idea, which can be grasped 
through intellect only, he is no artist at all. Imitation, therefore, 
according to Aristotle is ide iKsation, the presentation of things, 
not as they are, but as they should be ; not as they are known 
to senses, but as they are visualised by the inte llect ; not ns 
they exist in the external world, but as they are to be under 
the controlling force of idea^ 


1. Pot.. 184. 
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5. Explanation of pleasure from the presentation of 
tragedy. 

6; rEsthetie tacts on which his theory is based. 

t * restlretician to move in the direction 

ot Bharata, the earliest Indian resthetician whose work is 

ayadable The restlietie facts, on the basis ot which he built 

up hrs theory, were not the products of the pictorial, plastic. 

,^ner„l and of dre tragic in particular. In fact the xLle of 

sZ! 1 ‘opi-, which were 

parately taken up by his teacher as has just been stated. 

Iatien!r:.Z^^^^^^^^^^^^ “> Buckley-s trans- 

P-feZacto ‘'“"‘”5“'“"°'=? "“d 

using separately sevZZ™Z“imi’t I" 

■ueu acting, and not through uarratir Z” a ^ 

^'f-% apuriae.ionfro;sur^^^^^^^^ 

Kpressions. which neeZ^Z technical 

nttempts to bring out their fuir‘’ Z™’ 

Rhetoric. Let us , “"P'‘“tions in his Poetics and 

notes taken from the ArfeZr *’“* ‘“S^ther the explanatory 

HIS MEANlvZ and other sources, 

HIS MEANING OF lMtT,\TION. 

His teacher mponf u • • 

copy of the exterior ^ production of an exact 

epectator to take it fo” object so ns to delude the 

the same tumult of feeli ^ ^ phenomenon and to arouse 

because of such a co”^ oj^jginal nrouses. And it was 
art, the product of imU . imitation that he condemned 

deception. Aristotle immovl"* therefore, illusion and 
^ this conception. He dis- 
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to lum, as we have already stated, there are two principles, 
idea and matter. And although they are always together, 
5^et matter does not always submit to the directing force and 
, control of idea. It resists the force of idea. Thus, when 
matter refuses to submit to idea and asserts itself in dis- 
obedience to the dictates of reason, we have the ugly and 
deformed. Therefore, while tragedy is concerned with the 
presentation of the supremacy of idea over matter, comedy 
is concerned with the presentation of self-assertion of matter, 
paying no heed to the commands of reason. 

But tlie principle of imitation, which consists in presenta- 
tion of an advance on the given reality and not as it is,- holds 
good both in tragic and comic presentation. The difference 
between them lies only in this, namely, while tragedy 
presents a more advanced stage in the expression of idea in 
the material medium than we can find in the objective world ; 
comedy presents a more advanced stage in the self-assertion 
of matter, in utter disregard of the commands of reason, than 
can be met with in the phenomenal world. 

But comedy does not cease to please simply because it 
is a presentation, not of the beautiful but of the ugly. There 
is an inherent tendency in man to take delight in imitation, 
irrespective of the fact whether the presented is beautiful or 
ugly. The mere consciousness that the object present before 
us is an imitation of something that exists in the world of 
nature, though that object in itself may be ugly, is sufficient 
to please the human mind. It is the recognition of a natural 
object in an artistic production “This is that” which is 
responsible for pleasure. There is a kind of inference and, 
therefore, some exercise of the intelligence is involved in such 
a recognition- And as the exercise of reason, the highest 
aspect of the human soul, is always pleasant to the mind, 
comedy is pleasant. 
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In applying the ttieory of idealisation to the works of the 
■poetical Mnse we have to keep two points in our minds (i) his 

conception of the soul and (ii) distinction between virtue and 
philosophy. Tragedy is not a presentation of pure abstract idea. 

For; such an idea is to be realised only in philosophic 
contemplation. Tragedy is not philosophy. It is imitation of 
■ worthy or illustrious and perfect action. It is, therefore, not 
concerned with the pure intellectual aspect of the human soul. 

Its aim is to present the appetitive aspect, to which all passions 
and emotions belong and vhicl\ is the spring of nil notions. 

It presents human soul, not in its blind pursuit of the objects 
of sensuous satisfaction, but in its effoit to strike the 7nean 
between two extremes under the guidance nnd control of 
reason j or rather a soul w'hich, because of long and continuous 
obedience to the dictates of reason, hns got into the habit of 
always following the middle course between two extremes» 
a soul, which is virtuous, worthy or illustrious nnd exhibits its 
worthiness in all actions. 

But tragedy is not the only product of the Poetical Muse. 
Epic nnd corned)’ are also her products. The meaning of • 
imitation, ns hns just been stated, is the particular meaning 
in the context of tragedy. In general, however, imitation 
means presentation of action of worth)’ and virtuous persons 
no less than that of the depraved and viciniis.. hlen. axe of 
three kinds : (i) better or (ii) worse than we are and (iii) like 

ourselves. Epic, such ns that of Homer, imitates better meu 
Ilian ue are. Tragedy and comedy (Uffer from each other 
because of the difference in their objects of imitation. The 
former imitates better and the latter worse men. The former is 
the presentation of the beautiful and the latter that of the ugly* 
IMITATION IN COMEDY. 

The full meaning of comedy, we can understand only 
we remember Aristotie's conception of the ugly. According 
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in. THE MANNERS OF IMITATION. 

Imitation by means of words may be effected in three 
ways, (i) The poet may himself narrate the whole thing ^ 
from the beginning to the end in his own person, without 
in any way concealing his identity, (li) He may assimilate 
himself to any person or persons, character or characters o 
the plot, which he is poetising, so as to conceal completely 
his personality from the hearers and readers, making them 

think that it is not the poet but the character or character 

of the plot who are speaking. This is what is done in 
tragedies and comedies, (iii) He may combine ^ 
aforesaid manners, as is done in the epic , as, or insta , 
Homer does in his Iliad. 

HereAristofle differs from Plato. While according to 

the latter, narration is not imitation and assimilation alone is 

imitation : according to the former, narration and assimilation 
both are equaUy manners of imitation.- The reason _ is 
obvious. Imitation, according to Plato, consists m producing 
an illusory likeness of what already exists as an object of 
sense in a medium which is the object of the same sense 
as the original. But narration is not a presentation m words 
so similar to the original as to lead t^e Nearer to 
mistake it for the original. For, even if we do not tak 
other points of difference into account, the difference in 

the -perBon' is so striking that it will force Use f u^n us 
and make us realise the difference from the original Plato, 
therefore, had to reject narration as a manner of imitation. 
IMirlxiVE FACULTY AND INTEREST IN BETA- 

tion inborn. 

We observe that chUdren like to imitate. They are 
most imitative. All acquisition of knowledge in childhood 
is through imitation. We delight in seeing the imitations 

not only of those, tlie sight of which is pleasing, but also 
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I fit was Aristotle, who first noticed that presentation of 
ngli^ in representative art has its own fascination. He was 
^ the first to contradict the Platonic view that the artistic 
presentation affects ns ns dofs the corresponding realit>-. 
According to Aristotle, it is not the content of likeness but 
the fact of likeness, which is the secret of attraction in comedy. 

WIDER MEANING OF IMITATION. 

Qlraitation, therefore, has ft wider meaning for Aristotle 
than it has for Plato. It is not merely production of a thing, 
so like what we perceive in nature as to create nn illusion of 
reality, but of things better or worse than they are to 
be found in the external world. It is the presentation of an 
advance on a given reality. It is not confined to the per- 
ceptible, It extends to the mental. Voices and figures are 
to be iimtated no less than the paeons and feelings^ 

H. THE MEANS OF IMITATION. 

Qolours, figures, vcnces, rhythm, words and harmony 
ate the means of imitation. They may be used separately or 
jointly. The arts of the flute and the lyre, for instance, employ 
rhythm and harmony, but dancing employs rhythm without 
harmony. Dancers, through figxired rhythm imitate passions, 
manners and actions. Epic alone imitates by means of mere 
uwdj cr Bietre, It empfoys either a certain fcmd of metre 
or mixes various kinds of metre in the composition. But 
tragic, comic and dithyrarabic poetry employ three means, 
rhythm, melody and measure. 


These acts are different .from one another according to 
the means by which they produce imitation. The chamcte- 
rKhc of imitation, which consists in producing or making 
similar to the ide„i, 
of the artist, is common to all of them. 
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but not necessarily always. The last is purely rational. The 
first is responsible for motion or activity of growth, procreation 
and decay ; and represents the plant soul. The second and third 
characterise the animal soul in so far as they are not under 
the direction of reason. The animal possesses the sensitive 
power. It sees, hears, tastes, touches and smells the variety 
of objects of the external world, and according as the 
sense-activities are furthered or impeded, he feels pleasure 
or pain in them and, therefore, being prompted by desire 
or appetite for sensuous pleasure, acts in a variety of ways 
to acquire the object, if it is known or discovered to be the 
object of pleasure, but tries to shun or get away from it if 
the case be the reverse. 

The tragic imitation has nothing to do with the action • 
of these types, because tragedy is not an imitation of action- 
of plant or that of animal, and for that matter, not even of 
that which, though found in man, is essentially the characte- 
ristic action of plant or animal, in which the nutritive, sensitive 
and appetitive aspects of the soul do not submit to the com- 
mand of reason. It is strictly confined to the action, which is- 
characteristically human ; which is the result^ of long and 
continuous struggle between the two opposing forces, nutritive, • 
sensitive and appetitive on one side and rational on the 
other, of victory of the latter over, the former and of conse- 
quent habitual submission of the first three to the last. 

The relation between the former and the latter aspects of 
the soul is very much like the one that exists between matter 
and form in external nature. Just ns matter does not 
nlwnj^s readily submit to the rule of form, but resists it and 
consequently gives rise to what is deformed and ugly, so the 
nutritive, sensitive and appetitive aspects of the soul do not 

Pel.. 41. 
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those the sight of which is painful or dreadful ; for instance, 
tlie imitations of loathsome worms and dead bodies. 

The reason for delight is tlmt learning, the e-xtension of 
knowledge, is equally delightful to both philosopher and 
laynnan. And by means of imitative production we 
are able to get the knowledge of the external realities 
which may, under tlie circumstances, not be otherw’ise 
possible. The consciousness Uut the object present before us 
, is an imitation frees it from the horrible and disgusting 
elements. Hence the imitations of the disgusting also are 
pleasant.- 


Imitations are pleasing only when they are recognised to 
be imitations of known realities ; otherwise pleasure from 
imitation is not because it is imitation, but because of the 
goodness of workmanship or of colours. 

Having thus brieliy surveyed the entire field of art, to 
•which Aristotelian theory of imitation applies, we turn to 
tragedy with which he primarily deals in his Poetics. 

ACTION IN THE CONTEXT OF TRAGEDY. 

Action IS the object of tragic imitation. It is not, however, 
eve^ action that tragedy imitates. Imitation in tragedy i; 
confined to action of a certain type only, worthy, perfect and 
illustnous acUon. In order to get at the full meaning of this 

Z J y '“““T minds the 

to S “'1' 

therefore, the mamspnng of nU acUons. 

(i) Nnhiti^ OrSensfee r', T 

(V) InleUective, are responiu PP®""® Imaginative and 

anotor. Of fee 

- second, third end Eonrth to" r”® " 

irmtionnl, inasmuch us they 

they submit to the control of reason, 
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those the sight of which is painful or dreadful ; for instance, 
tlie imitations of loathsome worms and dead bodies. 

The reason for delight is that lenniing, tlie extension of 
knowledge, is equally delightful to both philosopher and 
layman. And by means of imitative production we 
are able to get the knowledge of the external realities 
wliicli may, under the circumstances, not be otherwise 
possible. The consciousness that the object present before ns 
. is an imitation frees it from the horrible and disgusting 
elements. Hence the imitations of the disgusting also are 
pleasant.- 


Imitations are pleasing only when they are recognised to 
be imitations of known realities ; otherwise pleasure from 
imitation is not because it is imitation, but because of the 
goodness of workmanship or of colours. 

Having thus bcielly surveyed the entire field of art, to 
which Aristotelian theory of imitation applies, we turn to 
tragedy with which he primarily deals in his Poetics. 


ACTION IN THE CONTEXT OF TRAGEDY. 

Action IS the object of tragic imitation. It is not, however, 
every action that tragedy imitates. Imitation in tragedy u 
confined to action of aceitain type only, worthy, perfect and 
Jllustnoas action. In order to got at the full meaning of this 
pan of the definition v/e have to recall to our minds the 

Anstotehan conception ot the soul, the principle of life and. 

therefore, the mabspriog of nil actions. 

of the soul, admitted by Aristotle; 

('v) InteUectlerartT^po^^M Imaginative anf 

nt . 1 , “1’°'®'’’'^ lot action of some kind oi 

^ second,’ third 

_ lontth are partly rational and parth 

irrational, inasmuch ♦ko,. . ui u . 

ey submit to the control of reason 
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human nature, which makes manifest the essential, nature of 
human being as such, which distinguishes man from every 
other creature and which consists, not in mere bodily existence 
or sensuous feeling, the exercise of the vegetable and animal 
functions, but in harmonious co-operation between the rationa l 
and the irrational aspects of the sou l. 

IMAGES AND ACTION. 

The question is, **What is it in the soul that initiates action?” 
And the answer is that the appetite, which is nothing but 
desire, is responsible for action, when the senses are affected 
by external objects and the affection is realised to be pleasant 
or painful, according as the sense-operations are fiuthered 
or impeded and consequently there arises the desire to gain 
or shun the object. This is a point, which we discussed in 
a preceding section. But action is not always necessarily 
consequent on the immediate affection of the senses, Man is 
not always aroused to action by what is directly present. Action 
of a higher ^ type, the characteristic human action, is not that, 
to which man is forced by the directly present object of sense. 
It is ratlier that which he initiates independently of the 
immediate sense-stimulus. The question, therefore, now is, 
“What is it that is responsible for independent initiation of 
action ?” Aristotle’s reply to this is that images move us 
to action. 

He holds' that the affection is not only in the organs of 
sense, \vhile they arc perceiving, but also in the deeper parts 
when they have ceased to perceive ; it is in their deeper 
parts as well ns at the surface. Tiiis is evident in 
those cases in which perception of an object is continued 
for a long time. For, when wc turn the sense in another 
direction, the impression follows. When, for instance, wc 
look away from Uie sun, the movement proihiccd in the c^-c 
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necessarily always submit to the dictates of reason ; on tlie 
contrary, they resist it occasionally and so are responsible for 
what is immoral and sinful in man. 

Trape imitation has nothing to do with the immornl and 
sinful action. Nor has it to do vdth the accidental and isolated 
action tha,t follows from equally accidental and Isolated victory 

01 the rational over the irrational and partly rational and the 
cons^uent unwilling and grudging submUsion of the latter to 
the dictate of the former. On the contr.iry, it has to do with 
senes of actior^ rvhich is due to the habitual submission of 

aspect of the soul, a series that leads to one end 

perfect action. 

’ rational narts ts a "i* irrational ns well as 

"utritive. sensitive a„dTp^,mi;l‘'p‘r'^ r^^ut also 

fore, consists, not in the ensl’ 

femer, but in the harmonious i”!ld°^ latter by Ria 
between the opposing forces in , ° “‘Oporation 

hfe may be fully realised diff human 

in'fhe right way • there sh n™ 'be soul must act 

reason; fading and de5te. H 

object of trape imitation i™'* action, which is the 
as such, the conlemulation of ^ perfect action of reason 
efRciency, wisdom or insinhi r.**™* ' '^bich intellectual 

the emotional aspect of the sour*^^V Perfect action of 

attitiuhuagardstoj,, > ''bich consists in the rational 

anger, desire 
In the mean 

action, which — ■ 


■ SO on ; ,, 

ootion, which sprier “=S°n 

voluntary action, conscionslv ' '}'=P“"'Kon or habit of will, 
action, the action, wluch '=bos® 

^ realUaticn of the specific 
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question, therefore, is. -‘What is it n the a^t that rs^espo^^ 
Lie for the actiorr that tragedy t-esente ? ^ 

answer is that the rrranners and sentments are the « 

springs. 

MANNERS. ,vhich are 

Manners are ^ subordination and suhjuga- 

formed by repeated efforts rational m a 

tion of the irrational aspect finds himself and is 

variety of situations. nstitute one of the mainsprings 

called upon to act. They M ^ it. 

of action and are responsibl 

There are four requisites of ma^ers^:-^^^ 

1. They ought to be goo^ . performance 

consists in goodness of deliberate mten ° necessarily 

of action. And the intention in words and 

through the manifestation of deliber 

deeds. j f ii to the person concer- 

2. They should be adapted status 

ned. They should be such as e improper to represent 

of the person. It would, for instance. be improper t 

a woman' as brave and terrible. 

3. 

about the third point. Buck ey saj Bosanquet Sri'S 

Butchersaj'sthatthey must be true to follow 

that they must be natural an , 

the latter. whatever be the moral 

4. They should be L i,ave. he should con- 

habits, which the hero is notions and situations, 

sistcntly be made to show person reacting to 

Itisundramatictosliowone and the sam. pc 

simUar situations in different wa}*s. __ — 
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% the light persists. The fact is that perception sets up a 
repercussion both' in the body and in the soul. This effect, 
which is more lasting than perception itself, remains in a 
potential state. It is not a conscious state of mind but an' 
unconscious modification of it. It is capable of being revived 
and of being brought to the conscious state from the un- 
conscious. The potential can be actnalised. Hence images, 
less lively and less trustworthy than the sensuous, are formed 
and attended to. Tliefaeidtif tohieh is respomihlc for revival is 
t^^inatton. Dream, memory and recollection, which are 
made up of the residual traces of past sensations, are 
due to this faculty. Both thought and desire presuppose 
imagination. Desire presupposes imagination® of the good or 
the pleasant. And it is impossible to think without images 
before the mind. The use of images in thinking implies their 
use in that process of deliberation, in which the mind balances 
. the present against the future and decides upon a course of 
action. 

Thus, the process? and faculties involved in the initiation 
of action may be summed up ns follows ; — 

1. The appetitive faculty fixes upon nn end. 

2. The practical intellect, as distinct from the specula*' 
live intellect, calculates the means to tlie end and decides upon 
the course of action. 

3. Imagination co-operates with both. Hence, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, practical ’intelligence and appetency in co- 
operation with imagination imtiatc action. 

SOURCES OF ACTION. 

Tragedy is n presentation of action. Every action pre- 
supposes ^ agent, by whom it is effected or performed. The 

1. Itoss.. 143. 

2. DeAn.,LVin. 
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tb the ratiobal and consists in following the mean between two 
extremes. We have also shown that snch an action is not 
only stimulated by the sensuous objects and situation but also 
is initiated by the co-operation of imagiaation with practical 
intellect and appetency. But perfect action is not identica 
with the tragic action. For, tragedy presents a complete 
action and the completion of an action lies in e 
attainment or realisation of the fruit, aimed at by the agent. 
Presentation of the attainment of the objective by the 
hero, however, can never excite the tragic emotions of pity 
and fear in the spectators. In order to show clearly 

reasons why it does -not do so, we iiave discuss the natur 

of the tragic emotions themselves and the causes, which are 
responsible for their arousal. 


GENERAL NATURE OF EMOTION. 

Pity and fear, which the tragic action aims at nrousmg, 
are emotions. And emotions as such are, accor 
Aristotle, psycho-physical. For, according to his sys em, 
■everytluDg has two aspects, (i) formal and (li) matena 
Even -the animate subject is form’ implicated in m 
Every .action and -emotion, therefore, naturally as a o 
side, as concerns the soul and a material side, as co 

the body. Every emotion is a fact -of the soul as w 

fact of the body. Anger, for instance, may be define m i 
spiritual aspect as a desire for hurting one, who has u > 

and in its physibal aspect as boiling of the blood and heat 

round about the heart. Thus, emotion, uhich rises 
animated subject, is a coinplc.x fact haring tuo ’ 

which implicate each other, though they can o 

distinguished. 

Emotions exist in the mind;* pleasure and p.ain 
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RELATIVE POSITION OF MANNERS AND ACTION. 

Manners give a certain character to the hero. But his 
actions nre responsible for his happiness or misery. There- 
fore, tragedy, which is a presentation of action, caiuiot exist 
without action. It may exist without manners. The end of 
tragedy is not the imitation of manners. It may involve 
manners because of action. Action and fable are the end of 
tragedy. Such tragedies e-xist ns are without manners. 
Manners nre responsible for the deliberate choice of both word 
and action. Hence those speeches and actions are without 
manners, in which there is no evidence of choice. 
SENTIMENT. 

Sentiment is the means adopted by the speakers “to 
emonstrate anything or to explain their meaning". It.may 
be defrned m a general way as the discursive energy of reason. 
But accurately speaking it is tliat power of the soul, which 

reasons scientifically, deriving the principle of reasoning from 

e in e ect. The latter definition is appropriate to the 
Greek word "dianoia"— which Aristotle has used in the 
pri^nt context and has been translated as “sentiment”-so far 

?m c nr“ 1 -“-ning by 

im gm ti n and opinions. Bn, it does not fit in with the 

- ‘ 1 ''= 

and lormmg the mainspring of notion i • 

have been followed by Bosanqnct. who inte~ “ 

intellectual reflection.* merprets “dmnoia” as 

LIMITATION OF THE TRAGIC ACTION 
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PITY 

Pitj- is a sort ofpaiB,* occasioned by an evU, which is 

capable of hurting or destro}-ing, which appears to e a one. 
who does not deser\-e it, and which one may oneself, or som - 
one closely connected, expect to endure. The evd exa 
pit}^ when it is near. 

Those persons do not fed pitj-, who are under the exate- 

ment of courage: for, they do not calculate the future : nor 

do those, who are \-iolentl}' affected bj fear. 

PiU. is fdt towards friends and acquaintances, if fey 
benotofcte connection. About the 
connected, people fed just as they do a ou e 
The formerrthe- circumstance for pity and the latt« f- 
horror. Horror is distinct from pity and has a tendencj 
expd pity from the breast 

Pity is fdt. if the er-il *0 “PP'“"^thits 

is felt towards those, who are 
rank and social standing. For, m ^ 

seen with greater clearness as possib ^ 

WTiatei-er men fear in them own cases tJiey piy 

see it befalUng another. \ 

Indications such as garments e|. ' 

who have suffered, excite pitj . ty 
if the person bears the e^al -^nrhiousU- 

the effect of pity- 

Only such disasters as are do so or do so 

Past and distant future disasters after 
fainUy. Hence the characters, which are g 
help of geiiureB, race, dr«» and acting, appears 

cffL in rroaucing piV For. tJ.rc„g?i acting t}.c cnl apr 

f^lcgc at Tiitnd. 
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attendants. Their operations bring about a change in ani- 
mated beings and influence decision, Aristotle considers them 
under three heads. Confining our attention to pity and fear, 
with the arousal o£ which tragedy is concerned, we may 
present these heads as follows ; . 

1. How are those, who are susceptible to pity and fear, 
affected ? 

2. Whom do they usually pity and fear ? 

3. On what occasions do these emotions rise ? 

FEAR. 


a sort of pain or agitation arising out of an idea 

ftat an evil' capable of either destroying or giving pain is 
.mpendmg over us. Only such evUs cause fear as are 
capable of causing considerable pain or destruction and such 

XrTuo~'’’“‘ “ 

I»Wcff“f oMugrto'harm^^n'f "h^" 

power so that tt, ’ ^ both will and 

guilt those who 1 , virtues, accomplices in 

which happening to“oU.^. cxdTfcor''^^® 

of fear. Those persons, who think “’’'“*• 

thing, are free from fear. Fw fea^ 

of some destructive enl. apprehension 
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hero, not such as involves complete merging of the individua- 
lity of the former into that of the latter. For, in that case 
the feeling of pity, which presupposes the objective cognition of 
him who is pitied, will be out of the question. It presupposes 
identity of interests, values and responses only, while the 
individuality of the individual spectator remams in tact. 


tragic error. 

Now the questionlis. “If tragedy is a presentation of 
perfect action and, therefore, of perfect man, how can 
there be anything in it such as can be responsible for 
the excitation of pity V* For, pity arises frorn the sight 
of suffering. But how can a person, who is morally 
perfect, meet with what is pitiable ? To present such a 
man falling into adverse conditions«from=*the -prosperous, JS 
impious. Such a presentation : is neitherrnrsubject- of com- 
miseration nor of terror.' — * 


To answer this question, Aristotle seems slightly to 
modify the definition of tragedy. He maintains that the ero 
of tragedy should neither be a worthy or morally 
man, nor a depraved person, who falls from prospenty i 
adversity, but a character between the two, who neither exc 
in rirtue and justice, nor is changed through wco 
depravitj- from a state of great renown and prospentj m o 
oE disrepute and adversity, but \\ ho experiences this c a g 
through some great error as does Qidipus. What he ^ 

means by this becomes clear if we fully understand his 

of error ns discussed in his Ethics and appl> it to 


and 


consequent fate of OSdipus. 


three TYPES OF ACTION. 

There are three t>T)es of 
involuntnry and (lii) not-voluntary. 


action : (•) voluntary- (ii) 

Voluntary acti on is tlrnt, on 
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FRIENDLY FEELING. 

Aristotle maintains' that jrity is felt towards friends and 
acquaintances. For a clearer understanding of his idea of 
pity, therefore, it is nece^ry to state here summarily his 
views on friendship. Friendly feeling is the wishing a person 
what we think good for his sake and not for our own and 
the exerting ourselves to procure it so far as it lies within our 
powers. Hence a friend is one, who entertains and returns 
this feeling, who participates in joy at good fortune no less 
than in sorrow at what ngrieves, to whom the same things 
are good and evU and who is friend and foe to the 
same persons. 


Friendship is felt towards those, who have the same 
ideas and ideal, who have the same friends andenemies, who 
have the same^ interest and to whom the same things are 
good or bad as in the case of ourselves. It is felt towards 
those who are good in respect of moral excellence, who are 
of approved character, who are neat in thdr appearance, dress 
end whole manner of living, who do not inspire us with fear 
, and before whom we feel confidence. 


CHORUS AS FRIENDS OF THE HERO. 

Pity from tragic presentation, according to Aristotle, is 
the he nnyta those spectators who are friendly towards 
A^ta^’ if -“ember 

s^tators They are the ideal 

in the n," f P^e*’°'Physical conditions, therefore, necessary 

presentaUonrre j^t ^ thosl;™^'' f-“ “ 

Bcntcd Ti, ^ which the chorus are pre- 

^ If lCts “ 

idenUty of values “'f “'“tions, no less that 

pcricncc presupposes ideorr^“’ 

— 1 tification of the spectator with th< 

1 . 1 
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object, means, circumstances, end, deed or manner. A , 
done through ignorance of any of them, is involuntary, _ provide 
the agent really feels sorry when he discovers the 
the ignorance of which the deed was done. Such acts are 
ground of pity and pardon. For, they are really invo un ary 
Thus, when Ai'istotle talks of error, as the cause of change 
of hero’s condition from prosperous into adverse an 
it to be primarily responsible for the tragic * 

spectator, he means the ignorance of some of the pa 
of action. This will become clear, if we apply w a we 

said in regard to action, done through ignorance, to the cas 

of (Edipus. 

THE FACTS, (EDIPUS WAS IGNORANT OF. 

Laius, King of Thebes, had been told at J 

Oracle that a son would be born to him, w o wou 

and marry his wife. Therefore, when locastn, q > 
bore a son, the babe was given to a shepher to ^ 
a mountain. This man, out of pity, gave it to ano - 
who took it to Corinth and there it was brought up 
of King Polybus and was named (Edipus. 

Years went by. Once, at a feast, 
taunted with not being the real son of Po y us. 
to ask the Oracle at Delphi and there he was toW that t was 
his destiny to kill his father and to marry us mo • > 

therefore, resolved never to go near Conn again 
the road going towards the East On the way be ^met 

Laius. He was ignorant of the fart Laius and 

was his father. A quarrel occurred. P 

three of his followL. Only that shepherd, "'bo 

asked to c-xpose the child ((Edipus) on a moiintain, e=ca^ . 

(Edipia reached Thebes at a time when Thebes ; 

plagneil by the Sphiax. who proposed a riddle to ' 

and kiHcil nil those who cowW not g«(^^ it* 
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account of which the agent is praised or blamed, accorduig ns it 
happens to he in accordance with Uie moral principle or 
otherwise. Involuntary nctton. on tlie other hand, is that, for 
which the agent is either'excused or pitied. It is divided into 
two kinds (i) that which is done under compulsion and (li) that 
which is done through ignorance. 

1. ACTION UNDER COMPULSION. 

Compulsory action is that, which is wholly due to an 
external cause to which the agent does not contribute 
anything, which he is forced to do without being given any 
choice or to which he is dragged by someone of ovenvhelirung 
power per force. There are, however, actions, to which, though 
^ a man is forced by an external cause, yet the force is not 

^ so overwhelming as not to leave any room for choice to the 

agent. For instance, a tyrant bids a person to 
something, which is positively disgraceful, and threatens to 
kill his nearest relations, parents and children, in case of refusal 
to carry out the behest. Or take another mstance. A ship is 
overtaken by a storm and to save the lives of the passengers 
and crew it is necessary to throw away tlie cargo. The 
question arises, “Is the committal of the disgraceful deed. or the 
throwing away of the cargo under the circumstances, voluntary 
or involuntary ?” It is not a voluntary act in so far as it is 
done under the compulsion' from outside, yielding to which 
is a lesser evil than total indifference to it. But, in spite of the 
compulsion, there is still a choice left to the agent. Such 
actions, therefore, are of mixed nature, partly voluntary and 
partly involuntary. 

II. action THROUGH IGNORANCE. 

The other kind of involuntary action is that which is done 
through ignorance, not of the principle, which determines the 
choice, nor of th e universal, but of the particular, agent, 
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of the visitor to the house of the dead person. The infiuen 
of the Cult of Dionysus on Greek religion playe 
important part in its development. Pbto at maig — 

i n his Dialogues refers to the various — ° 

Kathartic dnr.trin e and seems to anticipate Aristotl e. » 
therefore, necessary to bring out the full implication 
“Katharsis” by tracing out the history of the a 
doctrine and by putting together what 
subject. . 

Thus, the Kathartic doctrine was no^a 

Aristotle. It was prevalenF m GVeece Fs a religious doctrine 

long before philosophy and, therefore, sstbetics came 
being in that land. Aristotle has simply adopte i ^ ^ 
some modification to e.Nplain the nature of the e ec 
tragic presentation on the spectator. For a clear un 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of Katharsis it is necessary 
definite idea of what Katharsis meant to bis , . 

Were the elements of the then existing doctrine, i 
retains, as well as those, which he rejects, and m w 
he has modified it to suit his own purpose. 

The accepted meaning of Katharsis is Thus it 

is the removal of something that is undesira cnme- 

involves (i) that which is removed (ii) that rom u 
.thing is removed and (iii) the means of effecting s^h mmm 

It is the soul or the body that is purified. however, 

from which it is purified. The means of pun ica m 
are different, according as the impurity, from v 
the body is intended to be purified, differs. 

TYPES OF KATH.ARSIS. 
I-KATHARSIS of visitors to FUNERi 

CEREMONY. 

The Greeks believed that the . Jefilemcnt 

house of the dead person, incurred a rengi 
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monster’s oddle and tho monster hurled herself from the 
on which she sat and died. CEdipus was made the kin„ 
Thebes end married locasta. After sbtteen years a grea 
calarmty visited Thebes and the drama begins with CEdipus 


on the stage, facing a crowd, led by a priest. 

We find that the life of CEdipus is nothing but a series of 
errors. He kills his father and marries his own mo ter. 
But all this is done in ignorance of the particulars. ^Vhl e 
he is killing his father he is ignorant of the fact that the 
person, at whom he is aiming his blow, is bis father. u 
same is true in the case of lus marriage with the mother. 
The fact is that he fled from Corinth, where he was brought 


up as the son of the king of the land, for the simple reason 
that in case he lived there, there could be a possibility o 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of the Oracle at Delphi- 
He is a man of very strong character and strict mora 
principles. But he is ruled by the destiny, which keeps bini 
ignorant of the particulars. Thus, CEdipus errs inasmuch 
as he is ignorant of the particulars; and his acts are involun- 
tary, because he feels extremely sorry for them as soon as 
the particulars are revealed to him and suffers the doom froui 
his own hands and, therefore, arouses pity and fear. As 


such he is a fit hero for the tragedy. 

' We have' so far been concerned with that part of Aris- 
totle’s definition of tragedy, which defines the nature of action 


that tragedy presents. The part, which ‘is now going 
be discussed, states the aim of tragic presentation. 






\\RRA!RX ^ Katharsis from the excessive elements 
■ ,|n t>hy and fear, is the aim of tragedy. 

im ‘ 

iliWli®*' is difficult and controvertial. It bad 

^ felopment before it came into the han^ 
Dl^^^^TlMevdoped slowly from the earliest iCatbarsis 
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He had to get purified and had to offer propitiatory sacrifice. ^ 
Katharsis from the blood of the slain was necessary to rem 
the impurity, that attached to the murderer, to enti e im 
rarticipatiou in the religious gatherings of state and famdy. 


While Homeric poems know nothing of any such 
purification or Katharsis,^ Plato 

is evident from his Laws, wherein he declares riaat Ins ate 
shall take its regulations for Katharsis and propitiation 

Delphi. 

IV. RELIGIOUS KATHARSIS IN ELEUSINIAN 
MYSTERY WORSHIP. 

Eleusinian princes were instructed by g°^^^^®®®^° 7 kept 
in the performance o£ rites® due io er. ^ xeiveal 

secret by the princes, who considered it ° These 

them tJ any one outside the circle 0/ 
rites ensured the performers a blessed h 
hereafter. 

In consequence, however,^ of the the 

Athens, the Eleusinian ‘ ^ ^tion of an 

Eleusinian system of worship was raise ^ public soon 

official cult Although EleiKinian mys ene= - 
after the union of Eleusis with Athens an a ■ ^^uessary 
.V' rrtintheworship,yet Kath^rs.^w. ^a nec ^ J 

.ondition of participation m them. 

[ guilty’ of murder or even .^as impossible to 

I according to the then prevalent belief, 

I get purified, were e-vcluded from the mj' steries 

,1 ^ ^'tlie-'n- 

;» t h.,., 181 . A 


1. n.,., 181. 

2. Pfy., 210. 

3. rif.. 252. 
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by coming .into contact with the corpse. And at the door 
the room, where the corpse lay, a bowl, full of water, broug 
from another house, was placed. And those who left the 
house purified themselves with it. 


n; KATHARSIS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
FAMILY. 

When the funeral ceremony was over, the members of' 
the family, who incurred more defilement than mere visitors, 
performed solemn rite of religious' Katharsis with the blood 
of the sacrificed animals, taken in bowls. The belief that th- 
persons attending the funeral get defiled and need purification 
before they can perform the religious rites, is recorded by 
-1 Yajnavalkya® and other authors of the Smrtis, According to the 
Mitak?ar5, the defilement so incurred does not mean simply 
disqualification for the religious rites but implies certain positive 
element which gets into the man. The period-oE impurity 
and the nature of purificatory rite differ, nccording as the 
relation of the person so defiled is near or remote to the dead. 
The belief is still current in India. 


in. KATHARSIS FROM THE BLOOD OF THE SLAIN. 

It was the duty of the nearest members of the family 
the murdered to avenge the murder. And even the state took 
upon itself the duty of directing the blood-feud along constitu* 
^ tional channels. The trial was in ^sence a religious act. It 
I duected to the satisfaction of die invisible powers’, the injured 
souls of the dead or the ghosts thatlrepresented them. Hence? 
all was not over when the human verdict on the case had been 
given and abided. On his return from exile the man,' guilty 
of involuntary homicide, besides receiving the pardon of the 
r elatives of the dead man, had still a double duty to perfonn- 

^ iT Piy., 101. ' 

•2. 'Yaj., 291. , 

• 8. Pjy., 179. \ 
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most part. The Greeks had innumerable occasions to wm 
into contact with the Thr-acu^ple in many wajs at a iairly 
early period of tlreir history and so came to know of this cult . 

The cult of Dionj-sus was essentially different from the 
Greek worship of the gods, known from 
It was closely related to the Phrj-gian cult of K)bele. 
was thoroughly orgiastic in character. It was held on , 

tops of mountains in the dark night. Vanous musicrd m^ru- 

mL such as bronze cj-mhaU. kettledrums and partcu b 
the Phrj-gian flute were played upon, 

jubilation. The dancers, who w«e 

They earned snakes in their wrought 

In this way they raged ^ ' ttis sacred frenoi, 

to the highest pitch of excitemen . ^ 

they fell upon the beast, selected as their \ 
pieces nnd devoured it raw. 

ITS EFFECT ON THE PARTICIPANTS. , . 

Tl, d.tai .M, iH™ 

hallucination in those, who ^^er ^ ilnrkness etc., 

the delirious whirl of dance, w' pionj-sus-worship. 

which were the characteristic feature -n-orshipper in 

Hence all the external objects appeare ^ worshipper 

accordance with his fancy and iroaginah ^ imagina- 

W'as transported from the w'orld of tea i senses had 

flon. («) Tbe violently indued union 

a religious purpose. It broug spiritual atte ndants. 

and relationslup with the go d an 

— 
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V EMOTIONAL KATHARSIS AND THE CULT OF 
DIONYSUS. 

The four types of Katharsis, which have been discussecl 
so far, were purifications from certain elements of impurity, 
avhich entered a person because of either polluting contact 
with the dead bodies or sorne such heinous crime ns murder. 

\ The Knthartic theory of Aristotle has no reference to them. 
We ■ introduced them to give an • historical account of • the 
progress of the Kathartic doctrine, which culminated in the 
emotional Katharsis, with which Aristotle is primarily con- 
cerned in the course of .his definition of tragedy. 

The emotional Katharsis owes its origin to (i) the 
adoption of the cult of Dionysus by the Greeks (ii). its psycho- 
pathic effect on them and (in) the discovery by the priests 
\and physicians tha‘t the initiation of the persons, suffering 
from the religious mania, into the Dlonysiac ritual was an 
effective means of purgation or purification of the pent up 
religious emotion so as to bring the patient to the normal 
condition. 


' The cult of Dionysus considerably affected the existing 
Apollonian religion in Greece, It was responsible for the 
change in the conception of the soul and const quent rise of 
mysticism and inspired prophecy. There are occasional 

references, as has already been stated, in the works of Plato 


to Katharsis and cult of Dionysus, which throw considerable 
light on Aristotelian doctrine of Katharsis, We shall, there- 
fore, present the important features of the cult of Dionysus, 
s at opdon by and its effect on the Greeks and references 
to this cult ana Kathartic tradition in Plato, before stating 
Aristotelian conception of Katharsis. 

DISTINCTIVE OF THE CULT. 

The cult o! Dion, V origin in Thrace. It was 
particularly honoured among those who occupted 5? southern- 
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of Delphi once a year in the spring. It grew in popularity. g 
number of the Greeks participated in it. It was continue or a 
long time. The result was that because of the repeate 
volitional effort at religious ecstasy, a psychopathic ten en y 

fall in such an ecstatic state developed and showed itself i 

the abnormal states of mind, which consisted in th.' leizure y 
religious emotion and perception of things whicli 
corresponding objective reality. At times so mar^ pe 
were affected by this religious mania that it had t e oo - o 
an epidemic. The religious mania was well recognised both 
by psychologists and physicians. 

TREATMENT OF RELIGIOUS MANIA. 

The only means of curing the seizure by the religious 
mania was the initiation of the patient into Dionysiac ntual 

The performance of t; e ritual, the essential elements o 
, Were the Phrygian music of well-recognise e caoy 
arouse an emotion To the highest pitch, whirling dance and 
burning of incense, brought about the discharge, 

purification of pent up religious emotion and so restored tte 

patient to the normal condition. This ritual afforded th 
opportunity to the religious emotive tendency ° 
scope for self-expression to the point of exlmishon of J 
and 80 coming to the normal- The religious min s 
that Dionysnf as Bacchus aroused religious* -adne^o 
highest point at first and then himself, as Lysios an i 
Stilled and tranquilised it. 

THE EFFECTS OF DIONYSIAC CULT ON 
APOLLONI.AN RELIGION. 

h inspired prophecy. 

Greek religion, before it came under the ^m ..en« 
Thracian cult of Dionysus, knew nothin^ 


1. f«y., 237. 
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(ui) It broke the physical barriers of the worshipper. It made 
him feel raised high above the level of everyday existence. 
The super-human and iiifra-human were mingled in his person, 
(iv) It developed powers', of which, in everyday 
life, thwarted by the body, the worshipper knew’ nothing. It 
freed him from tlie limitations of time and space so that he 
saw what the spiritual eyes only could behold. 


ADOPTION OF DIONYSIAC RELIGION IN GREECE 
AND ITS EFFECT ON ART. 

The Greeks received the Dionysiac religion from Thrace 
and amalgamated it with Apollonian religion. It was no longer 
the old Thracian Dionysus, who now took the place beside other 
gods of the Greek Olympus as one of themselves. He was 
completely Hellenized. He was worshipped as the incarnn* 
tion of all natural life and vigour, as the typical exponent of 
the most eager enjoyment of life, (i) Even uri took mnch of 
if* vui>iration'^ and as^urufton totcanh the infinite from the 
worsUii of fdoiiyjK*. (li) Drama arose out of the 
chorus of Dionysiac festival. (Hi) That strange power of 
transfusing the self into another being, which the really 
inspired partidpator in the Dionysiac revel achieved in his 
c^tasj , \ us responsible for the growth and development of 
the art of actor, which consists in entering into Uie personality 
of the mpersonated character and in speaking and acting like 
him. In the drama “Bacchants" of Euripides we find a beauti- 
. “■''‘“'ioo to overwhelmed the senses and 

consciousness of the Bacchants, who 


enthralled the will and 
gave themselve 


5 up to the powerful influence of Dionysus. 
PSYCHOPATHIC EFFECT ON THE GREEKS. 

1 was celebrated in Greece at the tempi® 
2* Pay.. 285. 


Diotivulac festival > 
1. Pf,.,280. 
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Dionysus, wliicU was responsible for the rise of inspired 
prophets and completely changed the ti'nditional conception of 
the soul, as presented by Homer, into a mystic conception, as a 
spark of the Divine light, as Aristotle puts it subsequently. 

in. APPLICATION OF DIONYSIAC ATTRIBUTES 
TO APOLLO. 

Before the advent of the Thracian Dionysiac cult in 

Greece, the seers of Apollo could prophesy by means of inter- 
pretation of omensh They knew nothing of ecstatic prophecy^ 

•But, prophecy of this kind was preceded by prophecy ^ 

premonitory dreams. In Plato's Crito, for instance, Socrates 

to his frienl Crito, (who was so anxious 

Socrates from the prison where he was con ne 

cution) of the appearance of a woman^ in a dream, who to d him 

of the things to come, -hich actually happene^SoerJ^ 

seems to be referring to the oracular ear spi . ^ WenJ 

prophesied through premonitory ^ overthrown by 

of the Delphic temple, this earth- p premonitory 

Apollo. Both the forms of replaced 

trierpr^W ;rr:outhof 003^ inspired 

Apollo of the attributes of Thracia y 

Apollo ceased to be toe cold, aloo Bacchic 

Greece and was addressed by 

excitement and self-abandonment. 

ly. ADDITIONS TO THE SEER’S ACTI 

fr» (Greece at a time 

Thracian cult of Dionj'sus came Thev believed in 

the minds of people were fnll of supersti i diseases, they 

i nvisible spirits and ghosts of 
1. p8y.,2S9. 
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prophecy. In fact, it knew notliing.of tlie inspiration itself, which 
consists in the elevation of the human to the divine. For, 
according to it, there was such an essential difference between 
humanity and divinity that the two had always to remain 
separate. There could, therefore, be no question of the rise 
of the former to the latter, nor could there be merging of the 
one into the other. Such knowledge, therefore, ns is due to the 
realisation of identity of the one with the other, was out of the 
question. 

, The Greeks knew of prophecy, but it did not go beyond 
^ intelligent interpretation of such signs of God’s will ns either 
occurred accidently or were purposely sought out by men. 
Prophecy, therefore, was simply an art, in which the would- 
S'l be prophets could be instructed. To such prophecy Homer 
refeis. Such were the prophets . in the temples of Zeus and 
Apollo. The inspired prophecy came to the Greeks with the 
advent and acceptance of the cult of Dionysus. 

11. lilYSTICISM. 

Thracian pult of Dionysus was essentially mystic. It 
believed (i) that a highly exalted state of feeling, enthusiasm or 
ecstasy, could raise the human soul above the level of 
everyday consciousn^s, could free it entirely from the limiting 
conditions of the body, could 'raise it to the divine level and 

could, in reality and not in mere fancy, make it live for a while 
the hfc of divinity: (h) that there is the essential identity of the 

human and the divine -.therefore, as soon as the human soul 

could free ilscU from the prison of the body, the sphere of its 
knowledge would extend beyond tbe'limits of time and space : 
It would sec things both past and future in all clarity with the 
spiritual eyes. 

Such a belief was not possible so long as the Greeks 
adhered lo their ancient conception oE the sonl. The element of 
mysticrm also, therefore, avas bronght to Greece by the cult of 
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spring, proves the same. 

KATHARTIC DOCTRINE IN PLATO. 

Aristoae was a famous pupil of Plato. In order, therefore, 
to find out the correct nature of the infiuence that Plato had on 
the Kathartic doctrine of Aristotle, which explains the nature 
of the effect that presentation of tragedy has on the sp 
according to him, it is necessary to summarise briefly tti 
Kathartic tradition as found in the works of Plato. 

- disapproval of some ASPECTS OF EXISTING 
KATHARTIC PRACTICE. 

I. Two brothers, Glaucon and Adeimantiis, while 
entreating Socrates to help them in arriving at the tiut a oi 
the nature of justice and injustice and their ’ 

epeakofthelLhartic priests and their claim to pur.fy by 

means of mysteries w^th disapproval. It is clear 

statements Li, at that time, there were mendicant p oph ts 
Who used to go to the doors o' richmen and 

that they had a power, committed to them 

they could compel gods to execute ih^ir i 

II. The same tone of disapproval "" 

m reply to the question of Socrates iw sort of 

was right in saying “He, who has a " satisfied, 

knowledge and who is curious to learn a 
may be justly termed a philosopher ?" Glaucon - > 

curiosity makes a philosopher, many a 5tr.mge lo 

i « title to the name. For instance. ""‘^'“1 ""’f ' . J,, out 
j tun nbouta at the Dionj^iac festivals as if the} 

1 tlieir ears to bear ever}* chorus. ~ — 


1. Hep., 53— c. 
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thought, were due to the influence o! spirits. The souls of the 
departed hovered round and polluted them, according to the 
then prevalent belief of the Greek people. Therefore, when the 
doctrine of ecstasy came to Greece, when the invisible spirit- 
world became visible to the ecstatic priests, their duties 
remained no longer confined to prophesying the future, but 
extended to (i) curing of diseases of ^'arious kinds, particu- 
arly those of the mind and (ii) averting of evil of every kind, 
‘ due to impurity, by means of Kntbarsis. For, both the diseases 
I and impurities were due to the influence of spirits which* 
though hidden from the physical eyes of the ordinary people* 
were visible to the spiritual eyes of the priests in ecstasy. 


IMPLICATION OF MORAL STAIN IN KATHARSIS. 

The impurities, for the removal of which Katbartic rites 
were used, were many and different in nature. But it is 
evident that Katbarsis did not imply any moral stain. The 
woman with child, the new-born babe, the deed and all those 
who touched or even accompanied the dead to the grave)*ard, 
were regarded unclean and required Katharsis. Equally 
necessary was Katharsis after bad dream, recovery from illness 
and touching the offerings, made to the spirits of the nether 
world or graves. Nobody will admit moral stain in these 
coses. 


^ No doubt Katharsis was used in the cases of murder and 
spilling of the blood. But it is clear that even in the case of 
murd^ Kathartic nte was not for remor-ing the moral stain. 
For, It was equally necessary in the cases of voluntary murder, 
involuntary homicide and jnst and unjust spilling of blood. 
The fact, that the remorse and the will to amend on the part 
of the impure were regarded os superfluous to the efficacy of 

Ka hars.s and that the impurity was regarded as sometHng 

ffiat came from outside, could spread like infection and could 
be removed by some such thing as the water of a particular 
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ly itself was not sufficient to purify the sinner from the sin. 

The suffering or punishment, according to him, was oi e 
benefit of the sinner himself. For, according to the con- 
temporary popular belief, a person,* who had ive wi 

feelings of a free man, having been violently put to death, 

was, when recently dead, angry with his murderer a , 
therefore, seeing the murderer passing his time in is 
land, terrified and disturbed him. It was, therefore, nec y 

for the sinner to withdraw himself from ^ prinds 

cause a void in all his own places for different periods, 
according to more or less serious nature of his ciime. 

But if a person does not oW ^ • 

temples and sacrifices unpurified and is not wi lOo 
exile, let the nearest relative of the -Je^ecsed pro ecute 
the murderer on charge of blood and let his punishment be 

doubled if found guilty. 

dionysiac and corybantian analogies 
PLATO. 

The interpreters of the Kathartic ° sinalogy. 

differ from one another, according as they o 'epical, 
implied by Aristotle in his definition of tragedy, t° 

01' I'eligious. We have no evidence in suppor o ^ 

the Poetics itself (which has come down to us ot y o 
ments). Let us, therefore, see it Dionysiac and corybantian an^^ 
logics, used by Plato, can in any way help us m this co 
I. Plato, while laying down the laws for nurses 
in charge of the infants, says (i) that motion is p - 

‘0 the body and the soul of everyone, particularly ‘o b«o of the 
youngest and (ii) that one can conjecture what oug i 
from this fact, that both the mirscsof infants and tl 
initiated in the remedies relating to the . . n,otliers, 

od the said idea of motion from experience, or, 
when they desire to put to sleep their children, w 
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III. Megillus of Lacedamon, while pr.aising the laws 
of Sparta regarding plensnrcs, draws pointed attention to ttto 
inexcusability of the use of intoxicating drink at the Dionysmc 
festivals. No Spartan officer, according to his statement, 
would let a person, revelling horn into.xication, go unpunished. 
The excuse of^ Dionysiac festival could not save a reveller 
from punishment. 

THE ASPECTS OF KATHARTIC DOCTRINE 
APPROVED BY PLATO. 

Plato did not dtsappiove of the cult of Dionysus in its 
entirety. His disapproval was confined only to those aspects 
of it, which were in conflict with his ethical theory or which 
were harmful to the state, according to him. 

We have already stated in an earlier section how Apollo* 
nian cult at Delphi was influenced and modified by the advent 
of Thracian cult of Dionysus in Greece. Plato accepts the 
efficacy of Katharsis in purifying a person who is guilty of the 
involuntary deeds of violence. For, he holds that 
any one in a contest or at the public games involuntarily 
a friend, he can he purified according to the law^ brought 
from Delphi, touching such matter. Similarly if a husband 
kills his wife in a passion or if a wife kills her husband in n 
similar state of mind they have to undergo the same 
purification. 

EXILE AS NECESSARY ACCOMPANIMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS PURIFICATION. 


^ From the earliest time, of which we have arty intorma-' 
tion, exile was a recognised form of snffi-ritw that ueopk 
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n In the Symposium, Alcibiades, while prafeing 
Socrates, compares him to a flute-player m Corybantme es 

as follows : — j f r 

Are you not a flute-player ? That you ^ ^ 

more wonderful performer than 

melodies of Olympus are derived. ’ , . , His 

charmed the souls of men by the power of h.s 

melodies were inspired. They, tb-efore, possessed the - 
of hearers and revealed the wants of those who had 
gods and mysteries. _ „ 

But you produce the same effect with imperfectly 

the fragments of your speech, at secon an a 
repeatedt, amaze and possess the soul of every 
and child, who comes within hearing o t em. 

Alcibiades gives an interesting descriptmn g (gg pn 
physical and ethical effect of the speeches 
himself as follows:- ^ beart 

As a result of hearing you P- rorybantian reveller 
leaps within me more than the o angry 

and my eyes rain tears ; my soul is s i ^ conscious of 
. at the thought of my own slavis J ;f I do not 

the fact that yo“ detain me until 1 grow 

shut my ears against them they \\ j am 

old. The ethical effect of your spee^ ^ neglecting 
made to confess that I ought not to n concerns of 

the wants of my soul and busying mjs csbdmed of 

the Athenians. You, and no one e, > j;„io.niedical. 

myself. The implication of analogi^-^ K,,THARSIS 

influence of dionysiac id 

ON PLATO’S THEORY OF ethic 

We have stated in the preceding ^ 


1. 6yra.,348. 
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difficulty, do, is not that they produce n state of quietness and 
silence, hut, on the contrary, what they do is that they produce 
a state of motion by constantly shaking the children in arms 
and of fullness with sound by constantly singing to them. Thus, 
children are soothed by gentle shaking and sweet songs exactly 
ns mad Bacchants are by the violent dance and the sound of 
the Phrygian windpipe. 

The psycho-physical explanation of the effect of motion and 
sound on the restless person, according to Plato, may be 
stated as follows : — 


Both restlessness in child and Bacchic madness in full- 
grown youth, are due to fear. And fear is innate in every- 
body because of the natural depravity of human soul. In the 
case of superstitious youth, conscious of a crime, fear may nlso 
be generated by the imagming of the fury of the unseen Nin- 
dictive powers. 

Agitation, according to Plato, is due to psychological or 
physical causes. It may be due to inner causes, which do not 
allow the infant to fall easily into sleep, or which produce Bac- 
chic madness in full-grown youth. It may also be due to outer 
causes such as motion and song in the case of infant and 
violent dance and sound of flute in the case of youth, over- 
powered by Bacchic madness. 


Pinto holds that agitation that is due to inner causes, is 
overcome by that for which the outer causes are responsible- 
The effect of such overcoming is psychological inasmuch os the 
Mul gets calm; and physical in so far as it produces quietness 
m the leaping heart, which is troublesome in both the cases. 
Thus, the ultimate effect of agitation, caused by external 
shmul., m the case of infant, is that it gets long and sound 

sleep and m the case of youth, overpowered by Bacchic 
madn^, the Enal result is that he gets the habit of sound 
sense m place of a maddened state. 
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to dissever body from tbe soul m every po=sible ^ 
good as dead in respect of bodily pleasures. He -U ej t 
Lu sight and hearing, which are the best of -“Bes. l-J 
truth in them and that the whole body hinders the q 
of true knowledge. He is, therefore, -ry ° 

the body. He knows that the knowledge of the abso j ’ 
ahsolnte beauty and absolute good is by -PP g 

them through mind alone. He has - l-^^^tdy, his 
while his soul is ™"gHd with the mass^ojev 
desire for truth will not be sa is • moments 

possible approach to truth by rising body is 

M deep cLmplation. He has no interest 

saturated by bodily nature ^ 

pleased to release him from body, he sba a P V 
be able to commune with the pure souls, be -se he h 
mind pawned.- To him panyiaa..^ J 

ration of the soul from the a, veiling of the 

gather and to collect hersel in soul from the 

soul in her own place alone, the release of the 

chains of the body. 

COURAGE AND TEMPERANCE^^.^^ conception 

We find that in the course of pre Katharsis 

of a philosopher, Plato has freed the ^^crd in the 

from the ritualistic association an a 

wider sense of separation ot the draws 

meaning he applies to two cardinn and shadows 

distinction between true courage an 

-r- in freedom from fear of every 
True courage consists i c.alm, 

hind. Similarly true temperance these two virtues 

and control, and disdain of passions. botfj’* 

belong only to philosophers, " — -- 

-- - ^ -I — — 2. riiitc.,- ®* 

l. ' riia».. 190. 
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advent o! the idea of emotional Katharsis from Thrace, there 
was purely formal ritual KaUmrsis in Greece and that it was 
only after the adoption of emotional Katharsis by the Greeks 
that they discovered the only means of curing the seizure by 
the religious mania, which was nothing but initiation of the 
patient into Dionysiac ritual, the peiformancc of wliich 
afforded an opportunity to the religious emotive tendency ^ to 
have full scope for self-expression to the point of the exhaustion 
of the excess. Thus, the old conception of Katharsis was ■ 
widened, inasmuch as now it meant not only freeing a person 
from the sinful effect of murder and other similar deeds but 
also from the excess of religious emotion. 

Plato made the conception wider still by applying it to his 
theory of Ethics. According to him, there arc four cardinal 
virtues; (i) wisdom (ii) courage (iii) temperance and (iv) justice. 
Just as true ideas are essentially different from the shadows of 
them in the phenomenal world, so true virtue is essentially 
different from the shadow of it. 

. This distinction is particularly important for our present 
purpose, because it is drawn in terms of purification, in 
Socrate’s discourse on the special attributes of a philosopher in 
an impressive context. 

It is the last day of Socrates. His friends gather round 
him, but they can hardly believe that they are present at the 
death of a friend. His language and behaviour are so noble 
and fearless that he appears blessed. He seems to have got a 
divine call to go to the other world where he would be happy* 
They, therefore, do not pity him. A discussion naturally 
starts on tlie special attributes of a philosopher. Courage and 
temperance are pointed out as the special attributes of " 
philosopher. ^ 

Philosopher is one, who does not care about pleasures. He 
despises everything that is more than nature needs. He tries 
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the discourse on love, met Socrates. On hearing that Phaedms 

had come from Lysias after listening to a discourse ^ lov^ 

Socrates requested Phaedrus to repetrt it to him. 7 

were talking, Socrates caught -ght of a roll m the left hand 

of Phaedrus under the cloak, which, as was 

'Thf^v retired to a beautuui 
nothing but the written discourse^ L whole discourse and 

country place. Phaedrus read pvrellent, 

^ ^ not the discourse excellent, 

started literary cnticism saj mg 1 

specially the tanguage ?*’ 

Tb. ,.vb .f to 

draws the attention, ate W Sentiment an the 

The sentiment, according to him, is resent conte.'ct 

hearer in ecstasy'. This ecstasy, w i j_ement and folio- 
is called poetic, is due to suspension 

wing the example of the reader, PLto, 

It is one of the four types of ecstasy, recognised^by^ 

,ns will be shown in the next section. participant in 
admitted to be simihar to ^-e stimulation 

the Dionysiac festival, such as ( ) • union 

t ^ fnr as hallucination m 

of senses gomg so tar , of the physical 

and relationship with the god (m) “ space, 

barriers (iv) freedom from limitotions ° dramatist, 

The effects of poetic ,^„tor are recognised to 

rhapsodist or actor and hearer P pinto in his 

be very similar. This point is fully brongh out i ) 

Ion. This we will discuss in a subsequent secho 
of magnet and iron rings.” 

love by Ptaadrus 
Rending of the discourse m ecstatic state in 
accordingly is represented to F ' ^rntes is poed- 
Soerntes, because of its sentimenta n- ^ on lo\*e* 

cMly 50 inspire d^ Umt 

J* l^hoednj#, 3S3, 
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non-philosophers nre not truly courngeous and temperate ; 
thdr courage and temperance are really a contradictioni 
because neither their courage is entirely free from fear, nor 
is their temperance so from desire. They face death, because 
they are afraid of an evil, which they regard as greater than 
even death, for instance, disgrace, humiliation and bad name. 
Similarly there are pleasures, which they nre determined to 
have at all costs. They, therefore, abstain from one class 
of pleasures, because they are overcome by another. But the 
exchange of one fear for another is not true courage, nor is 
the exchange of one pleasure for another true temperance. True 
courage and true temperance are necessarily the companions 
of wisdom, independently of fears, pleasures and pains or 
similar other goods or evils. But a cardinal virtue whether 
courage, temperance or any other, which is influenced by the 
consideration of pleasures etc., is only a shadow of it. Tru® 
courage and true temperance involve purging axcay of all fears 
and pleasures, in fact, all bodily considerations. 

Thus, it is evident that Plato was influenced by the 

Kathartic doctrine in his theory of Ethics. He has used a 

purely religious doctrine to explain the essential nature of the 

basic elements of his ethics, the cardinal virtues. 


INFLUENCE OF ECSTATIC ASPECT OF DIONYSIAC 
CULT ON ESTHETICS OF PLATO. 

_ Plato's Socrates refers to two points of literary criticism 
in the course of his talk with Phaedrus on the discourse of 
Lysias oil love in the following context 


Lysms, the greatest rhetorician of his time, was a 
con ernporary of Socrates. He wrote a work, proving 
to the non-lover shonld be accepted rather than the 
lover. Phaedms, whrlo returning from Lysias after hearing 
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Here she receives earthly frame which, though appearing 
be self-moved, is really moved by her power. This compo- 
sition of soul and body is called a living and mortal cr a 
The wings decay when they are fed upon evil, foulness 
etc. , rather than on beauty, wisdom and goodness. 

Mind is the lord of the soul. It is capable of beholding the 
colourless, formless and intangible essence, roun w 
the heaven of heavens, the place of true knowledge. > 

which is rightly nourished and is fed upon pure knowledge, 

beholds the truth. 

Very often Plato figuratively speaks of the “ 

■ winged, L as a charioteer with two winged horses under he 
conLl. In such a context he distinguishes between gods 
human beings as follows : — 

“The winged horses and the charioteer 

all of them noble, and of noble breed, while ours_ 

and we have a charioteer who drives *em in a pa^r an ^ 

one of them is noble and of noble “"S'"’ expected there 

ignoble and of ignoble origin, and as mighty xp 

is a great deal of trouble in managing t em. 

The souls, which follow God, are like b™ 
behold the Truth’ in different degrees, 

earthly pleasure asserts itself more or less i vision of 

any souHs unable to follow God, ff .r^Wce, 

truth, sinks beneath the double load of forg 
loses her wings and droi« to earth, then, 

of the goddess of Retribution, she is first or 

ron-t of truth, is born ns a 
The soul, which has seen ^oul, which 

philosopher, artist, mostcian or . , -n imitator, 

has seen the truth in the sixth de gree, is lO __ 

2^ pljaedru*. 


!. I’htcdrii*, <03. 

u 
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whicli Phaedrus himself recognises to be better tlian that 
of Lysias. 


TYPES OF ECSTASY RECOGNISED BY PLATO. 
(11 PROPHETIC MADNESS. 

It is a special gift* of heaven. It is tlie source of the 
choicest blessings among men. It throws the inspired out of 
their senses, enables them to tell the future of people and 
guides them aright. 


(II) ECSTASY OF THE WORSHIPPER. 

This IS essentially thesame as we Imveftlreadydisciisseil 
above m the context of Dionysiac cult. 

(lU) POETIC ECSTASY. 


ami v‘ P^session by the Muses. It enters into a delicate 

other 

herl r r of 

heroes /or the mitmetion of posterity. 

(IV) ECSTASY OF THE LOVER OF THE BEAUTIFUL 

necessary to'' retresrouTmT*"^'’!*^'^*^’’" 

soul. • '’f Plato’s conception of the 


SOUL IN THE CONTEXT OF ecstasy. 

auoth=:.“ -‘■-h - -™ed b, 

is self-moving and, theref "P^e soul, however 

It is figuratively spoken 'of beginningless 

of the figurative wings that Ph.^ 

god and human bein» Th’ “ 'I'stinction betweer 

winged, soars upward." Bit “O'! ^“**5 

and, drooping in her flight 

— ’ settles on the solid ground 
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He would like.to 

xperienced while in the company ® ' , • jje 

ly away, but he cannot, because of; the loss o wmgs.^^ 

ooUs upward and is carHj o^ the wor 

S-^i::£^:r;:-HXeaofapartor.otof 

this madness, is called a lover of the beauUfd. 

But all men do not easily rwall *„"„ty for 

world. For, they may have „nd corrupting 

a short time only or may have - ^ memory of what 

influences and, therefore, may bav = .^tainthe memory 
they saw there. Just a few only ar image 

of them sufficiently. Whenever, ^.^pt in amaze- 

of what they saw in the other wor , meaning of it. 

ment. But they are not able to realis 
because they have no clear perceptio 

n. PSYCHO-PHYSICAL EFFECT. .wuty 

The necessary conditions of initiation 

at the sight.of the beautiful on cartn A person, in 

and. (ii) freedom from corrupting m ^ anjased when he sees 
whom these conditions are presen , or imitation 

a god like' face or form, which ^ ^ through him 

of divine beauty and at first a s m jjjm. The 

■ and some misgiving of a former wor pcrspiVatfan. 

shudder naturally passes into an unusua ^ 

During this process the whole beautiful on earth 

rencc and irritation. As the sou o ‘ particles, whic ' 

the receives the sensible warm Irac i attraction, is 

flow towards her and. therefore, her pain 

'otrcshed and warmed by them and „t the time. 

with joy-. This is the sweetest oUlljJeasur^^ 


!• I’ljaedniB, 410. 
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Hero mo seems to draw a distinction between a produ- 
cer o£ a true work of art, who is concerned with the prestn 
ation of the truth, and an imitator, who attempts to copy tto 
sensible only. The one he classes with philosopher and the 
works of the other he condemns and refuses them a place m 
the ideal republic. 


iESTHETlC. EXPERIENCE IN THE LIGHT OF 
PLATO’S CONCEPTION OF LOVER OF 
BEAUTIFUL. 

The fourth kind of madness or ecstasy has been associated 
with the lover of the beautiful. It is necessary to remember 
in this connection tli.it the whole discourse on love is addressed 
to an imaginary youth. Therefore, there are references to 
the sex-love. If, however, we free the discourse from this 
imaginary context and take it to be on love of beautiful in art, 
ignoring references to the sex-love, which come in because of 
the imaginary context of the discourse, we get a fair idea of the 
ffisthetic experience as Plato thought it to be. The following 
ate the characteristic elements of the experience : ™ 


1. THE RECOLLECTION OF TRUE BEAUTY. 

We have discussed above the Platonic conception of the 
soul. According to this, human soul was once in the company of 
gods and being possesed of wings could fly with them and 
have the vision of the true beauty. But, having lost the wings 
because of being affected by desire for earthly pleasures, it has 
come down to earth and is born as a philosopher, artist or lover, 
if she has seen the truth in the highest degree. A lover of the 
beautiful (shall we say “in Art” ? though Plato himself, for 
reasons of imaginary context, talks of the natural physical 
human beauty only) when he sees the beautiful on earth, is 
transpotted with the rccollecamp of the true be.auty, which be 
1, TJiaedtm, 408, ^ ” — — 
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inspiration. They are possessed by the 

diviners or soothsayers are possessed y ® poems 

they prophesy. Good poets compose 

.. .,..i™.ev. ft. 

but through inspiration. They are 

when tliey are composing their “ Lsessed by the 

coryhantiini^ revellers thpy are inspire an ^ , jg^^tains 

Muses. They gather their strains from the i 

out of the gardens and dells .^^IXention’ in them 

the bees, they wing their \va>. a he 

till they are inspired and out of their senses . ^ 

God takes away the “eLs words of 

hi3 ministers. Poets do not 1 , them. Po^ts 

themselves, but it is God that speak severally 

are only the interpreters of gods,’* by whom ey 
possessed. 

^ analogy of magnet ^^,''„‘!Lpectators 

The fact that poets, rhapsodists, 
am all possessed while producing, repro ° magnet 

good poems, is explained by means o • • o foflow- 

and iron rings. Analogy is intended to ring 

Sag points from 

1. Just ns the first iron ring rece Muse.’ 

Ihe magnet directly so docs the poet from « P' ^ 

2. lust ns the successive rings, thong. 



!• Ion, 288. 
— Ion, 203 
Tor, 250. 
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HI. difference in choice. 

Beauty of one object of art differs from that of another, 
much as does that of one object of nature from that o 
another. And just as the choice of one individual differs 
from that of another in regard to the latter so it ^ oes 
in regard to the former. The reason for the individual 
choice is the individual character, which is determined by 
the influence, that the company of a particular god exercises 
on individual souls which follow him. Each soul imitates 
the god, which it follows in every way as far as possible, 
in the way of life and the manner of general behaviour. 
Thus, individual character is predetermined, is fixed before 
the earthly life of a soul begins. The character determines 
the choice. Hence it is that different persons love different 
objects in the world of art as well as in that of nature. A. 
product of art or nature becomes the object of choice to a 
person of a particular character because of its resembling 
the god whom he .followed in the other world. 

IV. IDENTIFICATION WITH THE GOD. 

The soul, while in the company of a particular god, is 
compelled' to gaze on him. Recollection of that god, there- 
fore, clings to her. It is revived at the sight of an object 
similar to the god. Thus, drawing the inspiration from him 
like Bacchic nymphs, she becomes possessed and gets identi* 

• fled with him. 

POETRY THROUGH INSPIRATION. 

The inspiration in the case of the spectator is the effect 
of contemplation on beautiful in the world of art. But the 
of art is the effect of direct inspiration. For, poets^ 
wr ite poetry pot by wisdom but by a sort of genius 
Phaedra^ 4^! ^ 
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chief presupposition of different types of Katharsis 
from the earliest time. The conception of Katharsis 
has evolved according as has the conception of the soul m 
Greece, due to various influences. The types o a ars s» 
which presuppose disembodied soul only, such as Kat arsis 
(i) of visitors to the house of the dead man (ii) of mem ers ] 
of the dead man’s family (hi) from the blood of the slam a 
(iv) in Elensinian mystery worship, are of historic value only 

tons. They do not seem to have much influenced Aristotle s 

theory of Katharsis. For, the necessary presupposition o 
theory is not the essential difference between the uma ^ 
and the divinity, ns in tlie case of the s.aid tj'pes of ’ 

hut their essential identity, as in tlie case of the a^ 
doctrine which came from Thrace. Aristotelian ° 

Katharsis, therefore, does not seem to have een 
influenced by purely religious purification ns was 'now 
the Gieeks before tlie adoption of the Thracian 
Dionysus and its incorporation in their own Apo oninn 
The main influence that gave it a definite s ape 
emotional Katharsis, which presupposes the r 
mortality of the soul and involves ecstasy ^ 

fore, (i) excessive stimulation of senses goina s 
‘0 produce hallucination and transportation trom 
of reality to that, of imagination (iO breaking a y 
physical barriers (iii) freedom from limitatioiK 
®pace and (iv) union with the ideal to some extent. 

‘liat Aristotelian conception of Katliarsis is due to 

the Thracian cult of Dionysus, is supporte jsei 

I at the influence of this cult in allied spheres is " , jjjat 

ta authoritative quarters. For instance, it is a nigh 

® it 'v.as the ecstatic aspect of the cult of 

Greek art much of its inspiration towards t 

‘i>a chortts of Dionysiac festival being. 


^’ii) the power gf transfusing 
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the intermediary or intermediaries. Poet alone is the inter- 
mediary in the case oE rhapsodist or actor. But both poet and 
rhnpsodist or actor mediate in the case of the spectator. 

PSYCHO-PHYSICAL EFFECT OF POSSESSION. 

Just as the power that flows from the magnet is 
less and less in each succeeding ring, so the possession by 
the Muse is weaker and weaker as the number of the 
intermediaries grows. The poet is best possessed, less is 
the actor and still less so is the spectator. Thus, the poet is 
completely possessed. His personality is totally transformed. 
He is utterly forgetful of himself. He does not even know 
the meaning of what he says. He has no consciousness of 
the physical level. The actor, however, being under the 
constramt to act, is not so utterly self-forgetful : for, then, 
all conscious physical action would be impossible. His 
physical self-consciousness persists. He, however, is occa* 
sionally carried out of himself. His soul is in ecstasy end 
seems to live among the persons or in places, of which he 
speaks, or which the scenic arrangements on the stage 
represent. At the tale of pity his eyes are filled with tears 
and when he speaks of horrors his hair stands on end and 
his heart throbs. He is possessed exactly like a coryhantiati 
reveller at a festival. The effect on the spectators is similar. 
Tliey show various emotions of pity, fear and wonder 
stamped on their faces os they see and listen to the dramatic 
presentation. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

After discussing at some length the various aspects of 
the Kathartic doctrine we may, in conclusion, summarily 
state our view on the controvertial Aristotelian doctrine of 
Kalhamis as follows : — 

A particular conception of the soul has_ been - the 
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He was encouraged in this extension of the Kathartic 
doctrine by his teacher, Plato, himself. 

Ion had recognised that the psycho-physical condition of the 
spectator, consequent on witnessing a dramatic presentation, 
is almost the same ns that of tlic dramatist at the time of 
production and of the actor at the time of representation. 

Even the ethical effect of a literary work on the 
hearer had been recognised by Plato, in his Symposium, 
the analogy of Corybantian reveller. For, Alcibiades is ma 
to confess such an effect of the speech of Socrates on himse 

The fact is that Aristotle had been anticipated by his 
predecessors in general and his teacher in particu ar* 

Plato was not a poetician. He was primarily a political p i 
• s^Pher. He probably met with a large number of pleasure- 
seeking theatre-goers, who were not the lovers of the e * 
according to the Platonic conception, as we have 
above. He, therefore, for political and philosophica reas . 
oondemned art in his Republic, though not without a S 
hesitation. Aristotle seems to have taken up is ea 
statement about the condition, on which he 
a'W Art to live in his ideal Republic in Laws, B. ■ 

‘'“gly. he tries to prove philosophically, “ , 

theory of-RSthdSis, tliiitTVagedy at least is 
K”ing about moderation in people. With j,, 

^phy and freedom from political bias, as a true P° 

'“'a a forward step in thV field of esthetics and recognisea 
to be the hand-maid of morality. 

If we put the Kathartic theory in the light ^ 

doctrine of tl.e Me«n. we get a clear id a o 
^ture of •' " * * — 


‘ tragic 
12 


the effect of tragic prescntaUons. 
presentation on good oudience m 
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f Th.. ,on, ^ 0 . Ar--ue. 

crs:*: d- :v::Lt the 0.001 of 

„ svotk of art oo the spectator, «ho is o lover of the beauU « . 
is ideotical with that on tlio parUc.pant m the > 
festival. What he had particularly m mind M as K _ 

: a cure of the religious mania, which o^asiou^ 
had taken the form of an epidemic and h 

recognised by both psychologists and physicians ; and the . y 
recognised cure of which was the initiation of the pa i 
into Dionysiac ritual. Katharsis ns a cure of re igio 
mania involved excitation of the religious^ emotion 
the point of exhaustion of the excess and so its coming ° 
I the normal The analogy, implied by Aristotelian Katharsis, 
\ therefore, is leU^io-medlcnl. 


According to__Aristotle, virtue is the mean, the absence 

of excess. And the religious minds in Greece believed that 

Dionysus as Bacchus aroused religious madness to the 
/ ' highest pitch at first and then himself ns Lysios nnd Meilicbio= 

^ stilled nnd tranquUised it. This suggested the pedagog'^ 
theoiy’ of Art to the genius of Aristotle. For, all extreme 
he held to be \dce3. If, therefore, participation in Dionysus*' 
revel brought about the exhaustion of the excess of emotion 
and produced normal condition of the mmd ; the same must 
hold good of tragedy that grew out of Dionysiac festival. 


One point has to be clearly remembered in this connection- 
Though, according to the earlier belief of the religious minds m 
Greece, only the participators in the revel attained freedofO 
from tlic excess in emotive tendency, yet Aristotle main 
^ I tains that tragedy effects purification or purgation of th' 
^ spectator al?o from the extreme or excess iu emotive tendency 


GHAPTBE iV. 

DRSMaTIC technique 

LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF TRAGEDY. . . ^ . 

In the preceding chapter 've of 

ductory and the concluding parts of 

.U. Tb„ U . logic.. ““ ...t a.. 

parts. The former states the cause a ^ 
effect. The one deals with the act.on, 

primarily to be presented in trage y an These 

the effect which it aims at producing io a sp They 

two parts together deal with ^ metaphysics and 

presuppose a thorough understandtng „ preciation. R 

ethics on the part of the reader P that 

was, therefore, to refresh the memory -ts of his 

we discussed briefly some of the relevan pe 

philosophy. Tir«ics 

Having thus dealt with tragedy in relation 
and ethics, let us subject it now to the analysis 

>s that Aristotle himself is concerned wit ^\ristotle, 

of tragedy. We know that of the ten 

the first four arc (1) substance (u) T’O™ > ^ n,ed with 
(h’l quality. In the present context " c ar 

these four only. . Aristotle, is 

The subject of a proposition, accord g 
identical with his first category, the questions 

^0 categories arc simply answers to various Iragoly 

I >n regard to Uic first. Having, therefore, rep ^ ^ p^p^jitioa. 
. to he a substance by putting it as a subject o . gf 
j *>= proceeds to define it in terms of relabon by spen 
I •’ an imitation of action. 
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theory can be nothing else than moderation, removal of excess, 
haimony, coming to the mean. Hence it is that his lestbetic 
theory is called "Pedagogism”. Thus, Aristotle improves upon 
the asthetic theory of his teacher by raising art from the 
sphere of mere sensuality to that of rnorality. 
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ORNAMENT OF SPECTACLE NOT ESSENTIAL. 

Of all these six parts of a tragedy the ornament of the 

spectacle, the theatrical apparatus, is the most u ■ 

No doubt, it is alluring but it is more a pro uc , • , 

of the mechanic than that of the poet. It is no 
to tragedy, because the power of tragedy to 
exhaust and to harmonise emotions, remains tota ^ ‘ ^ 

i)y the absence of the theatriail apparatus and actor 
of taste for tragedy has the same experience by ‘ 

tragedy in an easy chair as he has when he witnesses it st g 

diction. 

Just as theatrical apparatus is ^ 

the visible so diction is the means of ’”'’‘“*’"2 ® meaning 

It is primarily an interpretation, presentation, o e 
that the entire field of stimulus, internal or ex em , 
different persons involved in the plot, in sue '''° 

, the same power to stimulate the ideas, for ^ 

in the reader or hearer both in prose and veise. 

But the linguistic presentation has to “.picture 

details as are necessary to put up a comp tragedy 

. before the reader so as to enable him to visualise the g 
independently of tlie scenic arrangements and ^ ^ ^ 

For a successful presentation of such a pen 

things are necessary on tlie part of the poet or 

(i) He should look at his work from discover 

of the spectator. For, this is the on y jcclion. 

what is becoming and what is lepugna 
Hi 3 pen-picture of the whole tragedy shou transactions 

give the impression that he was presen a 

IhemEdves. possible, into 

^ (ii) He should work himself, as 

! we passion that he is about to present by 
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The Chapters, which follow the one, in which he defines 
tragedy, are primaiily concerned w’ith the analysis of tragedy, 
according to quality and quantity and elaboration of the 
elements which such an analysis reveals. 

The fact is that Aristotle Hmself, ns if to impress upon 
his readers the idea that his analysis of tragedy is strictly 
logical, says in the beginning of chapter Twelve : — 

"Put we have before spoken of the parts of tragedy 
%s'hich are requisite to constitute its quality. The parts of 
tragedy, however, according to quantity and into which it is 
separately^^divided aie as follow 

\Ve deni with the two analj'ses successively. 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF TRAGEDY. 

The following are the six parts of tragedy, which give 
it its quality : — 

1. Ornament of the spectacle or scenery. 

2. Diction. 

3. Song. 

4. Manners. 

5- Sentiment. 

0. Fable or plot. 

Thej ore related to imitation in one of the three ways : 
( 1 ) as means (ii) us manner or (iii) as object. The ornament 
ot the spectacle and diction arc tlie means of imitation. 
Appeal of tragedy is confined to two senses only, the eye and 
the car. it as therefore, on imitation of what is risible to the 
eye and aialible to the ear. The means of presenting the 
\Tsi e IS t c ornarunt* of the epcctaclf. It comprehends 

jcencry^lrr^d ,he whole visible apparatus of theatre.- 


1. Pw.. 417. 
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SONG . „ 

Song pertains to the — of imitation^ Ans^^e 

devotes a chapter or so to each of the other hve par s o^ 
tragedy, to song he does not give "^^^“^‘^eording to 
the course of his available portion of nower is 

him, it is the greatest of embellishments audits power 

apparent. 

manners and sentiment. 

They together with fable or ^chapter 

imitation. We have dealt with them m e p o 
as ■ the sources of action. We can, therefore, pass 
here. 

fable or plot. . . 

Fable, in this context, according to Aristo 

a series of logically connected moi 
involve actions, because they w® According 

are related to them as their circumstances of 

to Aristotle, therefore, “Fable is ^ nresentation 
action.’” It is the end of tragedy, cannot 

of onei isolated, incomplete and imper ec ^ logical 

niake a tragedy ; nor can a series of actions, ^ tragedy. A 

connection, though related to one person, ma connect- 

series of actions, complete in themselves, u cf one 

cd with one another, co-operating in the p colours, 

and, is necessary for tragedy. Just so are not 

thrown on canvas without design, are no a necessitates 

nnconnected actions. It is the fable of P “ gggnient of the 

putting actions in tlie logical connection an them being 

parts of transactions in such a way that a ^ giffercnt.^ 

transposed or taken away the whol^-^fU-^— 
~ 2. ~ro®-» 


\ 


1. Poe.. 418. 
3. Poo., 423. 
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countenance and gestures, wludi are its natural expressions. 
For, only they have most probability and truth in their 
‘imitations’ , who themselves feel the passion : and no one eke 
can express the agitation of the mind so naturally as the one 
who is himself agitated. 

Tragedy is a presentation, in words, of the psycho- 
physical conditions of the hero and other characters, involved 
in the plot, in befitting situations. The power of visualisation 
and clear objectification helps in the presentation of the 
physical conditions and situations. And the power of identifi* 
cation with the ideal characters helps, in depicting the 
psychological conditions. Hence these two are absolutely 
essential for a successful and effective linguistic presentation. 
The 20th chapter of Aristotle’s Poetics, in which the parts' of 
diction from letter to sentence are dealt with, is believed to be 
a later interpolation. We, therefore, need not discuss its 
contents here. 

PERSPICUITY AS A VIRTUE OF DICTION. 

Perspicuity is distinct from ‘meanness’. It is due to 
avoidance of the exclusive use of ‘proper nouns’ i.e. the nouns 
in their usual signification in common use, and introduction of 
a fair proportion of the unusual words, the words, which are 
‘foreign, metaphorical or extended. For, extensive itse of 
metaphors produces enigma, which unites things im- 
^ible but really true. Similarly frequent occurrence of 
forei^ words smacks of barbarism. Beautiful perspicuity®, 
ere ore, is due to the proportionate mixture of foreign, 
me p orical and extended words in the presentation of tragedy. 

The c.xclusive use of -proper nouns’ gives to the composition 

only mg-m nnd vulgar perspicuity but not the bcnutiful. 


t. To.. <17F. N. 
*• few., lei.fi. 
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beginning. 

Although in his Postics. he deals Nvith it only summarily 
and is contented with saying that beginning is t a ' 

posterior to nothing but from which something is expe 

^ • *-1 if we turn our 

follow ; yet we can get a clear idea o , ^ ,iWhat 

attention to his Ethics. The question, therefore, arise=^ 
is that element of action, which is posterior to not i o > 
is the starting point of action; at what 
begin ?” Answer to this question will not e > “ 
remember that action, according the 

physical but psycho-physical. The physica ac 
movement of various parts of body, necessary o 
went of an end, is not independent but is a way 
and directed by the will, which chooses the rn-ans, n 
for the realisation of an end. The first stage ° ' . ’. .jygi 

anted in tragedy, is, therefore, constituted by 
in the choice, the selection of and fixing upon choice 

desired end. Let us, therefore, find out what/oes the choice 

of means involve. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OR SITUATION /u 

Action is, as we have discussed above, o vvo^^^ 

Voluntary and (ii) Involuntary, though .„Iiich is 

.1 *. * 0 . Th. 

originated by the agent with full knowle g v , jg done 

of the circumstances ; and the second is a jj^ui^rs 

either under compulsion or through ignorance o notion of j ^ 

ofthecircumstanL. Tragedy is concerned with the act, 0^ | 

^he latter type, that which is done through ignora ^ . -g of 

the_ ignorance of the particulars that the tragic natur 
action lies. ^ 

The hero of tragedy ^ to 

pus, for instance. Sixteen years ofts*^ - 

13 
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It is, therefore, the principal part and as if it were the soul of 
tragedy. Its greatest parts, by which it allures the soul, are 
revolution and discovery. The action that it imitates or 
presents should bs whole or complete and possess magnitude. 
For, it is the magnitude of action that gives it magnitude and 
makes it beautiful : because fable is beautiful only when it 
possesses proper magnitude. Here, therefore, it is necessary to 
deal with the magnitude or length of action. 

LENGTH OF ACTION. 

Tragic action is not to be confined to such deeds as 
are immediately responsible for tlie arousal of pity and fear. It 
should have magnitude also. For, nothing that is very 
small is beautiful, because the survey of the small, being 
effected in insensible time, is confused. Nor is that, which 
is too big to be surveyed at once, beautiful : for, its existence 
as a \\ ell-ordered whole escapes the view of the spectator. 
Hence magnitude of action should be such as may be suiv'ey®^ 
distinctly in a definite duration of time and can easily he 
remembered. The greater the magnitude of action, the more 
beautiful it is, provided it is perspicuous. Action has magni- 
tude'^ when the time taken in its presentation is such as renders 
probable the transition from prosperous to adverse or vice 
versa. 


It is mainly the completeness of action that can give it 
magnitude. For, every action that is conceived as complete 
\ has wdl-defined stages. They form a subject-matter of 
\ discussion in the works on dramaturgy in both the West and 
the East. Bharata, for instance, admits five stages of action, 
similar to those admitted by Shakespearian critics.^ But 
Anslotle admits three only : (i) Beginning (ii) Middle and 
(m) End. 

1. I’oe.,421. 

2. Coro, fit}., V'ol. I, aSQ 
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therefore, consists in the selection of certain particulars of ^ ^ 
action to the exclusion of the rest in planning an action 
the attainment of an objective. As action, according o 
Aristotle, as we have said before, is a psycho-physical act 
and as the psychological aspect of it precedes the physic , 
we take an action as a whole, the choice of the partic a 
action in a situation, that is made after due deliberation an 
in accordance with which the physical movements are ma , 

>s the beginning. 

if, for instance, we take Oedipus of SophoclM, we 
that the part of the drama from the time when Oedipus comK 
upon the stage and talks to the citizen, who come to see ' r 
from the calamity, that has visited Thebes, to the a 
the prophet, who reveals Oedipus himself to be the mur we 
the life king, the drama is concerned with the presenta lo^^^ 
choice, necessitated by the situation that has arisen, “ 
deliberation on the particulars of action. In 
fujuself says :-a 

“I have^ wept full many tears, gone many 
wandering of thought. And the sole remedy whicb, 
pondering I could find, this I have put into act.” 


I’He Middle. 

We shaU be able to get a clearer idea of 
‘he middle of a complete action, if we have a clea ^ 

°f Aristotle’s conception of different kinds of fable or p 

Plot is of two kinds : (D ^onr differs 

For. so is the action that it imitates. ^06 

the other inasmuch as the latter has com . jg 

'Elution, and revolution and discovery, tne 

‘wo. — ■ 

Ood., C. 
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throne of Thebes, a great calamity has visited the land. A pesti* 
lence has come upon the land. Farms, orchards and gardens 
yield nothing. People, therefore, headed by a priest come 
to him to seek relief. He is told that the only thing that can 
bring relief is the banishment of the person, who murdered 
the late king of the land. He is called upon to make a choice, 
to fix upon the means to the end. It is not an instinctive resp* 
onse, like that of a child or an animal, to a situation, that 
he is called upon to make. It is not mere appetitive facultj' 
of the soul that he has to exercise, but the imaginative faculty 
in full co-operation with the rational. He has to deliberate, to 
take into account the various particulars of action, time, place, 
occasion, person, object, manner, in order to be able to make 
a choice out of the various means, which are available to liim. 
He has not simply to wish the end but to attain or fail in the 
attainment, according as he chooses the right or wrong means. 
For, while wish may refer to what is impossible, a man, for 
i^tance, may wish to escape death, choice deals with what 
is in our power. 


The essential cbarocleristic of choice, ^ that which dis- 
tinguishes it from mere wishing, is that it is always preceded 


the 


by dehberatioa on the things which are in our power, on 
patters in which there are rules. %yhich generally held good, 
but m which the result cannot be predicted, in which there is 
alwaj^ an element of doubt. DeUberation is" not on the 
en^ but only on the means. When the end is fixed npon, 
deliberation on the t*- , 

. begins. If there are many 

^neans deliberation is on the comparative value of them 
mrela iontptheparticnlarend in view. If, however, there 
IS only one means deliberation is on the best manner 

of emplojmg and the best method of securing it. The same 

may be said about other particula rs of action. Choice, 

'1. Pel.', 61 
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he fled for fear of the possibility of his kiUmg his suppose 
father and marrying his equally suppose mo 
RESOLUTION OR DISENTANGLEMENT. 

Resolution or disentanglement' is tha fortune 

which extends from the beginning of change in 
to the end. We have said before, that error, tragedy, 

the particulars of action, is a very ^ exposure of 

Resolution, therefore, is concerned w't . . . _eneeals the 

the error, with the removal of the shrou , 'V^^ dismissal of 

particulars of action from the hero, an wi ^ employe^i 
doubt about the efficiency of the means, w ic 
' however surprising the complications J howsoever 

them may be, and about the outco , will become 
unwelcome it may be. The idea of rMO u 

clear if we take into consideration t a ^ pJ hero’s 

Oedipus, in which the person, who knew t gg(,fet, which 
hirth and parentage comes and revea s which 

he had kept to himself so far, clears ^ ® ^determines the 
the birth of Oedipus was shrouded, putting 

end, which is marked by suicide by ? , ^ hv the hero 
out of the eyes and infiiction of banishmen 
^ himself. 

revolution or irony. production 

Revolution^ is a change, ^ probable, is yd 

hy an action of an effect, wbic , j ce by the agent, 
oontrary to what it was intended to pro with the 

Thus, for instance, the messenger, w natural death 

intention of delighting Oedipus with the new 
of King of Corinth, (mistaking whom ^ Oracle had 

feretore, fearin g lest h e should kiUj^’ 


1 . A. C. Dra.. 131. 
5- P 03 ., 427. 
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COMPLICATION. 

All external circumstances and some of those that are 
internal, frequently constitute complication.' It is constituted 
by that part of plot, which extends from the beginning to 
that point, at which change in the fortune of the hero begins. 
It consists of occurrences, which stand in the way of fruition 
of hero’s action. These occurrences obscure the immediate 
issue so that the end recedes farther and farther from the 
..hero. They may be due to the fact that the means, 
/ employed by hero, unexpectedly turn out to be most unsuited 
{ to the end, so that they create further difficulties and render 
the already rough path to the attainment of the objective 
rougher still. They embarrass rather than help the* hero. 
In them he gets entangled in the course of his progress 
towards the destined end. Hence complication is also called 
entanglement. 


If we take, for instance, Oedipus of Sophocles, we find 
that complication begins with the arrival of the prophet, 
who was expected to reveal the name of the murderer of the 
late Thebian King. He, however, declares that Oedipus 
himself is the murderer. And Oedipus is particularly 
surprised at the declaration, because it is against the fact 
of his personal experience no less than against the persistent 
rumour that the late king was killed by robbers. It shakes 
his faith in prophet to its very foundation. It obscures 
the immediate issue and arouses the suspicion of Oedipus 
that Creon, his present wife’s brother, is plotting against 
him to turn him out of Thebes in order to get the throne. 
It lends to the exchange of hot words between Oedipus and 
the prophet and so on til! comes a messenger from Corintli, 
where Oedipus was brought up ns a prince and wherefrom 
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he fled for fear of the possibility of his killing his supposed 
father and marrying his equally supposed mother. 

RESOLUTION OR DISENTANGLEMENT. 

Resolution or disentanglement' is that part^ of foble 
which extends from the beginning of change in hero ® ° 

to the end. We have said before, that error, the mistake about 
the particulars of action, is a very important fact m trage y. 
Resolution, therefore, is concerned with the exposu 
the error, with the removal of the shroud, whic concea 
particulars of action from the hero, and with the dismissal of 

doubt about the efficiency of the means, which are employed 

however surprising the complications broug t a 

them may be, and about the outcome of action, howsoever 

unwelcome it may be. The idea of resolution will b^om 
clear if we take into consideration that part of the plot of 
Oedipus, in which the person, who knew the secret o ^os 
birth and parentage comes and reveals the secret, w 
he had kept to himself so far, clears the mystery, m whi^ 
the birth of Oedipus was shrouded, and deterinines e 
end, which is marked by suicide by the queen an ^ 

out of the eyes and infliction of banishment by the hero 
on himself. 

REVOLUTION OR IRONY. 

Revolution’' is a change, which consists in the production 
by an action of an effect, which, though probable, is yet 
contrary to what it was intended to produce by t^e agmt. 
Thus, for instance, the messenger, who comes wi 
intention of delighting Oedipus with the news of natural 
of King of Corinth, (mistaking whom to be his ^ther an , 
therefore, fearing lest he should kiU^,_a^theOrac^^ 


1. A. C. Dra., 13*. 

2. P03., 427. 
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foreteid, he had fled from Cdnnth^ produces . a contra^ effect 
when he makes himself known. He seals the doom of 
Oe(Hpus, 

DISCOVERY. 

Discovery is a change from ignorance to knowledge, 
wtuch grows into friendship or hatred, according as the 
knowers ate destined to good or bad fortune. There are 
also discoveries of things inanimate and casual. Discovery 
consists in recognition of a fact also such as whether some 
one has or has not performed a certain thing. 

- Oedipus is a good example of discovery also. For, the 
tragic end of the hero follows from discovery of his parents 
mid recognition of the fact that he himself was responsible for 
the murder of the Thebian King, who was his real father. 

We may state here by the way that discovery in a 
complex plot is a part of resolution. The two are not 
essentially different. Some events of the resolution are 
^ called discovery in so far as tliey dispel ignorance and bring 
true knowledge of facts. But resolution as a whole is 
concerned with complete disentanglement of the complication 
or entanglement. It completely removes the suspension and 
clears up the mystery. 

Discovery, however, has some consequence. It must, 
therefore, be clearly understood, that discovery is only a part 
of the resolution. It ends with recognition of some sort, with 
discovery of sotne person or thing. It does not extend to the 
end. It does not include the consequence tliat follows from it. 
Discovery and the consequence, that follows from it, together 
constitute the resolution. And revolution is distinct from 
resolution or disentanglement. It is only a turning point 
in hero's fortune. It is a point, at which action produces 
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result contrary to the intended. 

It may be pointed out here that Aristotle in the course 
of his treatment of the complex fable in chapters X and XI 
does not talk of complication and resolution; that in 
chapter XVIII he says “In every tragedy, however, there 
is a complication and development, and that development 
has been referred to by comparatively modern critics of the 
ancient classical drama ns resolution. 

There is now no difficulty in understanding AristoUe’s 
conception of the middle. In complex plot it is made 
up of complication, resolution, revolution and discovery i.p. 
excluding that part only, which is concerned with the final 
result of discovery and which, therefore, may be called 
End. But in simple plot it is constituted by complication 
and resolution, only. Thus, we find that the five stages 
of action, admitted by Shakespearian critics, are nothing but 
an elaboration of the three maintained by Aristotle. The 
middle is divided into growth, climax and fall, very much 
on the 'Hnes""alre^y chalked out by Aristotle in his conception 
of complication, resolution etc. 

COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THESE PARTS. ; 

I. Fable^ is the most important part. It is the end or 
the soul of tragedy, because Greek drama was primarily drama 
of action, of plot, of situation. 

II. Manners, which give a certain character to hero, 

come next in importance. To the Greeks, character always 
remained a subordinate to action, though a highly important 
element of tragedy. It enteres into tragedy only so far as 
it directly bears upon the main action. It gives action 
its quality. 


I. Ppd., 4tD. 
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HI. Sentiment, tylucli has already been discussed on 
page 53, comes third in importance. 

IV. Diction occupies the fourth position, 

V, Song is the greatest embellishment and comes fifth 
in importance. 

VI. The least important is the scenic presentation. 
Though it is alluring, yet it can he dispensed with. For, the 
power of tragedy remains the same even without it. 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF TRAGEDY. 

The following four are the parts of tragedy according to 
quantity. Into these parts the whole subject-matter of tragedy 
is divided, They are common to all tragedies 

(I) PROLOGUE. 

Prologue is that part of tragedy, which is prior to 
entrance of the chorus. The function of prologue is to convey 
information to the audience about the circumstances of action, 
the situation, from which the main action of tragedy arises. 

1 It is a part of the dramitic technique. It is one of the means 
I of conveying the necessary information about the unpresenta- 
' ble part of the plot. The point will become clear if we take 
the introductory part of “Agamemnon” for example. It may 
be summarised as follows : — 

A watchman is seen on the tower, leaning on his elbow 
and gazing into the distance. He begins to talk to himself 
about the hardness of the task, assigned to him. And, while 
thus complaining, he discovers the beacon fire, a sign of 
victory of his master and so of his freedom from the task. He 
gets down and goes inside the palace to tell • the news of 
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the victory of Ms master. A noise of pleasure is heard 
and attracted by that noise, twelve elders of Argos enter. 
The whole group is the Chorus. The part of drama before 
the entry of chorus is prologue. 

(II) CHORUS. 

Chorus is a group of elders of the state All its 
functions are classified under the following three heads : 

1. Chorus as spectators in the drama. 

2. Chorus as spectators of the drama. 

'3. Chorus as a part of dramatic technique. , 

The following functions are put under the first head 
Chorus sen^es the purp<«e of the crowd ‘^er^ 

of Greek tragedies were “™riror'eldem 

know what the importance therefore, 

is, in a democratic state. Hero 0 ry chorus* 

was in occasional need of a cr^. ™ r “^k taeety 
represented. Hence chorus wartTecessary m Greek tragedy. 

It -serves as body .of_peo^ "'"Z "“t dZ 

e.vpress his thoughts and feelin-pr-fiTlSSdern dran^a t do^, 

not exist. We-hii??-i3Uloq«y and coufidan i^^d 
Expression of thoughts and feelings is natoal "e 

beings. Therefore, whUe Greek tragedians, infiu<mce ^ 

then existing form of state and nature of the 

the action was din.ted. felt it necessary- to '"co “^eJ 

in the form of chorus: ‘"Sedran. be.ng ~n ined 

ivith the action, the object. ZCthinZs 

not public in its nature, finds it better m rn ro^«- b™ J 
alond to himself c.g. Slmkrspeare in his 
form, which is occasionaUy felt necessary, is ean/dant. 

Id 
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. Under the second, Chorus as spectators of the drama, 
comes the following function : — 

chorus stands for^ the public in the theatre. The very 
impression that the dramatist wishes to leave on the minds 
of his audience, he outsvardly embodies in the words of 
chorus. This enables us to know what was the nature of 
the experience, the ultimate effect of the whole tragic action 
on the minds of the audience, that the author intended to 
produce. 


The third function of chorus, as a part of dramatic 
technique, may be presented as follows : — 

The whole plot, which is the object qf^diu'matic imitation, 
is divided into two parts, (i) presentable and (ii) unpresen- 
table.* The one is to be acted out -bn the stage. The other 
is to be informed about. The two together produce a 
connected idea of the whole plot. The audience is informed 
1 about the unpresented by various means. One of such 
I means is the chorus. In Agamemnon, for instance, the 
chor^, that enters after the prologue, dramatically conveys 
the information about the necessary facts ond incidents 
which it is necessary for the audience to remember in order 
to be able to appreciate the drama, but which cannot be 
aCtfed out on the stage. 


PARTS OF CHORUS. 

the following two heads : 

(i) Common parts and (ii) peculiar parts. 

thefdlornr:--^’ t^-gedws, are 

(1) PARODOS. 

It IS the Hrst speech of the chorus. -We remember that 
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one of the functions' of the chorus’ is to inform- about the . 

unpresentable, The dramatic purpose of Parodos will 

beSSiirdear if we recall to our minds what the chorus in 
Agamemnon, that enters immediately after the prologue, says*. 

It brings to light the sacrifice of Iphigema. Ten years 
back she was sacrificed by her father in order to appease ^ 
the unseen power, which was withholding the favourable \ 
wind for the campaign of victory to start. It is very essentia 
for the audience to know and remember it, because it is^ 
very basis of the whole action. The picture of the sacrifice, 

therefore, is very vividly drawn by the chorus to enable the 

spectator to know the circumstances, under which action of 
the plot is to take place. 

It hints at the necessary fatalistic attitude also that the 
audience is to take towards the presented by sa 5 nng . 

“But as things are now, so are they. 

So, as destined, shall the end be, 

PRELUDE. 

Prelude' is the concluding part of the introductory speech 
of chorus. The Parodos ends by sajnng : 

“Sing a strain of woe. 

But ma}' the good prevail. 

It is in this part that chorus hints at Uie oction which is 
going to be presented in the play. 

(2) STASIMON. 

Stasimon is the other common part of chorus. The 
ditfcrcnce between the first part and the second, ns the 
words imply, is, that while parodos is what chorus say ns 
they come on to the stage, stasimon is what they say when 
fixerl on the stage. It was because of th’is that trochaic and 
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BMpaffitic measures, being livdy tmd full of motion, were 
adapted to patodos and not to stasimon. 

peculiar parts of chorus. 

The parts, which are fonnd in some tragedies only, are 
the following : — 

■ 1. Songs from the scene : i.e. by, the actors. 

2. Commos ; It is common lamentation of chorus and . 
from the scene.- 
(Ill) EPISODE. 

Episode is the third part of tragedy as revealed by 
quantitative analysis. It is that part of tragedy, which comes 
between two choric odes. 

: (IV) EXpDE, 

It is that part of tragedy, after which there is no further 
melody of the chorus. 

PRESENTABLE AND aNPRESENTABLE IN 
GREEK DRAMA. 

The presentable is acted out by characters of the piece. 
But dramatic machinery is employed in conveying the informa- 
tion about the unpresentable. Those parts of the plot' are 
unpr^entable which are external to the drama. They are 
of three types : (i) Those which happened before the 

commencement of the dramatic action and, therefore, which 
it is not possible for the audience to know, (ii) Those which 
happen afterwards and require to be previously announced, 
(iii) Acts of violence. For, it was also the fixed custom of 
the Greek drama that no deed of -violence could be acted on 
the stage, though showing the effects of such deeds was 
permissible. 


J. Poe., 437. 
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Three means employedjor. conveying mforniation abou 

the distant and immediate past are (i) ^ 

Chornsand (in) Messenger. We ^ave H us^ated 4e hj 

two in the preceding sections. The lUnstratron of the third 

is the messenger in Oedipus. 

The means of informing about the near or distant future 
are gods and prophets, who were credited hy^e GreeUs^-^_ 
the power of knowing the future. 

non the means of conveying information abou what - 
going on behind the curtain, is the prophetic art Caa-nd 
L tries to intensify the effect of her atatement byJ P.ct.ng 
the vision with ever increasing vehemence, beca ^ 

doomed to be disbelieved. 

UNITIES IN GREEK DRAMA. 

Three unities are generaUy accepted to 
muted by Aristotle: (i) onUy 
(iii) unity of place. The unity of fa e in r 

been very often spoken of as unity of action, beca^Jble i 

an imitation of action. But fable is not only an J 

action but also combination of incidents. And 

to draw a distinction between actioynd event or incident. 

For, in the 8th Chapter of his Poetics he says . 

■ -Accordingly, just as in the other 
object of each imitation is a unit, 

imitation of an action, p be so plotted 

i?:n;:^e:::^i-::tor Loved .0 whme 
is altered and upset.’* 

Thus, unity in the context of acUon pea^ both com- 
plcteness and oneness. In fact the wor im 

meanings: (i) oneness and (n) completeness. 
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.discussed what, according to -Aristotle, constitutes the com- 
pleteness o! action in a preceding section, dealing with the 
qualitative analysis of tragedy. We have, therefore, to 
discuss’ here what constitutes oneness of series of actions 
and incidents and, therefore, of fable. 

UNITY OF FABLE. 

Unity of fable’ in the sense of its oneness, according to > 
Aristotle, consists, not in the relation of whole series of 
incidents and actions to one man, but in its being logically 
connected with one end, and in each succeeding member of 
the series being necessarily or probably connected with the 
preceding. Tragedy is the highest product of imitative art. 
Artistic imitation is an imitation of one thing only, not only 
in the case of the art of painting but also in that of tragedy. 
The only difference in the latter case is that it imitates not one 
thing but one action. This must be a whole, the parts of 
which are so related with one another that if any one of them 
be displaced or taken away the whole will become wholly 
different or changed. 

UNITIES OF TIME AND PLACE. 

The unity of place and the unity of time imply such 
division of the original plot into presentable and unpresentable 
that the presentable part, which has to be addressed to the 
eyes and not to the ears, is concerned with incidents which 
may he presented as happening in one single place and at 
one single time. They also imply conveying information 
through the ears to the audience about such -incidents as are 
unpresentable in or through action by such means as chorus 
messenger and prologue etc. 
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The unities of time and place were necessary in Greek 
drama, because of its peculiar constitution. Chorus was an 
important part of it. It remained in the orchestra even during 
the interval between two episodes. It was presented by a 
group of elders who were sympathisers of the hero and, there- 
fore, to whom he expressed his thoughts and feelings, 
represented spectators in the drama. The whole tragedy, 
therefore, from prologue to exode was naturally one single 
continuous scene without any break such as could permit e 
change of place and time. 



CHA.pt ER V. 

MYSTICIISM OF PLOTINUS IN THE 
CONTEXT OF ESTHETICS 

PROBLEM OF EJSTHETICS AFTER ARISTOTLE. 
Aristotle was an encyclopaedic thinker. There is hardly 

any philosophical problem that he did not handle. He wrote 

on logic, ethics, metaphysics, and esthetics. His Poetics was 
written Irom the point of view of the dramaturgist. It 
was meant to give the necessary guidance to those who 
intended to try their hands in the production of drama. 
Instructions for dramatists, contained in the Poetics, are 
supplemented by those in the Rhetoric. The various aspects 
of the problem of esthetics, on which he wrote, became 

separate centres of interest to his successors. Some of them 
studied the technical aspects of the dramatic production. 
They ignored philosophy. 

Thus, Theophrastus' concentrated his attention on the 
word ns resthetic unit. He also refined and elaborated 
the desirable qualities of style. Aristotle had admitted two 
qualities only, (i) clearness and (ii) propriety. Theophrastus 
added two more, (i) correctness and (ii) ornateness, and 
emphasised the importance of figures of speech. Similarly 
Stoics interested themselves in the grammatical problems 
and pointed out five virtues of literary style, (i) fault- 
lessness (ii) lucidity (iii) economy (iv) fitness and (v) freedom 
from colloquialism. Quintilian' spoke of (i) force and 
(ii) compactness of language and of more and less muscular 
styles. The analysis of the sources of literary charms by 
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Dionysius went to the length of examining the agreeable 
and disagreeable effects of single syllables and even letters. 

- The problem of the poetic qualities has been discussed 
in India by writers from Bharata to Mammafa. Bharata 
admitted ten qualities. Bhamaha reduced them to three 
and Mammata and others followed the latter. Similarly % 
analysis of the sources of literary charm went to the length 
of tracing them to single syllables and even letters in the hands 
of the exponents of the suggested meaning (Dhvani), 


PLOTINUS. • 


■ (^Plotinus (204-269) belongs to the line of writers who 
toor certain aspects of the whole of the aesthetic problem, 
discussed by Aristotle. His predecessors busied ftemselves 
with the discussion of the means of artistic production : they 
examined the powers of language which is the means, aif 
dramatic ■ and poetic production. Plotinus occupies himself 
with the end of art. He takes up the problem of e-xperience, 
for wHch art is responsible. He attempts the problem from 
metaphysical, epistemic and psychological points of view. 
He improves upon the Aristotelian position in this respect. 
According to Aristotle, Ksthetic experience was only an 
emotive experience, the experience of emotion at a high pitchy 
and the end of Art (Tragic) was the production of the “mean” 
to which an emotion is brought by the Kathartic effect of 

tragedy. Accordmg to Plotinus, it is ^beyond the ^^emotipni;! 
level, it belongs to the transcendental, the spiritual, level 
Plotinus thus frees art from subordination to morality and 
recognises the experience that it arouses as akin to mystic 
c.xpcrience of the Ultimate, the One, the Good. 

HIS IMPORTANCE. 


Plotinus is of special iir 
15 ' 


to 115 ; because of Ws 
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m^do explanation o! ffisthetic experience; because of his 
view that Esthetic experience is akin to mystic experience, 
the highest experience according to his system of thought. 
For, the similarity of this conception of Esthetic experience 
to that, expounded by Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinava and 
accepted as the most accurate even by the modem Sanskrit 
Scholars, is indeed very great. ^Esthetic experience, accord- 
ing to Sanskrit tradition is akin to mystic experience, technically 
called Brahmananda (Bcahmanandn Sahodarah) . 

(Importance of Plotinus lies in the additional fact that 
his liltimate metaphysical principle is also the highest level 
of experience, the mystic e.xperience, which he himself had. 
His system is not an outcome of mere arm-chair thinking, It 
is based upon the solid foundation of personal e.xperience. 
•He' was a citizen of Rome and as such was living the^iiTe, 
not in any way different from that of his fellow-citizens. He, 
however, according to his pupil and biographer, Porphyry, had 
mystic experience four times. This means that he rose from" 
the ordinary sense-level to the mystic level and descended to 
the sense-level four times at least in his life time. He was, 
therefore, familiar with the way to mystic experience. His 
metaphorical principles represent various levels of experience 
in descending order. 

He recognises n hierarchy of values.” (He holds that it is 
necessary that Reality shall be actualised in every manner and 
degree, that each principle in the hierarchy shall create 
something, which, though necessarily inferior to its creator, 
yet reflects faithfully, not its creator but something next above 
its creator, the ideal towards which the gaze of its creator 
is turned. 


1. Ful., 282-3. 
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He is, therefore, important to US from another point of 
view also, namely, his theory, of emanation as distinct torn 

evolution. His theory 

'thT'Ab'hasavada of Abhinavagupta. In Plotinus, therefore, we 
have a thinker whose conception of esthetic J 

similartothatof Abhinavagupta and who employs a simil 

philosophic technique to explain its essential nature. 

HIS ^ESTHETICS AND METAPHYSICS. 

^The problems, which Plotinus attempts in the context of 

esthetics, are closely related to his metaphysics. 

^<l)^iEsthetic experience according to him, as has al y 

been stated, is akin to mystic experience. 

,(2) He raises the questions: “Is 

be‘^Lr- or <.ls the He 

and answers them from spiritual and 

. accounts for the beautiful a . . , ;i ^hv^iral worlds 

physical. He explains why the spiritual and physical worlds 

are beautiful, though in different degrees. 

He attempts the problem of -beautiful” from the 

psychological and the epist^ic P^^. of ^^^“d 

accounts for aesthetic experience Imnmnation 

powers of the soul, such as sensation, intellectual imaguiat.on._ 
recollection, contemplation, love etc. 

1/(41 He is an e.xponeut of symbolic Art and accounts for 

tion. He rejects imitation to be an artetic pnncple. 
controverts the view that beauty is symmetry. 

(51 He distinguishes between beautiful and ugly an 
■ acc^uute for the ugly in terms of predomineuce of matter over 

form. 
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It is, thereEore, necessary to deal with his metaphysical 
system in order to get a clear idea of the nature of the mystic 
experience and so of the festhetic experience, which is akin to 
it, and to find out the comparative position of the esthetic 
experience among other experiences, represented by graded 
levels in his system. 

HIS THEORY OF EMANATION. 

The objective world, according to Plotinus, is not due to 
••.reflection of ideas on matter ns Plato said, nor is it due to 
evolution of matter under the control of form, as Aristotle 
held. It is an emanation fr om th e One. It pr oceeds from t he 
pne exactly ns dp the rays .from the sun. .It is n manifestation 
of the One, which is beyond both the Platonic world of ideas 
and the Aristotelian Reason and to which no category applies. 

THE NATURE OF CREATIVE ACTIVITY. 

^ * Plotinus tries to convey the idea of the nature of creative 
activity of his Trinity,’ God, Spirit and Soul, metaphorically, 
by means of analogy or imagery. The ideas that he wishes 
to emphasise are (i) that the creative principle loses nothing 
in the act of creation, that Spirit can net upon Soul and Soul 
upon Matter without losing anything (ii) that relation between 
higher and lower order of beings is one-sided; it is above 
and beyond the mechanical laws and involves no reaction*, tbe 
lower needs the higher, but the higher is complete without 
the lower ; and (iii) that the higher has got certain' qualities, 
which necessarily impel it to creative activity. 

_ The analogy, that he prefers to convey these ideas, is 
that oE the sun pouring forth his light : because his con- 
temporary scientists held that the sun loses nothing by shining 
upon this world,’ that the material w’orld does not affect the 

1. Inge, Vel. I, lOO. 

2. Ingo, Vol. I, 100. 
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sun- in any way and that it is in the nature of the snn to 
sHne.' The world, therefore, according to Plotinus is a 
manifestation of the ch^acter of the creative principle and 
not a constituent of its being. 

EMANATION AND EVOLUTION DIFFERENTIATED. 

Emanation is quite distinct from and the opposite of 
evolution. Every successive stage in evolution is an adduce 
on the preceding and leads to higher stages tUl the highest 
point of exceUence is reached; it is an upward march to 
greater perfection. But emanation is downward march to 
lower stages. Every successive stage is less excellent than 
the preceding. Just as rays of the sun, the farther removed 
they are from the source the less luminous they become, so 

the farmer an emanation is from the source the inferior it is. 
Thus, according to Plotinus, everything emanates from the 
One. Strictly speaking it is not creation, for, creation implies 
will and determination. But the One is free from even such 
limitations. It is an inevitable outflon of his infimte “argy- 

The universe flows from the One and the flow is marked by 

three distinct stages (i) Spirit (ii) Soul and (iii) Matter. And 
each preceding stage is the source of the succeeding,. 

TRIADS OF PLOTINUS. 

There are two fundamental triads in Plotinus. 

1. Trinity of Divine principles, (i) the One or Absolute 
(ii) Spirit and (iii) Soul. 

2. Tripartite division of man into (i) Spirit (u) Soul , 
and (iii) Body. 

According to this tripartite division, be recognises three 
levels of human experience, which in their objective aspect no 
less than in the means, employed for getting the different tjqies 
of experience, arc difTercnt, 
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1. The object of experience at the lowest, the physical 
level, is the world ns perceived by senses and the means 
to such experience are the bodily senses. 

2. The object of experience at the second level is the 
world, interpreted by the mind as spatial and temporal order, 
and the means to such experience is the diseursive reason. 

3. The object of experience at the highest level is the 
spiritual world and the means to experience is the spiritual 
perception. 

Plotinus tries to explain the nature of esthetic experience 
in terms of the first two principles, the One and the Spirit or 
Nous. Mystic experience, according to him, is the experience 
of the One and the experience that has the nearest touch, the 
nearest approach and the nearest relation to and is immediate 
i next and akin to it, is the experience of the Spirit If, 
therefore, we want to understand the meaning of <‘akm to 
mystic experience” as the aesthetic experience is represented 
to be, we must fully grasp the metaphysical prmciples and 
the levels of experience that they represent. For, the One, 
the Spirit and the Soul are not only mstaph}’sical principles, 
according to Plotinus, but they represent levels of experience 
also. Let us, therefore, first take up the One. 

THE ONE. 

In his presentation of the One, Plotinus mixes up the two 
points of view, mj'stical and metaphysical. Thus, on the one 
hand, he speaks of the One as so transcendent that it is 
beyond the reach of mind and speech. Whatever we speak 
of it simply limits it. It cannot be represented even in terms 
of the highest categories such as truth, beauty, goodness, 
being and consciousness. It cannot be grasped even through 
intellectual contemplation. It fe realisable in mystical ecstasy 
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only, through communion with and absorption in it. -On 
the other hand, he presents the One as the source and goal 
of everything, from whom all oppositions and diversities 
emanate, and as infinite energy, from which everything 
emanates. 

Such a contradiction in the conception of the ultimate 
principle is inevitable in all mystic systems. In fact, every- 
thing, if looked at from different points of view, would look 

to be made up of opposite elements. All the objects o 

experience can he looked at as unity from one point of view 
and as multiplicity from another. Thus, the Vedanta a^so 
speaks of the ultimate principle, the Brahman, as beyond the 
reach of senses, speech, mind and intellect, from tie poirt o 
view of the final mystic experience, but as the cau 
creation, from that o£ the metaphysics. 

The fact is that Plotinus inherited the conception of 
Reality from Plato, ^ according to whom Reality is that_ which 
is uncreated, indestructible, unchangeable, motionless, in ivisi- 
ble, unextended, simple in quality, single in essence an wi ou 
the taint of variety, multiplicity and alteration.^ He a . 
therefore, to reject the reality of both the Platonic world of 

ideas, because of its multiplicity, and the Anstotelian Reason. 

because of its involving duality at least of thinking an 
is thought about. In this rejection, he was hel^d by ° 
mystic experience which, according to the ant oidy o ^ 
pupil, he himself had at least four times in his life, wluc , 
according to him, is totally free from all sensible and into i 

gible elements and is marked by the absence of multipl.city 

and diversitj', of distinction between Uiinking and being thought 
about and of Uie difference between subject and object. He, 
therefore, maintained the ultimate prindple to be not numen- 
cally but logically One. s 
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MYSTIC ECSTASY. 

The ultimate metaphysical, principle of Plotinus, on the 
basis of NvhicU he explains the entire field of experience, 
including both material and spiritual, is not a rational principle.' 
It is not what the discursive reason, which seizes upon the 
elements of truth in a certain order of succession, reveals. It 
is beyond the reach of discursive reason. For, it is absolutely 
simple. It is to be reached by a kind of spiritual intuition. 
It is what Plotinus had a genuine experience of. It is nothing 
but a sudden light that comes upon the soul and is self- 
luminous. This light is absolutely formless and comes upon 
that- soul only, which has freed itself from all forms, not 
excluding even the spiritual. It can be realized only when 
the soul has freed itself from all that is good and evil, turns 
away from visible things and becomes like the One. 

When this appears, the seer and the seen merge into each 
other, they are no longer two but one. There is no distinction 
of any kind so long as the vision lasts. The soul is no longer 
conscious of body ; no thought of anything whatsoever can enter 
in this state. The soul contemplates the light and not itself. 
There is nothing better or more blessed than this. This is the 
highest state attainable by the soul ; there is nothing higher. 
The Blessedness of this skate is no titillation of bodily senses. 
It is the happiness of the reumon. 

This state is higher than that of spiritual e.xperience : for, 
it is free from movement, while the spiritual perception involves 
movement. When the soul attains unity with the One, it leaves 
the modes of spiritual perception.^ Beauties of tlie spiritual 
world draw the soul only so long as the light of the One does 
not appear. But when the light suddenly dawns, the soul gets 
absorbed in it, exactly as a traveller, entering into a palace, 
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admires beautiful things, which are in it, only so long as the- 
king does not appear. But as soon as the master appears, 
becomes the sole object of attention. 

Continuous contemplation of the One confounds vision 

with the object, brings about the disappearance of the object 

and thus that which was an object at its appearance becomes 
a state of apprehension to continuous contemplator. 

It is not annihilation of what truly exists that the mystic 
strives'^or but simply breaking down of the barriers, 
constitute separate existence. All distinct consciousness 

consciousness of not-self. of externality. This is just what is 

lost in mystic experience. 

KATHARSIS AS THE WAY TO MYSTIC EXPERIENCE. 
Katharsis in Aristotle has an 

discusses it in the ethical context. As has been shown in an 
earlier chapter, he was influenced in his ^ 

Kathartic theory in the context of his theory o J .g ' 

emotions. He was how the 

tragedy on the spectator. H tragedy was 'res- 

excitement of emotion to a high p V Upnrv in the 

, p , I of pvress in emotive tendency m me 

ponsible for the remOTal He found such a 

spectator and for bringing it dow ^ ninnvsiac 

state being brought about in the participants in the Dionysiac 

festival and so expounded tWy o recognised to 

“roti:! etSi to that’ which he^ thought that 
the tragic presentation produced on the spec a 

Katharsis (purification), according to 
pot to emotions but to the soul itself. It consists in detaching 

16 
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the soul from body find elevating it to spiritual world*, in 
freeing it from all impurities and attaining the purity of Spirit, 
which the soul essentially is, in purifying the soul from all its 
lower nature and external stains, and in chiselling away 
from it all that is adventitious and superfluous. 

Conception of Kntharsis in Plotinus is very closely related 
to his second triad, according to which human being is 
divisible into spirit, soul and body. Accordingly he admits 
three steps to complete Katharsis. The first step consists 
in fredng the soul from the irrational aspect of humanity, from 
body and all that is associated with it, such as sensuous 
tendency, interest in sensuous aspect of the external world, 
passions, emotions and all that humanity has in common ^yith 
animals. It is marked by ascent of the soul from the 
physical to the intellectual level, which is characteristically 
human level. The second step consists in freeing the soul 
from discursive reason and all that is associated with it, such 
as memory, limited self-consciousness and sensuous imagi- 
nation. It culminates in the rise to the spiritual level. 
The third step consists in the realis.ation of the inner-most 
principle of humanity. It is the attainment of the highest 
spiritual form, good, true or beautiful. The complete Katharsis, 
thus, consists in the rise from the spiritual level through 
freedom from even the highest spiritual form. Jt hatis to 
merging in the One, to the attainment of the mystic ecstasy. 

TYPES OF MYSTIC ECSTASY. 

Mystic ecstasy’ is of two ty-pes, (i) Wild „nd (ii) Calm. 
The fonner is characterised by wild excitement, loss of self- 
control and temporary madness. II originates from dancin- 
and wild music. Such an ecstasy was believed to be attain- 

1. Inge.Vol. II, 105. - 
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able through participation in Dionr=iao rites, which innuencpd 
Aristotle in the formation of his Kathartic eory. 

Plotinus, however, is an 
ecstasy, which is intense, though quiet and calm. 

.. i, ‘“St: 

S4::.trSdLT:'Uw« .. h„ bu. 

use, a faculty which is not different from normal mental 
operations, hut -arises from concentration o ese 
operations on the return of the soul to the “Father 

ECSTASY AS IDENTIFICATION. , , _ , . , — 

Identification, at the ordinary worldly ^ 

, , n,prp is no freedom from preoccupation 

possible so long as there 

with any extraneous object of ttioUo . , 

think L things at once Hence final absorphon n ^ 
One. which is notlilng but identification with ^ ^ 
possible so long as mind has any e.xtraneous image ‘0 

of the Onr. while that image distracts attention. Just as the 

matter must be without qualities of its own. if it is to receive 
forms of all things, so the soul must be formless if it IS to 
receive the illumination oE the first princip e. 

The soul, in order to get identified with tSc 0^ ban to 

rise from the empirical level to the spiritual 

being free from all that separates the soul rom p , 

can unite with its like without hindrance. or, a 
empirical is hindrance to union. 

At the spiritual level, separation of spirits from one 
another is not due to bodies, it is not spatial ; but it is due t 

unliUeness. In the spiritual world, therefore, spirits, ‘ 

no unlikeness, unite with one another. W “ “ g 

unliUeness it gets united or identF d with the One, which has 
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no nrfikeness. The Union ^vith the One is the end of human 
existence. It is the repose. 

REASON IN MYSTIC EXPERIENCE. 

In the vision of God that which sees is not reason' but 
something greater than and prior to reason, something that is 
presupposed by reason. For, it is the realisation of the 
One. It is not objective -wsion of something outside. 
Distinction between seer and seen disappears in it. It is a 
state of perfect freedom from passions, reason, spiritual 
perception and personality. It is a state of perfect stability. 
The soul in this state does not occupy itself even with beautiful 
things ; it is exalted above the beautiful. 

Realisation of the first principle is attamed by rising to 
the first principle. For him, who ascends above all things, that 
which remains to see is that which is above all things. The 
nature of the soul cannot pass to absolute not-being. But if it 
moves up, it arrives at, not something else, but at itself. It 
censes to be ‘being’. It is above being, while in communion 
with the One, 

THE WILE IN MYSTIC EXPERIENCE, 

The soul must rise above body, senses and formative 
principle and so become Spirit by contemplating spirit as its 
own principle. But as the source of all beings still remains 
unrealised, it should rise above the spiritual world also. 

Mystic experience is consequent on intense mental concen- 
tration. It is, therefore, necessary to refuse resolutely the 
entrance into mind to sucli crowd of distracting images as 
continually assail it. The will has to be entirely passive- 
except in stern repression of imagination. 

1. logo, Vol. II, HO-l. ' 
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Mystic experience is not •annihilation’^ of 
The soul has to reach the level of the spirit, e ore 
can appear to her. She. as spirit, has two powers ^ ( ) ^ntnal 
percepL of what is wito and (h) spiritual intumo , by 

which it apprehends what is above it. It is e "■ 

is responsible for the realisation of the ultima e, y 

ecstasy. 

NOUS (SPIRIT). 

Having completed our brief account of the One, both as 
a metaphysical principle and as a level of experience, 
now to turn our attention to Nous or Spirit. 

It is the direct emanation from tlie One. ^ 
discursive reason, the characteristic functions o w ic ^ 
separate, to distribute and to recombine the data of exp^e ^ 
These are the activities of the soul and not of Nous, w 
higher principle and beholds aU ‘“ngs in their t^e elatmn 
wUhout thenL of the above process. As a product of th 
One. Nous* turns towards the One in order to g asp o 
comprehend it and through this ve^ turning ^ 

it becomes pure reason. Duality of knowmg and kjwn 
dawns here for the first time in a logical sense. , 
the subject and the object j^feence cannot 

nothing but selfKionsciousness, yet th „t„aAries 

be denied. Ideas are immanent in it. Among ® ° 

of rest and motion and unity and difference, 
applicable to the subjective and motion an er 
objective aspect of it. 

There are two possible approach^ to 
approach it either ns a metaphysical^ pnncip e o 
experience. As a metaphysical princip le, it is reality a^ opP°^ 

~ 1 . i„go vol. II. 169. S- ’.j.g 

3. lag.: Vol. II. 3X f' UrS«.,Vcl.I,.lS. 
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to him, individuality oi spirit is no bar to its knowing nil the 
contents oE the spiritual world. For, spirits are not separated 
from one another by physical barriers as souls arc. They 
penetrate one another. The spiritual world is like a transpar- 
ent sphere', placed outside the spirit, in which it can sec all 
the contents of the spiritual world. 

UNIVERSAL AND INDIVIDUAL SPIRITS. 

Individual spirits^ are related to the universal Spirit exactly 
in the manner in which individual souls arc related to the 
universal or World-Soul. They are related to tlie universal 
exactly ns particular sciences me to the general. The universal 

Spirit contains all individunrspirits and gives them all that 

they p^ess._ They are implied in each oUter. Each 
p.atticu ar spirit exists both in itself and in the universal spirit ; 
and the universal Spirit also exists both in itself and in every 
ene of the individual spirits. The universal Spirit is totality of 
^ individual is totality of spirits only 

po en la y. articular spirits are an internal expression of 
the spiritual energy, just ns the World-Soul is an e.xternal 
expression of the same energy. 

THE OBJECT OF NOUS. 


vvl.irif''" of Nous is the spiritual world, 

which IS made up of iden«; fnmae- t. •- 

that can possibly figure as obi! everything 

is more than Pla!onie world of “ 

not only universal ideas but fte ! ‘‘ 

‘In the spiritual world fiLsteCs ' individual also. 

whole system ’ r 1 < i. “n pulse-beats of the 

it is of^^iue ■ 

' immanent lu Nous, they 

1. Incrf. V«V IT snT ^ ' •' 


loge, Vol. il. 191 . 

2. Inge, Vol. II. 82. 

3. Inge, Vol. 11, 88, 

4 . Ueber., Vol. 1 , 248 . 
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do not exist externaUy to it. They ore not repr^en.atioj o^ 
the truly c-xistent. They are not shadows of truth but ru^ 

S 'Tt. i-Wb.0, L -a O. .a„., i. »«.— r 

but only ideally distinguishable from Nous. ^ ^ 

existence is intelligible, in so far as it possesses . he 

of repose and unity, and Nous, in so far as .t performs the 

act of knowing. 

Ideas are eternal forms of being. As every tho^h^ in 
Spirit is such, all thoughts of Spirit are ideas, SP‘r>^^^e™bmces 
all ideas, ns a whole does its parts. Kingdom o 
Reality, the true Beauty. 

MEANS OF NOUS. 

The third aspect of Nous, which is ^ 

intellectual analysis, is the means, employed by Noj a 
spiritual apprehension. This means is • 

It is the activity of Nous involved in apprehending *0 wjld of 
ideas. It is the apprehension of the incorporeal and invisible 
It is energy that proceeds from Nous Truth, beauty and 
goodness are not strangers to it. but identical with it. It IS 
not bare identity but identity in 

could be no thought. Beholding is the being o Spirit, 
because the activity of beholding is the very essence of spint. 

NOUS AS A LEVEL OF EXPERIENCE. 

Nous presents a level of experience just below that of 

mystic ecsLy. It ^ the experience of Spirit 
a place midway between the 'One and the So , 
characterised by discursive reason. 

If we look at this level from the point of view of the soul, 

that has ascended to spiritual level, we find that distinction 

between the subject and the object just appears and is on the 

17 
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verge o£ disappearing, that all variety and multiplicity of the 
universe is reduced to a single inter-connected system of types 
and laws and is apprehended ns a whole at a glance ; that 
there is perfect forgetfulness of distinction between subject 
and object and identification of thinker with what is thought 
about; and that the vision' of truth is synoptic and not 
synthetic. It is timeless. Thought and being arise at this 
level. Being is the first limitation, in which the One manifests 
itself. It is a state of pure universal seU-consciousness, which 
may be represented as “am”. 

It is interesting to note here that the first emanation 
from the One is just like the second emanation from the 
first principle, technically called Anuttara by raonisfic 6aiva 
philosophers. For, they admit that consciousness of being 
“am” arises at the level of Sakti, the second emanation. 

PROBLEM OF ESTHETICS IN PLOTINIC SYSTEM. 

We have so far confined ourselves to the presentation of 
the first two principles of the first fundamental triad in 
Plotinic system, in terms of wluch he accounts for the essential 
nature of esthetic experience. Before we attempt to explain 
asthetic experience in terms of these two metaphysical 
principles, it is necessary to point out the exact place of the 
problem of aesthetics in the Plotinic system. 

Plotinic philosophy is an ontology of intellectual, 
moral and resthetic values. It* is concerned with bringing 
out the essential nature of three, values, universally recognised 
by humanity, true, good and beautiful. They are the consti- 
tuents of Reality. They are the attributes \mder which 
Reality is known to humanity. They are the highest forms. 


1. FuL, 287.8. 

2. Inge, VoLU, 74-5. 
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in which Reality can be apprehended by spirits.^ 

are in proportion to their participation m these forms . 

the sphere of supratemporal and supraspat.al existence. 

Problem of_msti;etics^therefore,. is not a separate^and, 
indeid^^ohlem for Plotinus. It ia inaxtricably mixed up 
with ethical and intellectual problems, ^s^hetic 
sep^^iTte'lr'om and independent of mora ^ 

values. Beautiful is not distinct from true 

Ti. -™ 

intellect, will and love, is spoken of as true, go 
respectively. 

Plotinus does not separate the intellectual ascent f^ 

the moral and the ^sthetical. Three pa&s ^ 

begin to join long before the end of journey. He holds 

beautiful, are ultimate m our experience. y 
tal^^whoUFiiTrmonised. Intellectually they are paraUel, 
but spirituaUy they are mutually inclusive. 

' RELATION BETWEEN THE MYSTIC AND THE, 
ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE EXPLAINED. 

^The Absolute^ is spoken of as True and Good bm not 
ns Beautiful by Plotinus. In Ennead . • 
put Beautiful in -l^Shtly lower Jan T- or 

He holds that the forms, which bJon„ t P 

are beautiful. The One is beyond the forms and h^ as 
it were behind the beautiful. It is the somce f 

of the beautiful. In order to distinguish JJ" 
beautiful, the spiritual world, and tlie source ■ j , 3 

former he calls Beautiful and the latter the First-Beautiful. 


1. loge» Vol. II* 80. 


2 , logOy Voli II* 213. 


3. Inge. Vol. H. 12I« 
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verge of disappearing, that all variety and multiplicitj^ of the 
universe is reduced to a single intcr-connccted system of types 
and laws and is apprehended as a whole at a glance ; that 
there is perfect forgetfulness of distinction between subject 
and object and identification of thinker with what is thought 
about; and that the vision' of tndh is synoptic and not 
sjmthetic. It is timeless. Thought and being arise at tliis 
level. Being is the first limitation, in which the One manifests 
itself. It is a state of pure universal self-consciousness, which 
may be represented as "am”. 

It is interesting to note here tliat the first emanation 
from the One is just like the second emanation from the 
first principle, technically called Anuttara by monistic 6aiva 
philosophers. For, they admit that consciousness of being 
"am” arises at the level of Sakti, the second emanation. 

PROBLEM OF AESTHETICS IK PLOTIKIC SYSTEM. 

We have so far confined ourselves to the presentation of 
the first t\vo principles of the first fundamental triad in 
Plotinic system, in terms of wluch he accounts for the essential 
nature of esthetic experience. Before we attempt to explain 
assthetic experience in terms of these two metaphysical 
principles, it is necessary to point out the exact place of the 
problem of aesthetics in the Plotinic system. 

plotinic philosophy is an ontology of intellectual, 
moral and ssthetic values. It* is concerned with bringing 
out the essential nature of three, values, universally recognised 
by humanity, true, good and beautiful They are the consti- 
tuents of Reality. They are the attributes under which 
Reality is known to humanity. They are the highest forms, 

1. Ful., 287.8. 

2. loge. Vol. n, 74.5. 
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.xperienc. is 

s Thira^r.- » (.p«) «■• ‘•"" “ "" 

Onej is based. 

IS ehenomenal world beautiful ? 

PlotitiiiS recognises three and Lwtiful. 

as ultimately realisable by umani j, . animality 

Eove of these dlFerentmt. ^,,,a,es. under 

and characterises it clue >. are the aims, which 

which Spirit is known to man. realize. 

phUosopher. man °£ metaphysics, ethics and 

iSeti:: reeSu^ ^ 

•« o ^i(yA heinc the ultimate values to 
True, Good and^ Beau ^ ^ the relation of . 

humanity, the questions arise . living, the world of 

these values to the world, in which beautiful ?” or 

“I. to w.ldoI ^ 

I. Tte 

Answer of Plotinus to beautiful shadow, reflecUon, 

world of sense IS a true, goo ^ ^ ^pj^mal 

expression or beautiful in itself. Gnostic 

world, which is true, goo . worthless, 

attitude towards it is not righ^ the 

It has value and reality, thong World-Soul and 

spiritual world, j^^f/^-^nciples would be knowable 

without It none of the u I , • , {mm bumamty. 
for what Uiey are ; they would ~ ^ '“/^^la-Soul. 

It is the manileslation of the potential.tj of the Wo 

According to Plotinus, ‘■being" of f 

upon i“ manifesting some U.ing that Ls of lower ord_c ^ 


1. Inge, Vol. T. 1G7. 



At'O^ef places, Entiead 6. 7. 32. and 6. 7. 33., PlOtimiS 
edits '(he' One “Beauty” dnd reserves »5cotUi/wI” for the 
spiritual World. According to this statement, soul is beautiful 
through Spirit, bodies are beautiful through soul, which forms 
them, and so are beautiful actions and practices. Beauty 
is identical with the One and beautiful with Spirit. The 
One, being formless, cannot be said to be beautiful. Beauty 
is not embodied in form, but beautiful is. The First-Beautiful 
and Beauty stand for tlie formless source of beautiful forms of 
the spiritual world, Beautiful is thus restricted to the first 
emanation from the Oiie, the objective aspect of Nous, and 
consequently to all that partakes in it 

, Thus, the reason, why Plotinus represents assthetic 
experience to be akin to mystic experience, is clear. JEsthetic 
experience is the experience of the spiritual form, beautiful, 
and, therefore, is distinct from formless experience which 
characterises the merging of the individual in the One, the 
mystic ecstasy. In it the duality, however vague, still 
persists *, there is something of which the subject is conscious, 
though as identical with itself. In it there is consciousness 
of being. But in mystic experience there is absolute unity, 
there is not even so much os self-consciousncss, it is above 
the consciousness of being. 

. Presentation of assthetic experience ns akin to mystic ex- 
perience is metaphorical. We know that, according to 
Plotinian metaphysics, Spirit is the direct emanation of the 
One. Spirit, therefore, is metaphorically conceived nS the 
offspring of the One. And because both the One 
and the Spirit are not only metaphysical principles 
but also the levels of experience and the latter 
is nearest to the former and has nearest approach to it, 
therefore, on the analogy' of fatlier and daughter, ^estlietic 


1. Inge, Vol. II. 130. 
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fexpetience is spoUeii of as '^|’'^j^e^eonceptioti of 

ftlso on this mctaphonctil conceptio 

loVO dint dmws soul to Beautiful (spirit) and the latter 

One, is based. 

IS EHENOMEN.\L WORLD BEAUTIFUL ? 

• Plotinus recognises three vataeS, meanings jr 
as ultimately realisable by humanity, r , nnimality 

Love of Le differentiates —J^Xtes, under 
and characterises it chiefly. Y .^ych 

which Spirit is known to man. y realize, 

philosopher, man of character and poet or o ethics and 

esthetics, three recognised branenes u y 

True, Good beautiful , 

humanity, the questions arise : ,• ;r,» the world of 

these vies to tie world, in which we are J-ng- 
sense ?” “Is the world of sense true, goo j„ 

“Is the gnostic attitude towards the wo ^ iiNo”. The 

Answer of Plotinus' to the shadow, reflection. 

World of sense is a true, good and ^ u the spiritual 

expression or emanation of a big itself. Gnostic 

world, which is true, good and eau^^^ worthless, 

attitude towards it is not right- '. ^er than those of the 
It has value and reality, of the World-Soul and 

spiritual world. It is a crea i ^^ould be fcnowable 

^vithout it none of the Divine humanity, 

for what they are ; they would rem World-Soul. 

It is the manifestation of the pn principle depen ' 

..Kolrtv’’ of a p , _ T- 


. of a principle depends 
According to Plotinus, ^ ^ q[ lower order. The 

upon its manifesting someth! s _____ 
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glimpse of the spiritual world from msthetic point of view and 
Lks if the world of sense is not an echo of the spiritual world 

tilt This world is an order of graded values som 

contents of it having more value than others. That is of mo 
value in it which reflects a purpose or meaning, which is 
responsible for its being. 

Beautiful' forms in the physical world have “ “ 

( blance to their archetypes in the spiritua world. Bea^-^ J 

individual soul, which admires it. fnrms 

Lt gives ‘■meaning” to inert matter by impressmg forms 
uponit. That wol make the individual soul the creator 
of the world, which is against Plotimc philosop y. 

Physical objects have beauty 
participation in form. According to Plotinus, objects are 
made up of matter and form, ^he form combing and 
oo^ardinates the parts, which make a unity, an 
beautiful.' The more, therefore, does an object e.xp • 

the principle of unity, life and order, the mote . 

But as I the order of manifestation -ccef ng is 

than the preceding, beauty that is to be foun m ^ 

world, is inferior to that of the spiritua wor . 

faint representation of the spiritual beauty ^ is the 

Soul, encumbered ns she is 

moulder of matter according to for . _ nerfpctlv 

to the spiritual world, which she can see “P^ ““V 

Imperfection in beauty of material objects is, therefore, natura 

Even this imperfect beauty’ m the material wo 
found in the objects of sight and hearing only. Tor, 1 
admits only two atthetie «tn»c«i sight am ea 


He 


Ing*. Vol. II* 2l2» 


1. Ing«, Vol. II, 2l-l» 
3. Inge, Vol. 11, 211* 
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Good, the Spirit and the ^Vorld-Soul, therefore, would not be 
what they are if each of them did not manifest itself iti 
something that is inferior to it. Thus, the world of sense faith- 
fully reflects, so fat as it is possible in so imperfect & medium 
as Matter, not its creator, the World-Soul, but the principle 
next above it, the principle towards which the World-Soul, 
like a worker in wax, turns its gaze. The w orld of sense is, 
therefore, a true (X)py of the Spiritual world and, therefore, is ‘ 
true, good and beautiful, though in a lower degree. 

The world of common experience should not be confused 
with the world of natural sciences. It is not a self-consistent 
harmonious system of laws, as the scientists interpret it. 
It is only a picture of the Spiritual world, but it appears to 
bs confused, because of the defective perceptual power of 
the limited subject. It is limited by temporal and spatial 
conditions. But, for aU this, it is as good a picture of the 
Spiritual world^ as there can possibly be in so defective a 
medium as matter. There is nothing in this world, which 
does not represent some content of the Spiritual world. It is a 
picture, drawn by the World-Soul, who, like an artist, keejs 
its eyes fixed on the ideal, the Spiritual world. 

’ Plotinus condemns gnostic despise of the world of sense 
and holds that just as real love that a man has for another, 
means love for his children also, so true love for the Divine 
means love for his creation also. Thus, for Plotinus, despise 
of this world, which is so nearly akin to the spiritual, means 
no true love for the Divine either. To deny beauty, harmony 
and worth to it, means to deny these to the ideal also. 
If some aspects or parts of it are not as perfect as the ideal, 
it is so because it is not ideal but material. 

He appeals, to experiences of those who have had a 


I. Inge, Vol. 1, IPS. 
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Mimpse o! the spiriUinl .■orld from icstUetic point of view and 

a,. Ja o. »» u « a=;.. -> ti. 

of beauty. This world is an order of graded values, so 
contents of it having more value than others. T rat J ™ 
value in it which reflects a purpose or meaning, v Inch is 

responsible for its being. 

I— to too pby«»> ««ia “ 

1 to ,ki, .retoWto to to. .pinto, woria. totoj. A 

La to .bjtoto, i, n« to. ....... « 

tadividual soul, which admires it. forms 

Wt gives -meaning” to inert " by impressing oj 
upon it. That would make the individual soul the creator 
of the world, which is against Plotinic philosop y. 

Physical objects have beauty ! 

participation in form. According to 
made up of matter and form. The 
oo-ordinates the parts, which make a unity, ari 
beautiful.^ The more, therefore, does an object exp e s orm, 
the principle of unity, life and order, the moie 
But as in the order of manifestation nucce^g 
than the preceding, beauty that is to be found in e ^ 

world, is inferior to that of the spiritual world. ^ 

faint representation of the spiritual beauty ; because 

Soul, encumbered as she is hy ’ Ws 

moulder of matter according to form, ^ut the form be gs 

. , ... which she can see only impertectiy. 

to the spiritual ^ „Merial objects is, therefore, natural. 

Imperfection m beauty of m 

s heautv" in the material world is to be 

Even this imperfect b- Po„ Plotinus 

found m the objects of s g 

admits only two ® 
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Good, the Spirit and the World-Soul, therefore, would not be 
what they are if each of them did not manifest itself in 
something that is interior to it. Thus, the world of sense faitli- 
fvdly reflects, so far as it is possible in so imperfect a medium 
as Matter, not its creator, the World-Soul, but the principle 
next above it, the principle towards which the World-Soul, 
like a worker in wax, turns its gaze. The vv orld of sense is, 
therefore, a true copy of the Spiritual world and, therefore, is 
true, good and beautiful, though in a lower degree. 

The world of common experience should not be confused 
with the world of natural sciences. It is not a self-consistent 
harmonious system of laws, as the scientists interpret it. 
It is only a picture of the Spiritual world, but it appears to 
be confused, because of the defective perceptual power of 
the limited subject. It is limited by temporal and spatial 
conditions. But, for all this, it is as good a picture of tlie 
Spiritual world^ as there can possibly be in so defective a 
medium as matter. There is nothing in this world, which 
does not represent some content of the Spiritual world. It is a 
picture, drawn by the World-Soul, who, like an artist, keeps 
its eyes fixed on the ideal, the Spiritual world. 

Plotinus condemns gnostic despise of the world of sense 
and holds that just as real love that a man has for another, 
means love for his children also, so true love for the Divine 
means love for his creation also. Thus, for Plotinus, despise 
of this world, which is so nearly akin to the spiritual, means 
no true love for the Divine either. To deny beauty, harmony 
and worth to it, mearvs to deny these to the ideal also. 
If some aspects or parts of it are not as perfect as the ideal, 
it is so because it is not ideal but material. 

He appeals. to experiences of those who have had a 
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torrtis the world of sense. 'It stands midway between the 
phenomenal world, of which it is the principle, and the worid 
of Spirit, which is its principle'. ‘Contrasted witli the creative 
Spirit it is the receptive, contrasted with matter, e ac ive 
principle’. It is the offspring of Spirit, which, having perfect 
life, must necessarily procreate and not be barren, 
energy thrown off by Spirit. As an image of Spirit, it resem 
its principle closely. It is not matter and form, but form 
only, and power and energy second to that of Spirit, 
of an intelligible nature. It admits of no separation mt 
parts. For, it is without parts and impartible. 

It is the mediator between the ideas and 
world. The whole of the phenomenal world procee s 
through the process of emanation. Life o t e wor 

energy of the World-Soul. Tliis energy' descends as low as 

vegetable life and slumbers even in inorganic na ure. 
World-Soul is not incarnate in the world. It directs e \ 
from its abode on high without being involved in it. 

NATURE AS CREATIVE POWER OF WORLD-SOUL. 

The World-Soul marks the lowest limit of the 
order. It is the creator of se^ible world ® 

power, the nature,^ which is its active facu I’ vnuld 

the expansion of its energy, that without which it won d 

remain inactive and shut up within itself. This creat.v 
energy, when directed to matter, is responsi e or r 
matter, from the level of mere abstraction and nonentity to 
that of substantiality. It casts upon matter the reflex on 
of forms, which come to it from the World-Sou . As the 
lowest limit of the spiritual world, it is spuitual and reah 

It is not unreal, like material bodies, which receive, through 
nature, the impressions of the World-Soul. t is e ir 
producer of/oi<r^ elemcnte. 


1. Inge. Vol. I, 209. S. Ingo, Vol. I, 156. 
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recogais25 bsauty in the intellectual sphere no less than in the 
moral. Sciences, the products of human intelligence, and nets, 
prompted by moral sense, are beautiful. The objects of this 
world are only partly beautiful inasmuch ns their beauty is 
proportionate! to the form which they possess and which tliey 
can possess only imperfectly, because their creator, tho World- 
Soul, can know the form only imperfectly. Virtue, however, is 
beautiful in itself, because it is not a creation of the World- 
Soul, nor is it in any way related to matter, 

METAPHYSICAL EXPLANATION OF PHYSICAL 
. BEAUTY. 

Just as the conception of resthetic experience ns “akin 
to mystic experience” is metaphysically explicable in terms 
of the first two principles, the One nnd the Spirit, so the 
physical beauty is metaphysically explicable in terms of the 
other two such principles, the World-Soul and the Matter. 
Let us, therefore, deal with the World-Soul. 

WORLD-SOUL OR UNIVERSAL SOUL, 

World-Soul is the Logos, that is manifested outwardly 
by Spirit. It is unity in diversity of creative energy and 
reason. It is not an aggregate of individual souls, but “the 
Soul of the All . It is free from temporal and spatial 
relations. It remains at rest while giving all life and being to 
the phenomenal world. It is not in the world, but the world 
may be said to be in it, because it embraces and moulds the 
world. World-Soul emanates from Spirit. It is, therefore, 
spiritual nnd its spirituality is manifested in discursive reason. 

The World-Soul,' according to Plotinns, binds the 
extremes together. While perceiving nnd beholding, it receives 
the contents of the transcendental Spirit and after this model 
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however, is subjected to the spatial 

But that is no justification for enostio attitude of contempt 

towards it. If the sensible world has - perfect b^uty 

that does not dislodge it from the position of an 

medium, through which the perfect beauty can be reid^ed by 

humanity. Im^rLeciLeauty of sensible world is I-t * "g^t 

means to beJadopted3y imperfect sous, tm 

p^eed to the realisation of the perfect beauty. ,Ato>rat on 

of7arthV' beauty is the .first step t° £ 

spirM'Cbeauty, The means has to be s 

agent, who employs it. Imperfect beauty o n 

is the most suitable means that is availab e o 

soul. There is nothing wrong if an impsrfec sou 

itseU to admiration o£ earthly beauty for the tim- o 

BEAUTIFUL AND UGLY. 

According to Plotinus, there is hierarchy' of vnines “md 

existence; it is necessary that Reality shaU be actualise^ 

only in every manner but also in every degree. The l^igh^ 

graL in the hierarchy of existence is the Spint_ and the lo 
is the Matter. Similarly the highest gmde in tye hierarchy 
of values is the beautiful and the lowest is- the ugly. 

Ugly is the opposite of hcMUiM- her 

property in *iugs,^^icb to be .alfen ^ 

just as beaufiful. tha^^ 
partfcipat-es 'iiT Ilia spiritual form, so ugly is "b oh^ 

LracLised by the comparative “bsance of such to. 
Absolutely ugly is that which is almost devoid o 
the Divine meaning. 

U is not the total absence of form that toito^ 
~ T Insa. v,l. 11, 
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Thoughts oi the World-Soul ate not mere ideas hut 
creative powers. Nature, therefore, is sum total of thoughts 
of the World-Soul. The original source of creative powers 
(Logoi) is the Spirit. These Logoi flow continuously from 
Spirit up to the point, which divides reality from appearance. 
Nature is not only creative power but reason also. If we 
take nature in its entirety we include seminal reason also* 
It is the formative power and first mover and, therefore, 
immovable. It is pure form and not a composite of matter 
and form. In its rational aspect it is the creator of 
another reason, the reason, which is nothing but visible form. 
This reason, which is a creation of nature, is the lowest 
type of reason. It is lifeless and, therefore, cannot produce 
another reason. We shall say more on this subject in section 
on contemplation. 


NATURAL BEAUTY AND RIGHT ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS IT. 

Plotinus holds that there is an unbroken chain' from 
I the highest order of creation to the lowest and that the 
\ world of nature is the world of graded values and existence, 
j It is matter and form together. The more the matter 
constituting an object of nature is moulded and ordered by, 
1 spiritual form the more beautiful it is. The more a body 
^ /expresses life the more beautiful it is and the wiser a soul 
Jis the more beautiful it is. Natural world, therefore, is 
' spiritual throughout and full of life, though its life may 
\ seem to be asleep and though its spiritual character may be 
faint and, therefore, difficult to realise. 

But perfect beauty^ is not to be found in the world of 
\sense, because it is ideal and spiritual and, therefore, free 
from spatial and temporal limitations. The world of sense, 
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shown that in the conception of the spiritual world Plotinus 
was considerably influenced by Platonic conception of the 
world of ideas and that in spite of this influence, his con- 
ception presents an advance on that of Plato, in so far as he 
holds that there are the ideas of the individual objects also, 
which are archetypes of the individual objects in the physical 
world and that there are individual spirits also correspon ing 
to individual souls in this world. 

Plotinus holds that the phenomenal world is only a 
reflection of the spiritual world. According to him, ere a 
nothing "here" which is not "there”. Individuality is a fact 
There are individual spirits in the spiritual world and ^ 
individual souls are their Logoi. They are free, 
temporal and spatial limitations, but also from hmim of 
mutual exclusiveness and incompenetrabihty, to w ic 
subiected The only point of distinction between an individual 
sS L an individLl soul is that the latter possess^ 

Ld desire. It is separated from spirit 
thought. It is indivisible even when it is ivi e , 
all in all and all in every part. 

Human soul is the central point in the Plotinic system 
of thought. It Stan^ midway jinU 

represented within it. it ib i 

the Absolute to the Matter. It is a microcosm, it is the 
Logos of Spirit. 

It is capable of infinite c.xpansion. It «n ^ 
level of Spirit, realise its identity with 'the < “ ^ „ 

vision of the Absolute. The rc.alLsation of this ^ , 

gradual process. As it rises higher, it finds ,t impossible to 
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but predominence of matter over form, obscuratio n of form 
by matter, hiding of unity by multiplicity. It is not al^olute 
not-being of form, but such being as borders on not-being, | 
exactly ns matter is not absolute not-being but the lowest 
- limit of being. He holds bad and i7gly to be the same, just 
like the good and the beautiful. Bad character, according to 
him, is that which is soiled by base passions, exactly as 
ugly body is that which is caked with mud. In order to 
restore goodness to one and beauty to the other it is the puri- 
j fication (Katharsis) that is necessary. One must be freed from 
! base passion and mud mi\st be removed from the other. 

|SYCH0-EPISTEM1C APPROACH TO PROBLE^I 
OF AESTHETICS. 

We have so far been ' concerned with the metaphysical 
aspect of our problem and have shown how Plotinus msta- 
ph}^ically accounts for the beautiful at different levels, the 
spiritual and the physical. Let us now see how does he 
account for the esthetic experience from the epistemic and 
the psychological points of view. In so doing we have to 
take into account the subjective and the objective aspects of 
the experience, the means, which are employed, and the 
process that is involved in getting it. 

Plotinus recognises “beautiful” as one of the values, 

I which the human soul is capable of realising. It is definitely 
; a human value. It is b^ond the reach of the grades of life 
; below the human. It is, therefore, necessary to have a clear 
' idea of Plotinic conception of the soul to understand the 
psycho-epistemic explanation of the resthetic experience. 

SOUL IN PLOTINIC METAPHYSICS. 

We have dealt with the spirit, the spiritual world and 
the spiritual perception in an earlier section. We haye als(? 
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T • * T'lio cniil GV6n when in iGlntion 

makes these illusory divisions. The MUl, eve 

to body, is divided in ‘appearance only. 

SOUL AND BODY. 

Soul is not ill bodyS but body is 
by the soul. There are three causes of assomation of sou n i* 

body, (i) Free attraction or voluntary inclination, (n The 

law of Lessity proceeding from nature of thing, (n.) The 
desire of the soul td bestow order and beauty on things ^t 

below itself. Connection of the soul with a body 
by Pneuma, which has been interpreted by his ^ “ 

vLa^^e soul. It is the etherial form, which soul receives I 

from celestial spheres and which it does not quit even 

separation from body. 

FACULTIES OF SOUL. 

(I) SENSATION. 

Sensation is a characteristic of the embodied soul. It is 
not simply an impression passively received from ^emal 
object by the perceiving faculty. It is an activity.^ Plotinus 
holds that there is external physiral world, which is oiily 
an imperfect image of the spiritual 
there is pneumatic or seminal soul vivifying a u a 
body. There is a sympaUiy between objects and sense^rga . 
Objects come into contact with scnscKirgana an P 
forms. Such forms, when recognised by soul, are scnai ons 
Sensation, thus, is reception of form. Powers o t e seiisi le 
soul are localised in certain parts of body. But t le rea ^ org 
of sensation is the seminal logos, just ns the sou is le o.g. 
dlsoimive reason. The difference between sems.alion and 
spiritual perception is one of degree only. Sensation is dim. 
but spiritual i^rccpUon is clear. Spirit ual pcrceptio n__;s_cto 


I. Inpe. Vot 1, tlS. 
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determine where it ceases to he itseU and consequently gives 
up tlie attempt to distinguish itself from the Universal Being. 
It realises itself by turning towards its principle. It is not 
matter and form but form only. It is tlie nature of the soul 
to look up to the spiritual world and down to the world of 
sense. It can understand itself only by contemplating the 
Universal Soul. For, to understand anything is to know it in 
relation to what is next above it The individual is identical 
with the Universal,' when we free it from all that is 
accidental and consider it in its purity. It is of the same 
form as the Universal. 

Plotinus combats the view that individual souls are only 
parts, into which the universal soul is divided, Accordmg 
to him, they are Logoi of spirits, corresponding to distinct 
spirits in the spiritual world. The point may be clarified as 
follows 

Spirit (Nous) persists in itself. It does not descend into 
body. From Spirit proceed the universal Scml and individual 
souls. Individual souls are related to universal Soul as 
particulars to universal. Individual souls remain united in 
their higher sides. But at lower level they diverge, just 
'as light divides itself into various habitations of men, 
though it still remains one and indivisible.^ 

In the spiritual world there is distinction without division. 
The part in a sense contains the whole. Each individual has 
its own character and uniqueness, which give it its individuality. 
But in the tpiritual loorld this U no olslaaU to their complete 
communion with each other. 

At lower level, however, they get separation without 
disparity and resemblance without unity. It is body that 
Ing9, Vol. 1, r07. 
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makes these illusory divisions. The Mul. even when in relation 
to body, is divided in ‘appearance’ only. 

SOUL AND BODY. 

Soul is not in bodyS but body is enveloped and penetrated 
by the soul. There are three causes of association of soul with 
body, (i) Free attraction or voluntary inclination, (u) The 
law of necessity proceeding from nature of things, (iii) The 
desire of the soul to’ bestow order and beiauty on things just 
below itself. Connection of the soul with a body is mediated 
by Pneuma, which has been interpreted by his followers as 
vehicle'oF\he soul. It is the etherial form, which soul receives \ 
from celestial spheres and which it does not quit even after 
separation from body. 

FACULTIES OF SOUL. 

(1) SENSATION. 

Sensation is a characteristic of the embodied soul. It is 
not simply an impression passively received from external 
object by the perceiving faculty. It is an activity. Plotinus 
holds that there is external physical world, which is only 
an imperfect image of the spiritual world, and that 
tiiere is pneumatic or seminal soul vivifying a human 
body. There is a sympathy between objects and sense-organs. 
Objects come into contact with sense-organs and impress 
forms. Such forms, when recognised by soul, are sensations. 

‘ Sensation, thus, is reception of form. Powers of the sensitive 
soul are localised in certain parts of body. But the real orgn^ 
of sensation is the seminal logos, just ns the soul is the 
discursive reason. The difference between sensatio*^ 

^intual perception is one of degree only. Sensation 
^t spiritua l perception is clear. Spiritual pcrceptin”^Jf_fl2!^ 
Inge, Vol. 1, 218. ; 
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sensation. The objects, perceived -by senses, are only images 
of the contents of the spiritual world. Thus, sensation is a kind 
of dream of soul. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Pleasure'*^ and pain belong neither to body nor to soul 
alone, but to both of them together. It is only the lower or 
seminal soul that feels pleasure and pain. The higher 
(rational soul) does not feel them ; it is simply aware of them. 
\Ve feel pleasure when there is harmony between body and 
soul. Pain is due to disturbance of the harmony. Pleasure and 
pain are not pure sensations. They are states of consciousness ; 
their chief characteristic is that they tell us nothing beyond 
themselves and suggest no object or idea. 

They ate associated exclusively with the lower soul and 
cannot pass beyond it. The higher soul, (the rational) can 
conquer them by remaining at its high level. It will then be 
conscious of them but not as states of itself. 

(II, rH) MEMORY AND IMAGINATION. 

They belong to discxirsive reason. Memory has no place 
in the spiritual world which is above time. The difference 
between memory and imagination, which Plotinus calls 
“capricious”, is that the latter carries with it no idea of truth 
or falsity with reference to external object nnd implies no 
relation to any past time, in which its contents were first 
experienced. 

TWO TYPES OF IMAGINATION. 

Imagination,® according to Plotinus, is of two tinds : 
(i) sensible and (ii) intellectual. The first is simply 

Inge. Vol. 1,225. 

2, Inge, Vol. I, 231. 
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‘the impact from outside on the irrational soul’. It is attached 
to irrational soul. The second is attached to rational soul. 
Perception, as an act Of knowledge, seizes the forms of sensi- 
ble objects. Sensible imagination is nothing more than the 
final stage of perceptual operation, when a percept become 
a purely mental representation. The perceptual faculty, in 
the last stage of its operation, takes the name of imagination 
in the presence of the object. Imagination forms into images 
both the forms of sensible objects and our thoughts about 
them. It is midway between sensation and reasoning. As 
an image-making faculty, related to perception, it is the 
summit of the perceptual faculty. As such, it is identica 
with perceptual faculty and requires an object to excite it 
to act. But it also works independently of immediate 
presence of the object. As such, it is capricious. 

INTELLECTUAL IMAGINATION. 

Intellectual imagination’ and intellectual ^ love are in 
indissoluble union. Intellectual love in such union is responsi- 
ble for creation of images, which arc the reflection o rearon 
in her most exalted mrrod. These images are the giiidiOo 
stais of the soul in her onward march towards God. Reli- 
gious and other symbols are merely representations of siidi 

creations of intellectual imagination and, therefore, Ime a 
high truth. Intellectual imagination clothes intellectual an 
spiritutd conceptions in appropriate forms. It <^n a so 
spiritualise what is visible and rmrporeal, filling it witia 
higher meaning. It is pre-eminently truthful and triith-secking 
faculty. It iv:rceive.s those aspects of truth which won 
ti'inain hidden hut for it. It i-s accompanied by a delight in 
the object or truth so heheld. a thrill which is one of the 
tr('--,t E'.quhile nio-les tint m.an C-an ever c.vprriencc. Plo.i -us 
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I'le 

explains artistic imagination and Art m 
tionof intellectaal imagination. 


terras o£ this concep- 


(IV) recollection. 

Recollection^ demands a higher kind of volitional and 
rational activity than memory. It is confined toman. But 
memory is found in lower ammals also. As a faculty of 
soul it gives actuality to notions, which soul possesses 
potentially. Memory is always of something, which the 
soul has already experienced at some point of time. 
Recollection, however, is of something that is innate in the 
soul. It refers to innate ideas, which belong to the soul. 
It is the expression of the innate spiritual energy of the soul. 
It is the nctualisation of whnt lies potential in soul. It is 
the visualisation oi the innate spiritual ideas. In recollection 
sod rises above limited self-consciousness, which is involved 
in memory. Contemplation is the means to such recollection. 


The distinction, that Plotinus draws between memory 
and recollection, is different from that drawn by Aristotle. 

For, while, according to ArUtode. memory is passive faculty 

of retention, which retains sensuous pictures of the objects 
of experience, and recollection is the power of soul that recalls 
the pictures so retained; recollection, according to Plotinus, 
has no reference to tire empirical experience. It is the faculty, 
which according to him, is responsible for visualisation of 
the innate ideas. 

It is interesting to find that this is the kind of distinction 
that Abhin.avagupta draws between memory (Smrti) as con- 
ceived by the Naiyayikas and recollection (Smrti) as conceived 
by Kalidasa' and presented in his famorrs verse in the Abhij- 
r-trna Sakrrntalam "Ramyrini vrksya" etc. It is also interesting 


]. Inge, VoU I, 227-*’. 
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„ ta. iott. pio.ta. - 

experience. 

(V) REASON. 

Reason is of two types: (i) 

Discursive' reason is the charactenst.c ^ not 

nraterial, formal and final cond.t.ons 

its contents. It reasons about the ^ 

order to gain knowledge. ‘Ite powers are directe^^^ 

cending the conditions of their own activi^^ therefore, as 

the elements^ oE truth one after t 
such, it has no place in aesthetic experi^^*-®' 

, c^imolv become aware 

It works on sense-data. It V employ rational- 

of them and proceed no further ; or ' . ^ { ^^hnt has 

faculties and find out ‘>^-eamng ^and import 

been supplied to it by sensa _ y experience. 

and connect *^0 presented 
It may make use of imagination a 

't'-nissr: I'ini. 

recognise certain ethical, inteliec 
true or beautiful. 

TP V • nn latter it has worked out the details of 

If discursive reason, (after sensation, 

the sjmoptic sense-image, supphe y 

and built a complete sensible image y • pj-esentation 

p, r.^^. ,« 

that “it is good” or “it is true 

speaks of things known though t Lhject 

noteworthy addition in this judgeme , nredicate 

of the iudgement belongs to the world of sense, P^^d 
“beaufifiil" is taken by the discursive reason fromj^ 


t. lng«, Vot. I, 238. 
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For while the standard of the sensible aspect -of knowledge 
is in -the sensible world and, therefore, exists outside the 
judging subject, the reason; the standard -of the predicate, 
“beautiful”, is in the reason itself. The reason has within 
itself the standard of the beautiful. 

Plotinus admits the' trinity, Soul, Spirit and the One. 
In the order of manifestation, soul is a manifestation of spirit. 
Therefore, three values, which in experience we find trans- 
cending the level of soul and belonging to the spiritual level, 
are reflected on soul from Spirit. 

Thus, reason is that which judges tire values, which has 
the standard of value in itself and which receives the print 
V of spirit, whi<di is just above it. It cannot, however, rise to 
^ spirit. It is confined to e.\ammation of the external, but 
cannot examine itself. 

Esthetic experience, according to Plotinus, is not an 
experience, which can be attained by reason, which judges, 
because it is not a judgement of reason, which involves subject- 
predicate relation. It is above judgement inasmuch as the 
subject in it is lost in the predicate. Experience is not “It is 
beautiful” but simply “beautiful”. It is beyond the level of 
soul. It belongs to spiritual level. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Self-consciousness' belongs to reason. It is nothing but 
self-awareness. It is self-objectificotion. It is the conscious- 
ness of one’s own self ns on object. 

We do things best when we are not self-conscious, when 
there is no consciousness of externality, when there is no 
objective consciousness. Poetic activity is such. 

Self-consciousness is an experience, which has its place 
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1. „„ui p...b. I. i. “'""“““"'’“"“rbi- 

fe „1 ih. .1... .i „o.k, 

most effective moments, nten tmnlion with the 

we leave it hehind. Similarly in cm JLsness. 

object of out knowledge there is a km 

Soul rises above the level of them as 

spiritual experiences, though -thought and 

our own existence. At me sp 
consciousness of thought are inseparable. 

(VI. VII, VIII) INTELLECT, WILL AND 

Corresponding to three J/;ts rank' in 

the soul, intellect, will and love. relation to which 

the scale of beings by axing upon tlie object in 

.W „ b. A ».n ...» :S, „ .b, 

he directs them to the sensuous, ptprnal values. \ 

animal level. But it is his nature to asP- ‘o \ 

Umeiash interest,, such - f "f t^am -e 

life of soul. Consciousness* of values and lore 

primary affections of the soul. 

IRRATIONAL SOUL. ^„„,hi,h allows itself 

Irrational soul is that “aP ‘ Covetousness, self- 

to be entangled among terop^^^ characteristics. It is 
indulgence, ambition and tear „.:=tence. It is in im- 

entangled in the illusions of o i J 

mediate contact with the ''or nnd nain. Passions* 

occupied with the thoughts o J to irrational 'soul. 

and emotions belong to body an , 


HIGHER AND LOWER SOUL. 

Soul is not n fixed entit y. it 

5. lo^. Vol.t.nO. t. In5-.V.l.I.-3»- 


has tw o aspects : 

vol. I. tis- 
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(i) higher (ii) lower. Higher soul is spirit. LoWer soul is 
principle of psj’chologicdl life. As the former, it^ knows what 
it is or what is in it. As such it realises true, good and 
beautiful which it is in itself. As the latter it e.\amines what 
is external to it. The higher soul is not always active. It 
functions on rare occasions only when we realise the Ime 
values. It is operative when we rise above body. It does 
not need a Hody for exercising its powers. The lower souP. 
is ever active. It functions when united with a body. 

According to Plotinus, there are three planes on which 
a man may live, (i) He may live a purely external life, 
obeying his natural instincts and not reflecting, (ii) He may, 
in accordance with discursive reason, live the life of an 
intelligent but unspiritual man. (iii) He may live on super- 
human plane. He may live the life of Spirit. 

Soul is a microcosm. It has potentialities of all the three 
lives. It is free to choose the faculties which it desires to 
develop. The discursive reason, however, is the characteristic 
of humanity. For, merely sensuous life is infrahuman and 
in the life of spirit we rise above the conditions and limitations, 
of the earthly existence. 

Soul IS potentmlly ‘all things’. Our personality is constitut- 
ed by what we are able to realise o[ the infinite wealth, which 
our divine-human nature contains hidden in its depth. 

Each souf is characterised by the faculty that it uses. 
Some unite themselves to spiritual world by using the faculty 
of spiritual perception. Some use discursive reason and 
discover moral, physical and mstheticallaws. But others make 
use of their faculty of desire for finite ends and sink to the 
animal level. Souls, while they contemplate diverse objects, 
become tliat which they contemplate. They cannot ascend 
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'T'K/^> lower levels ftr® 

to the spiritual level all at once. The lower 

rungs to clinvb by. . 

a.., 

legitimate hrst stage ^ tt,, ladder to spiritual 

Three classes of men have their 
union ; philosopher, artist or 
intellect, the esthetic 

faculties, which enable them to realise their resp 

CONTEMPLATION. eontemplation in rela- 

Plotinus discusses his cone p 

tion to Spirit, World-soul, “jj^J’^General nature’ of 

context of ethics, religion an ^ to^vards the higher and 
contemplation consists in , p spiritual vision. All 

filling oneself with it. It K a ' towards the higher 

creation is due to contemplation, turning 

principle. ^ 

. .. -l level, which he qualifies 
Contemplation at Interplay, mutual reaction, 

as living, true and perfect, is ^^,^^13, 

reciprocal action, of Spmt a 

Intes Spirit and is responsible for 

The World-Soul contemplates v ji,o,efore, a soul. 

the being of Nature, which is ration ^^^^tes 

Nature also turns towards of matter, 

fainter image of the spiritual vorld 

which we call phenomenal " or 

u. .. -rj” ■“ "" 

The preceding discussio V/orld-Soul and rc.ison. 

in its entirety, is creative cnergl’ ° 
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The very fnct that Nature is reason implies ’that it must 
itself be contemplative. For, Nature, being a product of 
contemplation of a contemplator, the World-Soul, and so 
inheriting the nature of its creator, does contemplate. Its 
contcmplationb however, is distinct from that of the discursive 
reason of human soul, which considers piecemeal what is 
external to itself and what it does not possess. Nature is 
contemplative and not discursive reason. It possesses what 
it contemplates. Its contemplation does not refer to anything 
ithat is external to it. It is both the 'contemplation and the 
I object contemplated’ i and to be what it is and to produce 
what it produces are for it the same. It is what it contem- 
plates. In it thought and being are identical and so are 
\ being and production. Hence production, in the case of 
* nature, is nothing but contemplation. Creative energy and 
reason are spoken of ns two aspects of Nature : and the latter' 
is spoken of as assisting and presiding over the activity of the 
former, because in common parlance thought and action are 
so conceived. 

Just as works of art are products of artist’s contempla- 
tion, so the forms, which introduce order in the disorderly 
Matter, are products of Nature’s contemplation. The only 
difference between the contemplation of Nature and that of 
an artist is that the latter needs a medium’ and an instrument 
for production, the former simply lets fall the form and needs 
no instrument or medium, 

Nature, as creative energy of the World-Soul, is not totally 
. free in the act of creation, ft is thoroughly controlled in it 
'by the creative principles, the Logoi, the rational principles of i 
creation. The Wotld-Sonl and Logoi ore the outcome of' 
contemplation of Spiiit. And Natare, ns creative energy and 
reason is the product of contemplation of the World-Soul, 
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m".”!'#.™!™, It. 

contemplation produces a weak object. 

HUMAN SOUL AND CONTEMPLATION.^^ ^ 

There is a “s living contempla- 

hierarchy of values, m P o m . 

tion, which Spirit has or r philosopher. There 

templation as that of an . ^ manual worker, 

is weak contemplation sue either be strong 

Thus, in human beings ““ huml contemplation lies in its 
or weak. The strong ^ j , ^ visualise the spiritual 

being able to rise to *e ^^p,ot of the soul. The 

reality and to realise tb p -Pealitv the weaker 

less *e contemplation' is able to visualise Reality, tn 

it is. 


■r>TrT atton to beautiful. 

CONTEMPLATION IN R^LATIO 
In esthetic contemplation- 
discursive reason : we lose object that we 

templating subject. We lose ourse ^ . jjjere is complete [ 

contemplate. Thus, in esthetic contemidation^er 
ceases to be a personality. ■•tual world, where there is 

standstui. There is ascent to the sp^ oontemplates eternal 

identity of thought and *“8®- . ’ , contemplation. In con- 

varieties, is one with the o ] formative 

templating beauty, the soul idcnti es i j^iins to living 

activity^ of its own higher P^-P ^^^f^p rual level only 
contemplation, which is possMe at tte sp 

and does not involve scU-co PSCiousness. 

O Ineo.VoTTlI, 109. 
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mental activity of inner ,esnlt 

contemplation directs action. ,. fnr the sake of 

of contemplation. Bnt contemplation is not for 

action but for its own sake. ^ 

^RX.AND REALITY. 

/ * 1 f itiat leads to the contemplaUon of the 

A woA of art that ,,bich automati- 

spiritual, is the product of a ^ stated, 

cally accompanies his i jt Bgures in his 

It is a symbolic representation y. „„derlying 

vision., Itistheexpression of his vis 

principle of the physical beauty. 

'^n a material medium. 

) - . !_• U and co-ordinates parts, 

, It IS the form w ic beautiful both as a 

which are to make a "“‘f’ ^b the soul recognises 

whole and in all its parts. It is 1 „( its sniritual 

as akW to itself and which reminds the soul of its spirit 

nature. 

A work of art symbolises an idea in “ 

.. therefore, ^ ^1! a^f S ideal 

““e aL’ axes eyes on arche^;lX.o^ 

and tries to draw inspiration from. the 

creates the forms of bodUy beauty. Art, therefore, is 
of contemplation, which creates because it mus . 
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ARTIST’S CONTEMPLATION. 

. According to Plotinus, there is similarity between the 
( productive activity of nature and that of an artist, for instance, 

1 that of a worker^ in wax, who moulds wax into beautiful 
j figure and gives such colours to it as win universal approval of 
1 lovers of Art. The question, therefore, arises : “Wherefrom 
does the artist get the shape and tiie colours which he gives to 
wax ?” The answer, according to Plotinus, is that the artist 
gets them from elsewhere. That which controls his choice of 
colours is the model, existing outside in the external world, 
if he is an imitative artist, or the ideal, if he is a genius. 
It is model dr ideal which directs the creative activity of the 
artist. The faculty, wHch enables him to get a vision of the 
ideal, is contemplation, turning towards higher and fixing thfe 
gaze on it, 

CONTEMPLATION AND ACTION. 

Action is of two types’, (i) necessary and (ii) ff®®* 
Necessary action turns contemplation chiefly towards 
external things. Free action does so to a lesser extent. Neces- 
sary action’ proceeds from the weakness of contemplative 
power and consequent inability to rise to Reality. Such 
action is a shadow of contemplation. It springs from failure 
to see spiritual reality. It proceeds from soul’s intense desire 
to see with physical eyes what it could not behold with the 
spiritual. In such a case action is due to the weakness of 
contemplation and is meant to give a sight of reality, us fur^ 
ns it can be expressed in action, to both the agent and the 
beholder. It provides no occasion for rising to higher level. 

But action is not always due to the weakness* of contem- 
plation. It may be due to its strength. When it procee ds fron^ 

iT lnge, Vol. 1, 157. 2. Inge, Vol. 1, 
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thestrcnEthofcontcmplalion.it is an 

tSl of acUon. which accompanies cont^plat.^ ^^^to 
contemplation of 

that of the artist whose producte leatt to b 

Contemplation in f p W is1 

an artist, a painter for i ? 

“! ™ ? 4 . ■»« 

contemplation directs action. _ ^ j 

ofcontLplation. But contemplation is not for 

action but for its own sake. ^ 

ARX.AND REALITY. 

i u of art that leads to the contemplation of the 

A work of art that tea automati- 

spiritual, is the product been stated, 

cally accompames his contemp . ^ 

It is a symbolic representation o „„aerlying 

vision. It is the expression o externalised 

principle of the physical bea y. 
in a material medium. 

. r^ntTihines and co-ordinates parts, 

It is the form w i -beautiful both ns a 

which are to make a u y, recognises 

whole and in all its parts- 1 nf its sniritual 

as akinno itself and which reminds the soul of its spinlu 

nature. 

rea^s the 

I is beautiful. True artist fixes b- eyes on a hetj^al Lo„o. 

and tries to draw inspiration from, e spin 

creates the forms of bodily beauty. Art, there ore, is 

of contemplation, which creates because it_ ^ 

* — ^ 2. lf>ge» Vol. n» 211. 
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ART AND ‘.IMITATION. 

PlotltiMs reluses to recognise the external world to be tlw 
standard of art. A work of art, according to him, is not 
an imitation of an object in the physical world, ns Plato held. 

It is a product of imagination,' the sphere of whose activity 
extends beyond that of imitation. For, while imitation 
can copy the perceptible only, imagination can picture up 
what is beyond the perceptual sphere. Its activity extends to 
suprasensuous. 

"We have shown above that imagination, according to 
Plotinus, is of two types, (i) sensuous (ii) intellectual. Jtis 
the intellectual imagination and not the sensuous, which is 
responsible for beautiful works of art. It is the latter,® which 
creates images which are reflections of reason in her most 
exalted mood. Artistic symbols are merely representations of 
such creations of mtellectual imagination. 

According to him, art is not representative but symbolical. 

It is essentially the direct expression of reason®, meaning, or ! 
idea that belongs to the spiritual world, in sensible material \ 
medium, by sesthetic semblance. The reply to the question ' 
“Why some artistic forms symbolise Divine idea* ?’* is that 
because soul recognises in them certain form, the meaning, 
that she understands and loves ; because the sensuous forms 
have a certain natural affinity to certain spiritual ideas. 
The sensuous forms, which are recognised to be beautiful, 
have real resemblance to their archetype in the spiritual world, 

art and MORALITY. 

Plotinus does not recognise art as subordinate to momlitj% 
as does Aristotle. Accorthi^ to him, art is co-ordinate with j 


1. Inge. Vol. II, 215. 
3. logf, Vol. II. 213. 
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Wality. For, tlie samp-r.Qnlity. approached through intellect, 
will and love , isjrue,, good and^l«^iM..^.s we ave a rea y 
shown. 

BEAUTY AND SYMMETRY. 

Plotinus presents a distinct advance on the ®sthe to 

thought of his predecessors in jeteing 

symltry* is the essence of beauty. According to hm 

Sit rsr St Sy a 

the spiritual eWorld... iti^ nf the 

bodies becomes clear if i;^„g face» 

physical beauty into accou t. ^ expresses 

though their pictures 

may be more symmetrical. ^,--s!nn 

We find more beauty in the presence ^ 

of life, because life is °n,atter and which, 

more like Ah=ol«t being enlightened, 

coloured by the light bodies. 

S-rLXt^ch^tens them and so makes th^ 

more desirable. j xu«f „f 

( PloMnus on beauty of nature and that ot 
The view of Plotinus on o r predecessors. 

harmony. For, m ^ combination 

and not the parts. jj/ themselves ? Incase 

ot parts, which are no ^ ,ies 

beauty be admitted m par , p-ound. Further, 

in symmetry and harmony falls to t li__gr 
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according to this view simple colour such as that of goH, 
sun or star would not be beautiful. 

WAY TO iESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

Beautiful, whether in nature or in art, has two aspects, (i) 
sensible and (ii) intelligible. The sensible aspect is confined to 
visible and audible. For, only two, the eye and the ear, are 
esthetic senses. We have already discussed the metaphysical 
implication of the natural and the artistic beauty, which 
are the objects, or rather the mediums, of aesthetic experience. 
We have also shown the complex nature of human soul, 
which is the subjective aspect of aesthetic experience. 
Therefore, we have to turn our attention now to the process 
that leads to this experience. 

THE FIRST STEP, 

Just as moral and virtuous life is the first step to the 
realisation of the Good, so love of the natural beauty or, we 
may add, the artistic, is the first step’ to the realisation of the 
Beautiful. The test of our really pursuing the beautiful, is 
that we love the natural or the artistic beauty for its own sake 
and not for any reason outside itself. Pursuit of the beautiful 
is disinterested. Detaching the mind from the flood of 
extraneous ideas, which constantly attack it, and fixing it 
on the visibie or audible beauty of nature or art is the 
first step to aesthetic experience. 

The first stage in the process, involved in esthetic 
experience, therefore, is characterised by freedom from interest 
in sensuous particulars as means of sensuous pleasure and 
animal gratification and, therefore, in the material aspect of 
the object. This naturally means freedom from desire to have 
anj-tliing to do with matter. Hence ajsthetic experience is 
represented to be disinterested. 


1. logo, Vol. II, 187. 
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THE SECOND STEP. 

But the experience, that refers to an image of an ohjecP, 
as formed in mind through the distorting medium of lower 
faculties, is not irac. The next step, therefore is “n ^ffo 
to rise to the archetype’, the form, the underlying princip 

of unity. 

Plotinus holds that the same reality, approached from 

different points of view, intellectual, ethical and msthetical,^ 

spoken of as true, good and beautiful and that mtellec^ wdl 
and love are the means to its realisation. e f t is 
after disinterested love of sensible beauty of nature or of art is 

the true understanding of it. ^ man. therefore, can take h 

next step to the realisation of perfect beauty by J 

nature or art. But to understand anything truty ^ ^ 

the underlying principle that wntroK mders J^^^^ ^ 

Therefore, in order to understand a i b tn what 

work of art. we have not to -nfine oursclve vha 

appeals to senses, but to rise from the 
intellectual and to look for and to find ou 
vital law. which gives meaning o • 
scientists and poets do. The way ^ ' 

or art, therefore, is the way of poets or scien 

What is most real and. therefore, most 
world of sense, is that which reflects 

the principle that is responsible for its 

attention on this, by looking at it 

ne.xt above it. we take the only path that is open to 

realise the beautiful. 

The will to fix attention and the 
principle, are the two faculties necessary or 

1. logc, Vol. II, 147. 
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step to esthetic experience. It involves intense concentration' of 
mind and will on what is believed to be the essential of the quest. 
It presupposes the conviction that all truth is shadow except 
the last : that all experiences of soul half reveal and half 
conceal reality : that tlie Beautiful is always given through 
something i.e. through material medium. Realisation of the 
beautiful, therefore, involves a continual rejection of the 
outward show, the sensuous element of the presented. 

CONDITIONS OF CONCENTRATION. 

■ 1. Distracting^ ideas, by which our minds are cdnstantly 
attacked, have to be resolutely refused an entrance into mind . 

2, Will has to be completely passive, except in stern 
repression of sensuous imagination and fixing the attention. 

3. Tendency of mind to construct premature syntheses 
out of what it has apprehended, has to bs checked. But if, 
in spite of the check, they arc constructed, they have to be 
destroyed. 

THE THIRD STEP. 

Discursive reason can lead to but cannot grasp the form, 
the underlying principle, because it is spiritual. «‘Like 
knows the like.” How can then reason know the spiritual 
form ? For, it is discursive ; it knows its object bit by bit, 
but the form, the beautiful, is indivisible. 

We have shown, while dealing with intellectual 
imagination, that intellectual love, in union with intellectual 
imagination, is responsible for creation of images, which are the 
reflection of reason in her most exalted mood, that these 
images are the guiding stars of soul in her onward march 
towards the spiritual level and that religious and resthetic 
symbols are merely representations of such creations of 


1. Inge, Vol II, 140. 
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intellectual imagination and have a 

clear that reason in its highest flight can give us only a gmdmg 
star to beauty and not a vision of it. 

Further, reason has its own limitations. Contois of 
. i.- • cn much the presence of subject-object 

marked by the absence of this opposition 

Apprehension, therefore, of form, ^ ^“^“0 

only through becoming like spirit. Soul, 

free' itself from all that is non-spiritual in it by ns g 

above body and senses but also above memory and reaso 
Thus, the third, the final, step to esthetic experience is the 

rise from rational to spiritual level. 

. When soul rises to spiritual level its finite relations are 

j ;i V. rnmnlete communion and its faculties are so 
superseded by complete com world 

changed as to suit the eternal conditions of the et nal vorli 

It is freed from discursive reason and 
the eternal world is free from spatial and temporal hmitatio ^ 
It attains calm and rest. Its calm, however is not a 
static condition, but a state of constant »^.ty and 'ts 
rest is unimpeded energy. Living contemplation takes the 
place of reasoning’^ and recollection substitutes 
Opposition between tension and free action and rest an mo i 
is transcended. 

Thus, we find that contemplation of higher type tte 
living contemplation, and recollection are the two hi h 

facnUies, which are essential for the ‘ ^ 

visualisation of and identification with the Beautiful, m ub mh 
. . . ^«r.c?c:t«? \\'e have shown in a prcceaing 

rcsthetic experience consists. while 

. n ?c distinct from memory ; tnat ^^uue 

section that recollection is aisun 
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memory is found in lower animals also, recollection is confined 
to man only : that it gives actuality to notions, which the soul 
possesses potentially and which are innate in it ; that it is the 
visualisation of innate ideas ; that in it the soul rises above limit- 
ed self-consciousness and that strong contemplation, such as 
<that of a poet, on the reflection of reason in her most exalted 
mood is the only means to it. 

Therefore, when the soul rises above rational ’level through 
-stvong^contemplation on the 'reflection of reason in her most 
-exalted mood and looks beyond, the faculty of recollection is 
•aroused to work and octualises the innate idea in the soul no less 
•than its potential spiritual nature. The strong contemplation 
then is replaced by the living, which involves interaction of 
spirit and idea and, therefore, identification of the two. 

Thus, the soul rises to the spiritual level beyond the 
physical and the inteKectual. It is, therefore, free from sensation, 
emotion and passion, which are associated with the physical 
level. It is also free from memory, imagination, opinion and 
limited self-consciousness, which are associated W’ith the 
intellectual level. 

AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

Soul, in contemplating the Beautiful, identifies' itself with 
the formative activity of its OA-n higher principle. It gets rid of 
petty personal interests, which arc vestures of decay. It rises 
to the spiritual level by freeing itself from all that is of 
opposite nature, so as to be able to recognize the idea in • the 
guise o£ the material medium, in which a genius presents it. 
iEsthetic experience la tccognitive experience, consisting in 
cognising the idea itself in the reflection of it and forthwith 
entering into spiritual life. 
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RECOGNITIVE NATURE OF /ESTHETIC 
, experience. 

Plotinus hns inherited the 

the like” Benutiful, therefore, being spiritual, can be kno 

?y ;^iri; only. We know that 

t .b. .,1* b-bb «. »»“' zt 

.1 „* to p.— Tbp 

z rribto“«'»'“ “ “■• 

? L"" TJ to. .topbto. b'«"“ 

under an imperfect cover, in a disguise as It were. 

■.TTu 1 ihrn,i»h strong contemplation on a work of art. 

When sou . * ® idea in a material 

which of discursive reason, its reason is 

medium, rises above « ; b recollection, 

replaced hyspiri u^^ turns to itself and recollects 

the higher spir j object bears, and is led to the 

present beaut. U P form, disguised in material cover, 

recogmtion of toe sp ^berefore, recognitive experience 

^Esthetic ®‘P""="“.’jbe recogmtion of form, appearing in 

inasmuch as it consis recognition of the archetype in 

the guise of matter, 
its imperfect expression in matte. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ESTHETIC CURRENTS IN EaRLY CHRISTiaN 
ERH, 'MIDDLE SGES AND RENaiSSSNCE 

. .IMPORTANCE OF THINKERS OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ERA, MIDDLE AGES 
AND RENAISSANCE. 

During tbe early Christian era, Middle ages and the 
Renaissance some new problems of art and some old 
problems in the new setting were attempted, which are 
interKting from a comparative point of view. 

(I) One of the problems that exercised the minds of 
thinkers of the period was : “Is artistic presentation true or 
false ?” And St. Augustine attempted to distinguish the artistic 
falsehood from the practical. In India also it was pointed 
out by Sri Satikuka* that the artistic presentation cannot be 
called true or false, dream or reflection ’ in the conventional 
sense. 

(II) Another problem that arose was : “What is the 
principle of unity ?” And emotion was recognised to he the 
unifying principle in a work of art, much as Bharata* admitted 
the basic and persisting emotion to be such a principle in 
Inctia. 

(III) The third problem was the essential nature of 
■genius. And it was admitted that artistic genius is a gift of 
God or nature and that it can be supplemented by learning 
and experience but not replaced. The admission of PratibhS 
ty ^nandavardhana^ in India is very much like that of genius 
during renaissance. 

1. Cora. ,55-, Vol. I. rO'52. 

*2. N.B., 81, 

*S. Db<> 29. and Com. 55., Yol< I» 161. 
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(IV) The later renaissance thinkers emphasised the 

importance of the intellectual background of the artist. An 

it is recognised in India as one of the causes of the poetic 
production by such poeticians ^s Mammata (Nipunata Kavya- 
sastradyaveksanat). 

AESTHETICS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA. 

It ivas a period, rvhich generally echoed Plato's two mam 
objections to art. Actor was disapproved, because e 
supposed to counterfeit voice, sex and age and to mate a 
show of false love and hate, and false sighs an - 

dramatic presentation was admitted to demora ize e sp 

There are, however, stray remarks', 
and beauty, made by those who Christian 

classical literature and philosophy. > interest 

to US from a comparative point of peculiar 

and St. Thomas 1 the former, because of h^ 
conception of artistic falsehood and of his giving « P^ce t^ 
the ugly in art; and the latter. 

lesthetic senses and quiescence uisthetic 

experience. For, these are the aspects of 

problem, which are taken into account by Indian lestheticians. 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S DEFENCE OF POETRY. 

St. Augustine' (353-430 A.D.) defended ■lying' m 
and illusion of theatre on conventional g™™*! ' 
convention recognised that an actor to be a true ac 
a fictitious per-son. i„ s 

He found in poetic fiction a kind of tru • 
according to him. is that which pretends andjt^ 


1. Gil., 125. 

2. Gil., 1G7. 
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what it is not. He divides falsehood into : — 

(i) Deceptions, brought about by nature. 

(ii) Deceptions, brought about by living beings. 

The latter he subdivides into : — 

(a) Practical and deliberate deceptions. 

(b) Deceptions only to amuse. 

The poetic or artistic deception he puts under the last head. 

Thus, poets, according to him, are not liars, because they 
do not intend to deceive : their i ree handling of historical 
matter docs not detract merit from it. 

PLACE OF UGLY IN ART. 

He gives a place to ugly in art. He recognises ugly 
as a subordinate clement in the beautifulb Ugly serves to 
bring beauty to prominence by contrast and contributes to 
the effectiveness of beauty, if put in light and proper relation 
with it. 

AIM OF POETRY. 

The aim of poetry, like that of eloquence, according to 
him, is to melt and to arouse. Poetic presentation tend^ to 
awake the idle and to stimulate the dull. 

GROUND OF ATTRACTION IN ART, ACCORDING 
TO ST. THOMAS. 

St, Thomas (1227 — 1274) was influenced by Plotinus in 
his conception of the ground of .attraction^ in art. He, 
like Plotinus, holds that ‘the affinity, revealed in ‘symmetry* 
between percipient and perceived,’ is the ground of 
attraction in art. He, however, makes the senses the 
direct hearers of this affinity. Senses are, according to him, 

1. Bo*., 134. 

2. Boj., 147. 
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Charmed by symmetrical and well-proportioned objects; 
becanse the latter are analogous to the former. 

DESIRE IN ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

He 

"Hp ic not vcrv clG&r on tnis p 

that the quiescence is due to the satisfaction of J 

nitive power ; because, according to him, beau y 

tosens^ of sight and hearing in particular and cognitiv 
power in general. 

ESTHETIC SENSES.- 

Sight and hearing alone are aisthetic than 

are greater instruments of reason an presenta- 

taste and smeU. Ear and eye recogn^e the 
tion as distinct from reality. g^p^bie of 

BEAUTY DEFINED. 

Beauty^, according m him, or 
intellectual aesthetics of middle noe=, ^5 to have 

in sensuous form. This definition stated 

been due to the influence of Plotinus, r , intellec- 

earlier, held that intellectual imagination m u 
turn love creates images, which are the reflexion ^f r 
her most exalted mood and that the arUstic ",ggtual 
are merely representations of such creations of the mtel 

iniQgination. 

^ESTHETICS DURING RENAISSANCE. ■ 

It was only during Henab^anc^;^- _ 
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however, dominated by Greek theories of nrt. They were 
mainly occupied with the following problems 

1. What are the means of artistic production ? What 
are the methods, which are employed, and mental equipment 
that is necessary for creation of what is capable of giving 
esthetic pleasure ? 

2. What is the aim of- art ? Is Art intended to improve 
its lovers morally or simply to please them ? 

3. What are tlie cbarncteristics of art ? 

4. What does art present ? Does art present truth or 
^ falsehood ? Is art deception or illusion ? Does art present 

nature or ideal ? 

5. What is the criterion of beauty ? 

IMITATION AND IMAGINATION AS MEANS OF 
ARTISTIC PRODUCTION. 

Early Renaissance thinkers discussed the theory of imb 
tatioa in relation to that aspect of hvvenan mind, which is 
necessary to produce imitative works of art. Their investi- 
gations showed that such an aspect of mind was the faculty 
■ of imagination. The path to this discovery had been paved 
by the medieval thinkers. 

To the medieval mind nature, the Living Book, was* a 
mirror^, which reflected God’s perfection ; it was true 
mystical mirror of the highest wisdom and so was the 
•'Written Booh" “The Bible”. During the Renaissance 
the analogy of mirror was fr^d from religious implica- 
tions and was given poetic or attisUc implication instead. 
Renaissance thinkers employed the analogy^ of mirror to 
explain the function of such arts as painting and poetry. 
Art, according to early thinkers of Renaissance, was a mirror 


1, Gil., 163. 
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that faithfully reflected common life and nature. Analogy 
of mirror was adopted to guide the ArtistS whose mind was 
looked upon as a mirror that reflected nature faithfully. 
This capacity of mind to receive the reflection of external 
nature was subsequently called artistic imagination. 

• The theory of reflection in the context of art, as presente 
by the early renaissance thinkers, seems to be essentia y 
the same as that of Plato. But it was acceptab ® 
time, because the world of nature was not regarde to 
shadow of the world of ideas in the distorting me 
of matter, as Plato held, but to be a mirror which reflect d 
God’s perfection. 

ART AS HUMAN INVENTION. 

To later renaissance thinkers, however, art \vas 
simply a copy of the mental image of an external o ject„ 
was not imitation but invention. Nor was it simply a 
of God’s’ gift. The cause of beautiful artistic pro uc ion, 
according to them, was human power of choice and 
nation to select the brightest parts from the best and lovelies 
features of nature. 

To choose from the infinite wealth of nature, w^ch 
involves entering into a situation with the characteris ic 
capacity and selecting out of the ‘presented or given 
points, which are most suited to represent certain c arac 
elements of humanity, was the first step to mve 
' next step after the choice was to harmonise the se ec 
into a harmonious whole so that it would beautifully P 
the aspect of human life, intended to be presented, 
echoes the Socratic theory of selective imitation. 

EMOTION AS THE PRINCIPLE OF UNITY. 

If artistic invention is a harmonious whole, in wH 
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parts are well related to each other and to the whole, the 
question arises : “What is the principle of unity ?” And the 
reply is that it is the emotion*, wluch is primarily intended to 
be aroused in the spectator, that serves ns unifying principle of 
various parts of the whole. The function of every part is to 
contribute to one emotional effect. . 

ART AS CREATION OF HUMANITY. 

. Artist’s invention, according to thinkers of renaissance, 
does not consist in finding out what already exists, but in the 
selection of material from products of nature and in creating a 
mental image, better than any physical object, by means of 
human strength alone.® 

Renaissance thinkers regarded that 'to be artistic,® in the 
invention of which the artist labours and exercises his genius 
to the fullest extent, which is a product of learning and intelle- 
ctual background, which involves subtlety of genius and which 
cannot be fully apprehended by ordinary’ mind. 

Accordingly the conception of intellectual background of 
artist was such as required him to be familiar with the largest 
possible number of branches of learning, both philosophical 
and sciendfic ; it also required him to be thoroughly familiar 
with the works of his predecessors. It was this conception 
which was responsible for raising poets from the position of 
common workman to the rank of equality with philosophei^ 
and scientists. 

INTELLECTUAL NATURE OF PLEASURE FROM 
ART. 

Rentdssance mind r^arded figurative* and allegorical 
presentations pleasant, because they exercise the mind of the 
learned with their hidden truth. Accordingly pleasure from 
artistic presentation was said to be due to the consciousness of 


1. Gil., 187. 2. 3. Gil., 171. QU., 167. 
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overcoming the difficulties.' Apprccintion of Wt was apprect- 
afion of difficulties overcome. Here Renaissance thinkers 
seem to have anticipated Descartes. 


CONTRIBUTION OF RENAISSANCE. 

Renaissance' was the period of almost religious devotion 

to the classical authority. But this authority was on y m 
ctual and, therefore, was subjected to intellectual tesfe It 

was a period, when all authorities, howsoever great an g . 

were put below the authority of man s own ju gemen 
two tendencies of renaissance mind, (i) devotion to nu 
and (ii) consciousness of independence of human judgement, 
resulted in various interpretations of the aut lorita ive 

meats. 'And they are the real contribution of renaissance to 

human thought. 

imitation- AND “VERISIMILITUDE”. 

. Renaissance naturalism did not mean ^ind imitation o 
nature. It meant right intei'pretation of nature m ac 
with speculative philosophy. IF involved t e use o 
faculties from memory to contemplation. t was usi 

naturalistic ideal of art with that of harmonious d^ign. It 

subjected the observed seuse.data to mathematical and anato- 
mical discipline. It made use of special . 

knowledge, such as perspective, anatomy and psyc o 
■ handling the sense-data and created as 'f 

nature. It was guided by the Poetics' of Anstode and 
Horace in the held of poetry no less than by mattema 

in that of painting. Accordingly it interpreted imitation n 

‘verisimilitude*. 

As a natural accompaniment of this rationalist "777 
came a change in the conception of t he cause o etiu 

tu an, > 76 - 
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It was not the “gift of God” that was looked upon as the 
cause of artistic beauty ; on the contrary, it was the selective 
and harmonising capacity of man. It was the freedom of human 
will, not in ethical but in ffisthetical conte.\t, that was looked 
upon as the necessary basis of artistu: achievement Accordingly 
the conce/itwn of genius changed. 

DURER’S CONCEPTION OF GENIUS. 

Thus, we find that Durer*s (1471-1528) conception of genius 
is a compromise between two views of the cause of artistic 
beauty, (i) gift of God and (ii) mechanical skill, controlled by 
scientific laws. He held that no amount of favourable nurture 
can take the place of natural gift.^ The former supplements 
the 'latter. Genius, the gift of God, according to him, is an 
imagination, which harnesses figures. It is a creative power 
so rich and spontaneous that it can continue new production 
indefinitely. But this gift needs cultivation through study of 
nature and mathematical and natural sciences. Genius, 
according to him, is unaccountable and inexhaustible. Brought 
to perfection by study and observation it is the true source 
of original works of art. 

FRACASTORO ON AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

According to Fracastoro (H83-1553), a poet, after 
he has presented his subject in beautiful expressions, 
feels a w’onderfuP and almost divine harmony steal into 
him. He is carried out of himself. He can as little contain 
himself as can those who take part in the mysteries of 
Bacchus and Cybele. Here we find somethbg like Aristotelian 
view of esthetic experience combmed with the feeling of 
harmony. 


1. an.. 197. 

2. GU.. 190. 
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reaction against ancient authority in 

ABOUT SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

In and about the Sixteenth century the classical 
authority was defied. 

(I) In 1536, Ramus' {1515-1572) declared in the 
University ol Paris that utterances of 

vain imajnations. He asserted freedom of human thought. 

(II) Castelvetro (circa 16th century) asserted that please-- 

and not moral instruction was the aim of poetry. ve ^ 

■ according to him, meant new creation of somethmg quit 
original and distinct from what had been done e ore. 

' (III) According to thinkers, who flourished about the 
Sixteenth century, poetry is pure fiction. It is ^ j 

of the universal, the Platonic archetype or Aristot^n f 

in poetry we are not shocked by ,, 

real life, because in it we are .• t fittine his 

falsehood, but only with the success o . ar is j ^ 

persons and actions well together, in harmonious _ present 

and in fiUing the mind with fresh and glorious visions. 
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INTELI.ECTTiai.ISTIC ESTHETICS OF 
DESCARTES 

INFLUENCES ON PHILOSOPHY OF DESCARTES. 

( I ) INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 

Descartes (1596*1650) was a Christian. He was, there* 
lore, influenced in his conception oi the philosophical principles 
by the Holy Bible. But he was a rationalist to the core. 
Accordmgly he asserted ‘it is beyond belief that any man 
should seriously embrace opinions which he thinks contrary to 
that right reason that constitutes n man, in order that he may 
cling to the faith through which he is a Christian'.’ Thus, 
the nature of human mind, was to him beyond all doubt, 
not simply because the Holy Scriptiue tells us what it is but 
because the scriptural view has the support of reason also. 

The statements concerning faith, contained m the Bible®, 
should, according to Descartes, be divided into two types ; — 

(i) Those which are believed through faith only, such 
as the mystery oi the Incarnation, the Trinity etc. 

(ii) Those, which have a bearing on faith, but neverthe- 
less can be investigated by the natural reason, such 
as the existence of God and the distinction of 
mind from body, 

( II ) ARISTOTLE’S INFLUENCE. 

(a) Aristotle held that a pcopoction® subsists between 
sense and the object thereof. This Aristotelian conception 
was accepted by Descartes to explain how pleasure and beauty 
are related. He holds that aesthetic pleasure depends on 
' J. Hald., Vol I, 439. 2. HaW., Vol.^, 439. 3. Gil., 193 
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certain proporUon Of the object to the sense. Those objccta 

are most pleasant, which are neither most 

difficult to apprehend, but are neither so easy a . 

desire, which makes the senses run to their resp=ctn-e objects 

is fully satisfied, without much ctfort, nor so 

make the senses tired in the act of apprehension. Harm^y 

means proportion of stimulus and response. l 

nieal explanation of passion and action also he follou ed the 

path pointed ont by Aristotle. 

( III ) BACON’S influence. 

Bacon had suggested a mechanical theory o^ m^n^ 
states. Hobbes based his world-view on it Descartes 
applies it in detail to a large portion of psychic life. 

HIS CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 

According to his own statement 
Programme”, be was the first to consider thought « 
predLinant attribute of the immaterial substance “"“ion 
to be the predominant attribute of the material substance. 

Descartes gives full exposition to h- theo^ that ^nt^ 
and physiological P";; has been 

r^y, « who uiade -n.-t 

new departure to state that such Phenomena ^ 

interpreted. His theory has had a fundamental infiuenc 
psychology and physiology of the present time. 

HIS PROBLEM. . , 

Descartes’ problem was to reconcile 
notions of God, soul and freedom. He fol ows 
predecessor. Bacon, in rejeedng old ^ j pomry 

ception of external nature he agrees with bis contemp_J^ 


1. H»ld., Yol. I. 435. 
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great natural scientists. He holds that everything in natoe, 
not excluding even the physiological processes and emotions, 
must be explained mechanically. But rationalism predominates 
in him. Mathematics is a model of philosophical method for 
him. He seeks to construct a system of thought, which may 
possess the certainty of mathematics. Accordingly we find 
the mechanistic and rationalistic tendencies fused together in 
his treatment of the problem of iesthetics. 

HIS IMPORTANCE FOR COMPARATIVE ESTHETICS. 

Descartes is of great importance for a student of com- 
parative asstbetics, because of the following reasons : — 

In “The Passions of the Soul” he deals with emotions in 
a manner very much like that followed by Bharata in his 
Naiya ^Sstra. He divides emotions into primitive and derived, 
primary and secondary and genus and species, very much as 
Bharata divides them into Sthsyin and VyabhicSrin. He 
divides the external signs of emotions into two classes, (i) 
voluntary and (iij involuntary, exactly as Bharata does into 
Sattvika Bhavas and Anubliavas. He also explains emotions 
in terms of the conditions of heart, very much as does 
Dhanafijaya'. He asserts that emotions are not simply states of 
human organism and emphasises that the physical states, 
involved in emotions, arc correlate of the states of the soul. 

^Esthetic experience, at one level, is an emotive experience, 
according to eminent Indian sestheticians. And emotion is 
admitted by Descartes also as the necessary accompaniment 
of the intellectual joy in which rcsthetic experience consists. 

HIS ^ESTHETICS AND GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Descartes accounts for the poetic productions in terms of 
the faculties of soul such ns imagination, intellect and will. 

•1. D.R.. 07. " 
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JEsthotic experience, according to him, is intellectual joy». 

accompanied by a -passion’ “X 

by reading a strange adventure, a creation of free imaginat , 
or by presentation of it on tlie stage. For a clear understanj 
ing of his theory of esthetics a clear grasp « - 

conception of soul and its faculties and (u) o is e 

emotiL is necessary. God, soul and freedom are the 
fundamentals of his philosophy* 

GOD. 

The arguments, which Descartes puts ^ 

of his view that God exists, are the results o a 

concentrated meditation, according to his own statemen^ - 
the -Notes Against a Programme”. There 

arguments' in this matter, to which the rest can be subord^ 
ed. (i) We have such a notion or idea of God that when 
we sufficienUy ' attend to it and ponder over it m a manner 

given in the we realise that God e.^ts and that 

his existence is not contingent but necessary, (u) We woidd 
not have had the faculty for «.nceiving all the perfecho^. 

which we recognise in God, had it not been rue 

exists and that we are his creation. God - 

cause but also the archetype of our existence.^ Hers eternal 

omniscient, omnipotent and creator of J 

substance in absolute sense, if we mean 

which exists independently of any o er . > 

alone,issuchareal substance._ All other things, even squl^ 
and body, are dependent on Him. . " - 

SOUL.THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF HIS PHILOSOPHY.’ 

Descartes assumes that everyftmg 
miiidisno-moretrue than the'fflusion of 

thoughts and conceptions, w hich we have, w 

^ 2. Thil., 278-9. ^ ■ 
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ftwake, may also come to vs in sleep, without any one of 
them bein^ true. But, while assumin|r that everything is 
false, he realises that it is absolutely essential that the subject, 
the “I”, which assumes or tlunl« of the falsity of everything, 
Cannot be so thought and that the truth, “I think, therefore 
I am'” is so certain and so assured that no amount of sceptic 
reasoning can shake it. The “1” accordingly he maintains 
to be the first principle of philosophy. 

NATURE OF THE “I”. . ; 

The "I” is independent of the body and of the whole of 
external nature. It is the thinking being. Its e^ence is thought.. 
It is a substance, the essential nature of which is to think. It 
does not need a place to ^st, nor does it depend on material 
things. It is the soul, which is easier to know than the body, 
with which it is united. As a general rule, the things, _ 
which are very clearly and distinctly conceived, are true,, 
therefore, the “1” the “Soul” which is so conceived, is* true. 
SOUL AS A SUBSTANCE. ' 

Soul, according to Descartes, is not thought itself. It is 
something where thought is, where processes of thought are 
accomplished. Thought is an attribute and as such cannot 
have its being independently of a substratum. Soul, therefore,' 
he holds, is a substance, ' ‘ . 

It is an entity, very distinct from body.. It is actually 
separable from body. It is capable of existing apart from and 
independently of body. However, so long as it is in body,* 
it is affected by the affections' of body, no less than it affects’ 
body. Thus, there is correspondence between the dispositions 
of body and the processes in mind. 

It has no extension and no parts. Therefore, the question, 
whether it e.^ts in parts or wholly in each particular part of 
1. Haja., Vol. I, lOl. . ^ ; ; ’ 
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■organism, is meaningless. It is a creation of God. It has no 

innate ideas. Its faculty of thinking is sufficient to accomplis 
the entire thought-process without the aid of innate ideas. , 

THOUGHT AS THE ATTRIBUTE OF SOUL. 

■Thought is the principal attribute’ of -’’I- f 
immaterial substance, exactly as extension is 
attribute of material substance. Thought >f “ 
the substance, if inherence means an existence in 

the substance, where it inheres. One has no -tity jd pru- 
dently of the other. Thought, 

mind There are various modes of thought 
very essence of mind. Ttoe^ thought itself, which 

such as affirmation and negation. 

is the inward source, from which 

■iteeU a mode. It is the attribute, which constitutes the very 
'nature of mind. 

- • i,!..!, riMcartes defines the soul, one 

• ■ Of the two terms, in which D«carte_^^ ..Substance" 

represents the genus and the o 

is genus and the “faculty of differentia he claims 

is the differentia, before him maintained that 

origiuaUty_ and the faculty of thinking*, 

mind consists in one thing alone, Y 

SOUL AS SIMPLE ENTITY. ^ 

Entity is of two types, (i) composite, and (ii) simple. 
. ty ^ .vhich there are , more than 

Composite entity is that m j.j dUHnctlv 

one attribute.* Each of these can be comprehended^ fc^y 

and apart from every ctherj bec^rj®^ ,,ttribute and 

without any other. Every one, ^ 

, not a mode. 


2. Hold.. Vol. I, 435. 
4. Hald., Vol.' 1.434. 
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Simple ‘entity is that in which there is no multiplicity of 
httribut^. Thus, the materiftl substance, in which we tecognise 
only one 'Attribute, namely, extension with variety ’of modes, is 
simple. Similarly nund also, in.which we recognise ‘‘thought 
only with all its modes, is also simple entity. Man, however, 
in whom we find thought and extension co-existing, is a 
composite entity consisting of body and mind. 

■ PRINCIPAL SEAT OF SOUL. - ' ■ 

The general view is that although the soul is united .to 
whole body,' yet it exercises its rfunctions particularly. in the 
brain' or possibly in the heart. It is admitted to do so . in the 
•brtiin, because all sense-organs are connected -with -'the brain, 
and in the heart, because apparently it is in the heart that* Ave 
experience emotions. A careful examination, -however, .shows 
that 'the seat of the soul is neither the heart nor -whole of the 
brain^ but inerely the innermost part of brain i.e. certain 
very srnall gland (i) which is situated *in the middle bt the 
brain-substance and (U) which is suspended above the ’tube, 
through which the aniiml spiritst which' are in the 'front 
caviti^ of brain, have communication with those in the back. 
Thus it is that the slightest motion in this principal seat of 
'the soul, alters the course of “animal spirits’* and accordingly 
smallest change in the course of spirits changes the movement 
of the seat of the soul. 

•MUTUAL REACTION OF SOUL'ANU-BODY. 

Soul has its principal seat in the 'gland,* which e.'dsfs 
'ia'the middle of brain. Therefore, it radiates'forth throughout 
'the rest of body, by means of (i) the animal spirits (ii) nerves 
and (iii) blood. The last two participate in the irapressioris 
of the spirits and carry them by means of arteries into all the 
members of body. 


1. Vol.1,345. 


2 . Hald..Vol.'I,347. 
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; • The litlle filaments of onr nerves are so f ® 

the- pahs 6f body that as soon as h>ey are shmnla^d by an 

external object, they open in a vane^ “V'haretontS 
of brain. This carrses the animal spirits, which are contained 

in.the.cavities of brain, to enter into mnscles “ 

and to move various parts of body in different way. Tim. 
Descahes seems to account for reflex action. The amma pd 

are contained in two groups of cavities of bram, o^ of wh^ 

is in- either side of the C as 

This gland is moved by animal spints in as y 

there are sensible diversities in external o jects, 

Abd soul is such by its fmanv'X^s” 

itself as many diverse impressions and J ^ 

.parts of -body are moved. 

ASPECTS OF THOUGHT AND THEIR 

There are two aspects of thinking faculty, W ,InteU . 

or .power of knowledge and (ii) Will. _ 

■Ti) POWER OF ^KNOWLEDGE. 

The power, by which we know things pro^ly, ^ P™ ^ 

-spiritual.! It is dLinot fromboay._ It cannot_ be itotifi^ed 

"with any part of brain, (i) It receives imprrasio --lieg 

common sense simultaneously with imagmation. (■') « ^ 
itself to those which are preserved in memory, (m) It iorms 
new ideas and images. . - 

■In these three operations, 

1. H.W., Vol. I, 38-0. 
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either as seal or'ns wax. (i) This power of knowledge is said 
to see, to touch and so on, .when along with imagination, 
it applies itself to the common sense, fii) If it applies itself 
to imagination, so far as it is the container of impressions, it is 
said to remember, (iii) If it turns to imagination, in its aspect 
as a receiver of impressions, in order to create fresh impressions 
of new ideas and images, it is said to imagine or conceive, 
^iv) If it acts alone, in ite freedom from association with 
corporeal imagination, it is said to understand. Thus, it is 'one 
and the same power of knowledge, which, discharging various 
functions, is said (i) to understand (ii) to imagine 
,(iii) to remember and (iv) to sense. It is properly called mind, 
when it forms new ideas in fancy or imagination or attends to 
those which ore already formed. 

SENSES OF PERCEPTION. 

Descartes admits seven senses. Two of them are internal 
and five are external. With internal senses we sbftH deal 
in the context of emotion. Five external senses are those 
■of (i) sight (u) hearing {iii) smell (iv) touch and (v) taste. 
They are passive and receive impressions of external objects 
just as*' wax does that of a seal. 

COMMON SENSE. 

Common sense is that to which the figures, impressed 
upon an external sense, are carried instantly. Like external 
senses, the common sense also is a part of body. External 
senses and common* sense are like the lower and upper ends 
of a pen, both of which move in the same manner almost 
simultaneously. 

COMMON SENSE AND IMAGINATION. 

Common sense functions like a seal. It impresses on 
imagination,* which is like wax, those very figures and ideas, 

1 . H*ld.,VoLI,38. 2. Hal<L, Vol. I, S7-8. S. Hald., Vol. 1,38. 
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wHch come uncontaminated and without bodUy mixture 
from external senses. This imagination, on which coi^on 
sense impresses figures and ideas, is a genuine part of body. 

It is of sufficient size so that its different parts assume gur . 
which are distinct from one another. These parts re am 
impressions for sometime. This imagination -^^ts 

retaining impressions is called memory; 

MECHANICAL EXPLANATION OF 

There are nerves extending from bram,' like filaments, 

to all other members of . physical organism. ^ touches 

connected with other members that whenever 

the outer ends of these nerves, they are --ed m such a 

manner that the motion passes to the inner en , ■ 

collected in brain round about the seat of sou . ove 

thus excited in the common sense. Imagination ^ then 

These movements set animal spirite (which -e contam^d 

in the groups of caviUes, between which the glan , 

main seat of the soul, is suspended) m ^ 

small gland is moved in various® ways, ^ 

variety of sensible objects. Thus, 

ways, according to the variety of motions 

the affections of soul, which arise in th. 

perceptions of senses or sensati , . g 

object is reflected on eyes, two imag ;™npes form 

eaih eye. By means of optic nerves hese 

two others in tie interior surface of brain. 

groups of cavities, where animal spirits dwell. y 

mea^ of animal spirits the^ images -^late towards 

gland and fuse into one. This image immediately acts upon 

soul and causes it to see the object, , . « i. 

Two things, however, maybe 
the process from impression on common sense P ^ 


1. H®ld.,Vol.I,2S9. 


2. Hald., Vol. I, 017. 
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imagination and soul is hot temporal, but logical, and .(ii)' that 
nerves do not convey anything to mind but local motion. This 
local motion excites in us not only sensations of pleasure and 
pain but also sensations of sound and ‘ colour. For, if we 
receive a blow on eyes, the optic nerves may be so moved that 
they may cause us to see thousands of sparks, which do not 
exist outside eyes. 

IMAGINATION. 

’ Descartes’ conception of imagination is interesting,' because 
it is in terms of free imagination that he accounts for poetic 
^ and dramatic productions. He deals with it in the context of 

(i) sense-perception (it) memory (iii) hallucmation and dream 
and (iv) free poetic imagination. 

(i) We have shown, while dealing with sense^perception, 
that imagination is a part of brain, which receives impressions 
from common sense.* These impressions are called images.’ 
They are conveyed by the operation of animal spirits to the 
pineal gland and there they impress the soul. 

(ii) Iraa^nation, as a part of brain, is not only capable 
of receiving impressions from common sense but also of 
retaining them for sometime : and mind in making use of these 
residues of impressions on imagination is said to remember. 
Thus, memory is nothing but the traces of past impressions oh 
imagination. 

(iii) There are three causes^, which prompt imagination 
to work, (i) body (ii) animal spirits and (iii) soul, (a) When 
imagination is prompted to net by an e.xternal body, (as in the' 
case of sense-perception) it passively receives impressions from 
common sense. In this case imagination is independent of ^^I. 
(b) When it is prompted bj’ animal spirits, it draws pictures, 
which appear in dream and illusion. Such pictures proceed 


X. Hftld., VoL I, so. 
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{rpm-rns fact that the spirits, being agitated in diverse way^ 
and meetmg with traces of past impressions m brain, take to 
course through certain pores. Dreams and illusions _ are 4 
Pictures- of pictures. The one charactenshc of 
imagination, described so far, is that in to formation the will 
.has no part to play. 

■ ' (iv) The products of imagination, which are due to the 

^ fact that imagination is prompted '“t^^tic’ 

are of special importance for understa g 
theory of Descartes. 

When imagination is prompted to act by sonl through 

free will, the images, which appear b^(oretb.mmiseye <.re 

not those, which are due to the f . 

^temal object, nor those nTeven those which 

::rirac= — oT ^ispHts 

strange constructions out of the residual 

in dream and illusion. The free will, prompting 

is responsible for new creations. It produces what does not. 

and cannot east in common world. 

Thus Twetic imagination, according to Descartes,, is 
distinct from that which is employed - 
well as from that, to which remembrance, rea 
due. .It is free. 

free will and is controlled neiOie y^ 

by movements of animal spuits. , 

dL. so vivid and forcofnl picture of what 
that it is as good as what is materially 
CJ'CS and excites tlie same emotions ns ocs e 

The soul, by means of these new ideas « 
animal spirits to muscles and causes the mor __ 


1. lI.M,Vol. I. 311. 
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sricK os accord with' the hew creation and are necessaty 
for the rise of the exterior passions. The capacity to 
afronge ideas and to give them systematic expression is 
ohe of the features that distinguishes man from animal. And 
tfe bther is reason, 

SUSPENSION OF OTHER FUNCTIONS IN FREE 
IMAGINATION. 

Imagination, ^Yhcn it is prompted by free will, is so beset 
by original and new creations that it cannot at that time 
receive the ideas* or impressions from common sense, nor can 
if &USB any other movement in nerves, by setting 
the animal spirits in motion, than that which accords with the 
new creation. 

THE PROCESS OF FREE IMAGINATION. 

When we desire to imagine* something, which we have 
liever seeii, our desire (free will) has the power of causing 
the gland, which is the principal seat of soul, to move in a 
marmerj which is necessary to drive animal spirits towards 
the pores of brain, by the opening of which the thing intended 
to be imagined may be represented. 

UNDERSTANDING, 

Understanding, as we have stated above, is nothing hut 
inteliect itself, if it acts alone, in its freedom from corporeal 
imagination. It is the faculty of knowing the truth. It is either 
help^* or hindered by three other faculties, imagination, sense 
and memory. 

Pure understanding, which deals with that in which 
there is nothing corporeal,* cannot be helped by ammal imagina- 
fibn and animal memory. The tw'o hinder xather than help 


1. Hald., Vol. I, 39. 
3. Hald., Vol.1,27. 
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the operation'.of pure understanding. In thinking pur^ .thought, 
therefore, we have to eliminate -.the sense and fr^ .tie 
imagination from every distinct impression. When, howey.er, 
understanding examines something that refers to body, the 
method of true knowledge is the reverse of the aboye. 
It has two classes of object, (i) simple and (ii) complex* or 
composite, which may be spiritual or corporeal or composite 
of the two. 

FUNCTIONS OF UNDERSTANDING. 

There are two functions of understanding, .(i) intuition 
and (ii) deduction.’ The work of intuition is comparable to .^t 
of .eyes. Just .as a person, who attempts to view the multipli- 
city .of objects with .one and .the sara.e glance, sees .none .of 
them distinctly i so a man, who attempts to attend ,to ,mapy 
things by means of a single act of thought, is confused ip ,his 
mind. And just as a workman, who is in the habit o 
directing his eyes* attentively to separate points, is capable of 
distinguishing minute objects from one another, so one, .who 
•does not aUow his thought to be distracted by various objects 
•atdhe same time, but concentrates it on single simple .pomt, 
■is most clear-headed. 

INTUITION AND DEDUCTION DIFFERENTIATED. 

Intuition,’ is not the fluctuating testim.ony of .senses, nor 
is .it .the misleading judgement, which proceeds .from .the 
blundering oonstructions of imagination. It ia the .ponpejition, 
which an unclouded .and attentive mind gives j'eadily .and 
distinctly and which is absolutely free from doubt. It .spnngs 
from the light of reason. It is more certain than deduction. 
It does not imply succession .or movement. It requires 
imme diately presented evidence. It is immediate knowledge. 

\. Hftld., Vol- I, 27. 2. Hald., Vol. I, 28. 

S. n*ld., Vol. I. 7. 
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Thus, each individual can have an intuition of the fact that 
he exists, that he thinks, that a triangle is bounded by three 
linpg only and so on. 

Two things are nec^sary for mental intuition, (i) The 
object of intuition must be clear and distinct. * (ii) It should be 
gasped in its totality at the same time and not in succession. 

But deduction is discursive reasoning. It presupposes 
intuition. It is a necessary inference from facts known with 
certainty. It is a process, which is involved in coming to a 
certain conclusion from true and well known principles by 
means of continuous and uninterrupted® action of mind. 
It does not require immediately presented evidence as does 
intuition. The element of certainty comes to it from memory. 
It implies succession or movement. It is mediate knowledge. 

UNDERSTANDING AND IMAGINATION. 

Understanding can be stimulated by finagination no less 
than it can stimulate imagination®. It acts on imagination and 
is also acted upon byimagination. Imagination is distinct from 
understanding. For, the mind in its pure intellectual activity 
turns upon itself in some way and considers some of the ideas 
that it possesses in itself. In imagination, however, it turns 
towards the body, which is immediately present, and beholds 
in it something which conforms to the idea, which it has 
conceived of itself or perceived by senses. The following 
example brings out the distinction* between imagination and 
pure intellection clearly in another way 

When we imagine a triangle, we do not conceive it only 
as a figure grasped intellectually as made up of three lines, 
but we also intuit three lines ns present, because of the 
operation of the power of inward vision of mind. This is 


1. HaJd., Vol. I, 33. 
3, Hald., Vol. I. 39. 
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What is called imagining. But if we desire to think of a 
figure with thousand sides, we may grasp it intellectually with 
as much ease as we do a triangle, but we cannot so exercise 
the power of inward vision ns to intmt thousand sides as 
present. Although with the fixed habit of mind, which alvvays 

employs imagination whenever it thinks of a corporeal thing, 

it may happen that we draw an imaginative picture of the 
thousand-sided figure, yet the picture so drawn will not be a 
clear picture of a thousand-sided figure ; it will be so confused 
that it cannot be distinguished from myriad-sided figur^_ it 
will not be such as will enable us to discover the prope , 
which distinguish a thousand-sided figure from one that has 
myriad sides. 

Further, if we consider a five-sided figure in relation 
to imagination and understanding, we discover that there is the 
necessfty of a particular effort of mind for 
such as is unnecessary for understanding it. For, we can 
conceive five sides of the figure by 

standing as clearly as thousand sides of thousand-sided fi^^ 

But if we want to imagine them, we have to attend no ordy 

to every one of the sides hut also to the space that th y 
enclose. This effort is unnecessary for understanding. 

(ii) WILL. 

The wiU is free.i It can choose either of the two op^site 

in aiy field. It is self-determined, have stated ^he 

•that according to Descartes, the thought is the pnuc^al 
attribute of the soul; the soul consists in one thing alon^ 
■ namely, the thinking faculty, and that there are two^^as^rts 
of it, (i) Power of knowledge and (u) WiU. , 

is nothing which can be attributed to the soul ““Pf ^ 
thoughts?' But they admit of being divided into tiyo, 
according to the lakl two aspect s of thought. Those which 

2. Uald.. Vol.I. 340. 
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are due to the power of knowledge are called ‘.*passions”i 
but those which owe their being to the will are called 
*‘acUons”, the chief characteristic of which is that they 
are initiated by soul itself in virtue of its freedom from 
and independence of any external prompting cause or 
stimulus. All our desires, the expressions of free will, 
come under action ; for, experience reveals to us that .they 
proceed directly from soul and depend on it alone. They are 
of two kinds, (i) those actions, which spring from the operations 
of free will, which terminate in soul itself and which have no 
reference to material body, for instance, love of God .and 
application of our thought to something which is not material ; 
(ii) those actions, which terminate in the body e.g. our desire 
Xo iw,alk, which is followed by the movement of legs. 

Passions, or rather ‘perceptions*, forms of knowledge^ are 
.also of two kinds, (i) free and (ii) controlled, (i) Free forms 
iof knowledge ate those which are caused by our soul and ,to 
-which body does not .contribute anything. Such forms -of 
.knowledge spring from the operations of free will e.g. the 
'imaginative construction, created by a poet or any other 
•artist, such as lan enchanted palace, which has no material 
existence. Such imaginative constructs are not caused by 
body. They do not primarily depend upon the movement, of 
jierves. (ii) Controlled forms of knowledge are those .which 
ate in some way due to external stimulus. 

03ESCART,ES’ THEORY OF EMOTION. 

.Esthetic experience, according to Descartes, as has -.been 
.stated earlier, is intellectual joy accompanied by emotion, 
dn .order, therefore, fully to grasp his esthetic theory, jt 
•is necessary to have a clear idea of his theory of emotion. 

Emotions, according to Descartes, are to be attributed 
'neither to mind nor to bodyalaie, but to intimate union^ bet- 
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ween them. They ere forms of knowledge, which we relate 
solely to soul and the effects of which we feel as if they were 
in soul itself, e.g. joy, sorrow etc. They are passions, as 
opposed to action, and as such they are caused by external 
objects, which are represented by perception and sometimes 
by other causes also. • 

Some hold that emotion is felt in heart, because it 
involves an experience of changes, which take place there 
and therefore, the soul is in heart. But Descartes asserts 
that emotion is felt by soul, not because soul is in heart, 
but because heart is connected with brain- by small nerves, 
which descend from brain to heart ; as in the case of eyes. 

ORGAN OF EMOTIO.t. 

We have stated in the course of our treatment of sei^e- 
perception that Descartes admits seven senses, five of which 
are external and two are internal. The functions of the former 
we have already stated. The latter are til app-tite and (ii) 
organ of emotion. The nerves, which extend to stomach and 
other such interior parts and serve for the satisfaction of 
natural wants, constitute the internal sense, called appetite 
The minute nerves, which extend from brain to heart or its 
neighbourfiood and operate in the rise of emotions, constitute 
the organ of emotion. 

PROCESS IN THE RISE OF EMOTION. 

An image, received through external senses, if it has 
Close association with what has been hurtful in the past, 
arouses different emotions such as fear or courage, according to 
individual temperament and other causes such as the sense 
security from or exposure to danger. This image makes 
animal spirits flow in a variety of ways (i) partly in the ne.w«, 
which either incline us to fly fr om the object or to take a bold 
*. H.IA. VoU 1. 290. 
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Stand against it and (ii) partly in tlie nerves, which so widen 
or narrow down the doors of heart or agitate the parts from 
which blood is sent to the heart, which (blood), being rarefied 
there, sends to brain animal spirits, which are adapted to 
maintenance and strengthening of the emotion, which has 
arisen. « 

The animal spirits, which enter the pores of brain, excite 
a particular movement in the gland and cause the soul to be 
sensitive of passion. Emotions are experienced for the most part 
in heart, because these pores, from which animal spirits flow, 
are directly connected with the nerves, which serve to contract 
or enlarge the orifices of heart. 

MECHANISM OF 'EMOTION. 

Descartes holds that there is a definite mechanism in 
body, in terms of which emotion has to be explamed. His 
classification of emotions depends upon the difference in the 
movement of blood, coming into and going out of heart and 
consequent changes in it. He holds that emotions are 
maintained, strengthened and fortified by animal spirits. 
Therefore, before classifying emotions and describing the 
important ones among them, it is necessary to state briefly his 
idea of (i) Functions of the main parts of body (ii^ Heart and 
(iii) Animal spirits. 

(i) FUNCTIONS OF MAIN PARTS OF BODY. 

The food that we eat descends into stomach and bowels** 
There it is converted into juice. This passes into liver and 
all the veins. There it nungles with the blood that is already 
there and increases its quantity. 

All the blood, that is in the veins, flows (i) through 
vena cava into the right side of heart (ii) thence through 
arterial vein it passes into lungs (iii) from lungs it comes tq the 
1 . Hald., Vol. I. 333. 
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left side of heart through venous artery' (iv) from there it 
passes into the great artery, whose branches are all over 
the body. 

The blood that comes to heart is dilated and forces its 
way from the right cavity into arterial vein and from the left 
into great artery. As soon as the rarefied blood passes out 
of heart, fresh blood comes through vena cava into the right 
and through venous artery into the left part of heart. It is to 
the motion of blood that pulsation and heart-beat are due. 

(ii) HEART. 

, In the fifth part of the Discourse, among other tongs, 
he explains the movement of heart” and draws distinction 
between tbe soul of man and that of brute. 

• Influenced by the anatomy of his days and Harveys 
theory of circulation of blood, to which be explicitly refers, 
Descartes puts forth his conception of heart as follows : 

Heart has two chambers or cavities, one on the right 
side and the other on the left. 

(A) There are two large tubes or channels, which corres- 

pond with the right cavit}'. 

(a) The vena cava. 

It is the principal receptacle of blood. It is like a .trunk 
of tree, of which all the other veins of body are branches. 

(b) The arterial vein. 

It is nn artery, which originates from heart. After it 
has issued from heart, it divides itself into many branches, 
which proceed to disperse themselves all through the lungs. 

(B) Similarly there are two tub^ or channels, which 
correspond with the cavity on the left side.^^^ 

1 Hold., Vol. I, 3J5. 2. HoW.. Vol. I, SI. 3. H«ld., Vol. I, HO. 
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(a) Venous artery. 

It is nothing but a vein, which comes from the lungs. 
It is divided into many branches, which are interlaced with 
(i) those of the arterial vdn and (ii) those of the wind- 
pipe, through which enters the air which we breathe. 

(b) The great artery. 

It issues from heart and sends its branches throughout 
the body. 

THE MEMBRANCES, 

The aforesaid four tubes are so many entrances in the 
heart. And there are eleven little membrances which, like 
so many doorleaves, open and shut these passages. 

There are three membrances at the entrance of vena 
cava. They are so arranged that they can, in no wayi 
prevent the blood, that it contains, from flowing into the right 
cavity of heart. They simply stop it from rushing out. 

At the entrance of the arterial vein also there are three 
membrances. They ate so arranged thot they nlloNV the 
blood, which is in the right cavity of heart, to flow into lungs. 
But they do not let the blood, tlmt is in the lungs, return into 
this cavity. 

At the entrance of the venous artery, there are two 
membrances, which allow the blood, tlmt is in lungs, to flow 
into the left cavity of heart, but do not let it return. 

At the entrance of the great artery similarly ^ there are 
three membrances, which allow the blood to flow from heart, 
but do not let it return. 

The great artery and the arterial vein ore much harder 
and firmer than venous artery and vena cava. The latter 
expand before they enter the heart and so form two pockets, 
called the auricles of heart. 
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There is more heat in heart than in any other part of 
body. This heat is capable of causmg any drop of blood, 
that enters into the cavities of heart, to expand and dilate. 
When tiiese cavities are not full of blood, the necessary 
amount of blood flows from vena cava into the right cavity 
and from venous artery into the left cavity to keep them full. 

As soon as two large drops of blood have entered into 
the two cavities of heart, one in each, through the large 
openings (constituted by the expanded parts of venous artery 
and -vena cava as they enter heart) they rarefy and dilate 
because of heat in heart. 

These expanded drops cause the whole heart to expand. 
They force home and close the five little dfiors, which are at 
the entrances of the two cavities of heart, through which they 
enter. Thus they prevent more blood from coming into heart. 
When they are well rarefied, they push open the six doors, 
which are at the point where great artery and arterial vem 
join heart, and they exit through them. 

Thus, these two rarefied drops of blood cause all the 
branches of great artery and arterial vein to expand almost at 
the same time as they expand the heart. These two tu ss, 
through which rarefied blood passes, and also their ranc M 
contract almost immediately, because the blood gets cooled. 
The six doors then close. Thereupon the five doors of vena 
cava and venous artery reopen and let two more drops come 
into heart and so on. 

The movement of auricles is contrary to that of heart. 
They contract when heart expands, because they empty toern 
selves into heart. The heat, that is in heart, is communicated 
to other members by means of blood', which, passing through 

heart, gets heated an d then spreads tliroiighout body. 

\ 1 . H»M., Vol.T, 114. 
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^TKe function of respiration is to carry sufficient fresh air 

into lungs, so that the' blooa (which comes to lungs from the 

right cavity of heart where it gets rarefied and evaporated) 
may thicken and get converted into blood again before falling 
into tbe left cavity. Digestion is carried on in tbe stomach, 
because heart trends a little heat through the arteries p-nd a little 
blood, which adds to the dissolution of f oo,d, stocked there. 

(iii) ANIMAL SPIRITS. _ ' 

It is in heart that animal spirits are generated. They ar® 
like very subtle wind or flame, which is very pure and very 
vjvid. They rise from heart to brain. From brain they 
proceed to nerves'- and muscles and give power of n^otion to 
different members of physical organism. They (animal spirits) 
aye constituted by the mc«t agitated and the most penetrating 
particles of blood. 

•' The animated .and subtle portions of blood, which heart 
rarefies, proceed continuously in large quantities towards the 
brain, because the arteries, which carry them, are such as 
proceed in the most direct Hues towards the brain. But 
all of them are not able to enter it, because the passages in 
brain are very narrow. Thus it is that only the most nimble 
and subtle parts enter the brain. The rest, the weakest 
and least agitated, are turned aside. These most subtle and 
nimble particles of blood are the animal spirits. 

They never remain at rest' ; just at the time when 'some 
subtle particles of blood enter into the cavities of brain, others 
issue forth by pores, which arc in tlie substance of brain. 
These pores conduct them into nerves and from there into 
muscles. In tins way tbe animal spirits move the body in all 
possible ways. 


I. Hald., Vol. I. 33G, 
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three causes of flow of animal spirits 

FROM BRAIN. 

. There ere three censes of the movement of enimel spirits. 

1 . Action of soul, es in U.e cese of free imepnetion etc. 

2. Diversity of movements, excited in t e organs o 

sense by their respective external objects. 

3. When fresh animal spirits enter into brain, they cause 

those which are there to flow. 

CAUSES OF DIFFERENCE IN ANIMAL SPIRITS. 

1. Difference in food from which blood is formed, the 
subtlest particles of which constitute animal spints', is one ot 
the causes of their difference from one another. 

2. Difference in parts of body, from which blood comes 
to heart more than from others, is another. 

ANIMAL SPIRITS AND VOLUNTARY ACTION. 

■ Soul does not move external physical organs ■ directly. 

If simply directs the subtle’” fluid (called animal spirits) • and 

makes this fluid cause definite motions. Anraal spirits 
are, in their own nature, capable of being utilised for different 
actions. 

ANIMAL SPIRITS AND INVOLUNTARY ACTION- 
, ■ The movements, excited in brain by external stimulusi 

difect animal spirits towards certain muscles and cause move-, 

ment of limbs. ' Thus, involuntary action is the reaction to 
external sUmulus’, in which the wiU plays no part l e.g. we 
involuntarily close our eyes at a friend’s thrustmg his hand, tp 
strike them . This action is involuntary or reflex. Stimulation 

of different nerves is responsible for difference in the eoi^e 

of movement of animal spirits and accordingly in the ph^i^l 

response. Let us n ow turn to emotions. 
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PRIMARY EMOTIONS. ' 

There are only six primary emotions,^ wonder, love, 
hatred, desire, joy and sadness. These are primitive emotions. 
They are origins of all others. All others are composed of 
some of these six or are species of them. 

I. WONDER. 

Wonder is a sudden surprise of the soul. It leads to fixing 
of attention on what seems to be rare and extraordinary. It 
is caused by an impression in brain, which represents the 
object ns rare and, therefore, worthy of attention. It is , forti- 
fied and conse^^'ed by the movements of animal spirits, which 
are made to flow towards the part of brain, where the sur- 
prising impression is. 

It is distinct from other emotions inasmuch ns it is not 
accompanied by any change in heart or blood. Reason for 
this peculiarity of wonder is that the object, which arouses 
this emotion, is not associated with the idea of either *‘good” 
or “bad" which alone affects heart. It is related to brain 
only. It forms an element of almost all emotions. 

II. LOVE. 

Lov^ is an emotion of the soul. It is caused by the move- 
ment of animal spirits, whicli incites us to join ourselves willingly 
to the object, which appears to us to be agreeable. Botli love 
and hatred, as emotions, are distinct from judgements, which 
also induce the soul through its free will to unite with what it 
judges to be good and to separate itself from what it considers 
to be evil. 

Excessive love* unites us with the object so thoroughly 
that the love, that we have for ourselves, loses its distinction 
from that which wc have for the object. Love at its highest 
pitch leads to identification. 

l7 n»td.. Vol. I, B82. 2. U»ta., Vol. I, 360. a. Ilatd., Vol. I, 393. 
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AFFECTION, FRIENDSHIP AND DEVOTION. 

Love is different, according to the esteem, in which we 

hold the object of love as compared with ourselves. 

1 . When we esteem the object less than ourselves, we have 
simply affection for it. Thus, the emotive bent that we have 
towards flowers, animals etc. is affection. 

2. When we esteem the object as much as ourselves, 
it is called friendship. It is for men alone. 

3. But when we esteem the object more than ourselv^, 
this emotion is called devotion. Its principal object is the 
Supreme Divinity, to whom we cannot fail to be devoted when 
we know Him, as we should. But devotion to kuig, coun^, 
town or even to a particular man of outstanding merit as 
possible. 

The difference of these three types of love, called affection, 
friendship and devotion, from one another, is ue o 
the. value that we attach to the object, particularly mtoe 
hour of danger. For. in every one of these we consi er 
ourselves joined or united to the thing we love, so that w e 
imagine a whole^ of which we consider ourselves to be 
only one part, while the loved thing constitutes an . 

And we are always ready to abandon the lesser 

whole, into which we enter, in order to presen/e the other. 

Thus, in affection we prefer ourselves to the object o o . 
We would not risk ourselves to save a flower, for instance, 
devotion, however, the loved thing is preferred 
so much so that we do not fear death to preserve it. Thus it 
happens that there are persons who sacrifice themse v^ 
their king, country, leader or religion, to whom they 
devoted. 
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PRIMARY EMOTIONS. ' 

There are only six primary emotions,^ wonder, love, 
hatred, desire, joy and sadness. These ore primitive emotions. 
They are origins of all others. All others are composed of 
some of these six or are species of them. 

I. WONDER. 

Wonder is a sudden surprise of the soul. It leads to fixing 
of attention on what seems to be rare and extraordmary. It 
is caused by an impression in brain, which represents the 
^.object as rare and, therefore, worthy of attention. It is .forti- 
'fied and conserved by the movemerits of animal spirits, which 
are made to flow towards the part of brain, where the sur- 
prising impression is. 

’ It is distinct from other emotions inasmuch as it is not 
accompanied by any change in heart or blood. Reason for 
this peculiarity of wonder is that the object, which arouses 
this emotion, is not associated with the idea of either “good” 
or “bad” which alone affects heart. It is related to brain 
only. It forms an element of almost all emotions. 

II. LOVE. 

Lovd* is an emotion of the soul. It is caused by the move- 
ment of animal spirits, which incites us to join ourselves willingly 
to the object, which appears to us to be agreeable. Both love 
and hatred, as emotions, are distinct from judgements,' which 
also induce the soul through its free will to unite with what it 
judges to be good and to separate iteelf from what it considers 
to be evil. 

Excessive love® unites us with the object so thoroughly 
that the love, that we have for ourselves, loses its distinction 
from that which we have for the object. Love at its highest 
pitch leads to identification. 

1. Vol. I, S82. 2. HaW., Vol. r, 366. 3. Bald., VoM. 3”. 
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This blood, because of its volume, has greater force 
tlian that which comes from otlier parts to heart. It is 
coarser and, tlierefore, causes more heat in heart and gives 
rise to coarser animal spirits, which ascend to brain, fortify 
the impression of the object of love and make the soul pause 
over this representation. 

HI. HATRED. 

Hatred is an emotion of the soul. It is caused by the 
movement of animal spirits, which incites soul to desire* to be 
separated from the object, which presents itself as hurtful to it. 
In hatred, we look upon ourselves as a whole and consider the 
object of hatred as separate, but not as a part of the whole, 
as in love. 

MOVEMENT OF BLOOD AND CONDITION OF 
HEART IN HATRED. 

When understanding represents to itself an object of 
hatred, the impression, that such a representation makes in 
brain, conducts animal spirits towards the muscles of stomach 
and intestines. They, in a manner contrary to that involved in 
love, prevent the juice of food from mingling with blood by 
closing the openings by which it can proceed to do so. The 
impression of the unpleasant or ugly conducts animal spirits in 
such a way towards the little nerves of spleen and lower part of 
liver, where bile is, that the blood, that issues from these parts 
and flows with that, which is in the branches of vena cava, 
goes to heart. The blood, that comes from spleen, gets very 
little heated and rarefied. But that blood which comes from 
lower part of. liver, where bile is, inflames and dilates very 
quickly. Thus, there is inequality in the heat of blood in 
heart, inequality in its movement and so inequality in animal 
spirits. 


1. Hald., Vol. I, 866. 
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DELIGHT AND LOVE. ■ ' ' 

'Delight is the enjoyment of that which is pleasant 
and causes us to desire it very ardently. It is of various 
types. The desires, therefore, which arise from different 
types of delight, are not equally powerful. Thus, beauty 
of flowers arouses the desire simply to look at them. The 
greatest delight and, therefore, the strongest desire arises from 
the perfection, ^vhich we imagine in a person, who, ^ve think, 
may become another self. The reason for this may be stated 
AS follows: — 

Nature is responsible not only for difference in sex in 
men and animals but also for certain impressions in the brain 
because of which, at the time of youth and in favourable 
situation, they consider themselves as defective, incomplete, 
only one half of the whole, of which the individual of the 
other sex should be another half. Thus, the acquisition of the 
other half is confusedly represented by nature as the greatest 
of all imaginable goods^ 

Therefore^ when we find something in an individual, because 
of which he or she is more agreeable than others, soul feels 
for it the greatest inclination, because nature represents it to 
. be the greatest good- This inclination or desire, which springs 
i from delight^ is called love in the strict sense of the word. This 
^ is what provides material for writers of romances and poets. 

MOVEMENTS OF BLOOD AND SPIRITS IN LOVE. 

When understanding represents to itself an object of 
love, certain impression is created in brain. This causes 
animal spirits to move towards muscles, which surround 
intestines and stomach in such a manner that the Juice of 
food, which is converted into new blood, passes to heart 
quickly without stopping in liver. 

■ l. nald.,Vol. 1,371. 
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V. JOY. 

We will deal with joy in its proper context of the 
aesthetic theory of Descartes. 

VI. SORROW OR SADNESS. 

Sadness is a disagreeable languor. It is the discomfort, 
accompanied by unrest, which is due to the present or recol- 
lected evil or consciousness of some defect in one’s own self. 

The group of nerves, excited in sorrow, is the same as that 
in joy and the process also, involved in its rise, is the same. 
Difference' of joy from sorrow lies in warmth and consequent 
thinness and swift motion of the blood in the case of the 
former ; and coldness and consequent thickness and slow 
motion of the blood in the case of the latter. , 

In sadness,* the nerve, that surrounds the openings of 
heart, contracts them so much and blood, that is in veins, is 
so little agitated that very little of it goes to heart. 

Love, fear, anger and other emotions are generally due 
to stimulation in different ways of the same group of nerves 
as is involved in joy and sorrow. 

IMPORTANT FEATURES OF EMOTIONS IN 
GENERAL. 

(1) The same impression may be the cause of different 
emotions in different persons. For, the brains® of different 
persons are differently constituted. 

(2) Emotions cannot be directly* excited by the will. 
They can be excited only indirectly through representation 
of things, which are usually uiuted to them. 

(3) Emotions cannot be checked® immediately, because 

1. Hold.. Vol. I, 291. 2. Haul., Vol. I, 877. 
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ANGER AS A SPECIES OF HATRED. 

Anger^ is a species of hatred or aversion, which we have 
towards one, who has actually harmed us or at least has 
seriously attempted to do so. It is based on action, which 
affects us and for which we desire to avenge ourselves. It is 
an emotion, which is as opposed to gratitude as indignation 
is to favour. It is more violent than indignation, because 
desire for vengeance is the strongest and most persistent. , 

In anger, desire is united to self-love. Blood, therefore, 
under the influence of this emotion, is agitated in the same 
manner as under the influence of courage and bravery. But 
anger is mixed with hatred. x\od it is because of hatred, that 
blood has good element of bile, because it comes from spleen 
and small veins of liver. This bUed blood is agitated and enters 
into heart and excites heat there, which is more severe than 
that which may be excited by love or joy. 

IV. DESIRE, 

Desire®, as an emotion, is an agitation of the soul, caused 
by animal spirits. It makes the soul wish not only to preserve- 
or acquire the things, which it represents to itself as agreeable, 
but also to avoid the present and future evils. It admits 
of division into different species, according to different 
objects, sought after. Thus, there can be desire for glory, in 
which heroism consists, and desire for vengeance. ^ 

CONDITION OF HEART IN DESIRE. 

The wish to attain or to acquire some good or to avoid 
some evil, promptly sends animal spirits from brain to all parte 
of body, the movements of which may be necessary to bring 
about the desired effect, and particularly to heart and the 
parts, whidi furnish it with most blood. Heart tlius gets 
greater abundance® of blood than usual. 

Hald., \'ol. 1. 420. 2. Vol. I, 8C9. 3. HaU,. Vol. I, 8?S. 
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these external signs into two classes, (i) voluntary and (n) 
involuntary. According to him, every emotion is an affection 
of the soul. The movements of heart, blood, brain and animal 
spirits, which account for difference in pulse-beat, are only 
conditions or accompaniments of emotions, but are not identical 
with them. These signs of emotions are rarely experienced or 
observed in isolation ; usua% several are found mixed 
together. 

Tlie principal signs of emotions arc (ij actions of eyes^ and 
face (ii) changes of colour (hi) tremors (iv) languor (v) swoo- 
ning (vi) laughter (vii) tears (viii) groans and (lx) sighs. 
Actions of eyes and face, though they are easy to perceive so 
that even a servant or even a dog can know the emotion in the 
master, yet they are very difficult to distinguish and to 
define. 

VOLUNTARY CHANGES. 

Seams in forehead in anger, movements of nose and lips 
in indignation and scorn, are not so much natural as voluntary. 
Generally speaking all actions of face and eyes can be changed 
by soul, when she desires to hide an emotion. She can do so 
by vigorously calling up an image of a situation different from 
or contrary to the one, in which she is. Voluntary changes 
can as much hide our emotion from spectators as they can 
reveal it to them. 

INVOLUNTARY CHANGES. 

I. CHANGES OF COLOUR. 

We cannot help blushing or becoming pale under certain 
emotions. The physical changes, which bring about changes 
of colour, are more directly connected with heart than actions 
of eyes and face. Heart is the source of emotions, inasmuch 
as it prepares blood and spirits for producing them. 


1, Bald., Vol. I, 3B1. 
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they are accompanied by some commotion of heart. They 
affect blood and animal spirits. They, therefore, remam 
present to our thought so long as the commotion lasts. 
DIVISION OF EMOTIONS I^ITO TWO CLASSES. 

Wonder constitutes a separate type of emotion from the 
remaining five. For, its cause is in brain' only and not m 
any other part of body and, therefore, in the movement of 
blood and condition of heart. The remaining five emotions 
belong to a distinct class in so far ns their causes are not in 
brain only but also in heart, movements of blood, animal 
spirits, spleen, liver and other parts of organism. 

Although all veins conduct the blood, that they contain, 
towards heart, yet it happens occasionally that blood from some 
of ’them rushes to heart with greater strength than from 
others, so that the openings, through which it either enters 
or issues out of heart, are more or less enlarged or contracted. 
Thus, difference in the strength of blood and the parts from 
which it comes, as also difference in the enlargement or 
contraction of various openings of heart, is responsible for 
difference in five emotions from one another! 

DEPENDENT EMOTIONS. 

Besides six primitive, original or independent emotions, 
Descartes admits dependent emotions. The latter are the 
species ; the former are the genera.® They are esteem, disdain, 
generosity, pride, veneration, hope, fear, jealousy etc. ' 
EXTERNAL SIGNS OF EMOTIONS. 

One interesting thing in his treatment of emotions is that 
he not only describes tlie condition of heart in each of them 
but also stales external signs? of each emotion, exactly as does 
Bharata in his N atya Sastm. He also, like the latter, dindes 
i. HaJd.. Vol. I, 374. 2. Hald., Vol. I, 400. 8. Hald., Vol. I» SSO. 
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/■ESTHETIC THEORY OF DESCARTES. 

“The Search after Truth**, the dialogue, wherein Epistemon 
asked Descartes as Eudoxus to explain certain particular 
difficulties, among other tilings, in what concerns the 
secret of human arts* and where he promised to spealc 
on them, is available in nn unfinished form only. 
It terminates abniptly with an unfinished sentence “1 mean 

•a thinking being Here probably Descartes put 

forth his sesthetic theory or intended to do so. But un- 
fortunately either it could not be written or is irrecoverably ’ 
lost to us. In dealing with his aesthetic theory we have, 
therefore, to depend upon his stray remarks in other contexts. 

HIS LITERARY BACKGROUND. 

According to his own* statement in the first part of the 
Discourse on'the Method, Descartes gave sufficient time to 
study of languages and read the literature of the ancients®, 
both their histories and their fables. 

HIS VIEW ON FABLES AND POETRY. 

He acknowledged that iahles have their own charm and 
stimulate mind and that they make the reader imagine many 
events possible, which in reality are not so. He also admitted 
that poetry has most ravishing sweetness and delicacy. He 
was enamoured of poetry. 

He held that' poetry is a product of the gift of mind 
rather than a fruit of study and that those, who have the 
most delightful and original ideas and know how to present 
them in most suitable language and in good style, will not 
fail to be good poets, though the art of poetry be unknown 
to them. 

I. Hald., Vol. 1, 310-11. 2. Hald.. Vol. I, Si. 
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ll. TREMORS. 

They are due to two causes, (i) Sometimes' too little 
of the animal spirits passes from brain into nerves, as m 
sadness and fear, as also when we tremble with cold, 
(ii) Sometimes too much of the animal spirits comes from 
brain into nerves so that the small passages of the muscles 
cannot get well closed, as when we ardently desire something 
or are strongly moved by prayer, as also in drunkenness. 
Fear etc. so thicken the blood that it does not furnish enough 
animal spirits to the brain • to enable it to send enough of 
them to the nerves. And ardent desire etc. cause so many 
animal spirits to proceed to the brain that they cannot be 
regularly conducted to the muscles. Hence tremors orise. 

HI. LANGUOR. 

It occurs in love, joined to desire for a thing, the acquisition 
of which is imagined to be impossible under the existing ^ 
circumstances. For, such a love causes soul so intensely to 
think of the object of love that it employs all the animal spirits, 
which are in brain, in representing the image of the object. 

It checks all movements of glands, which do not contribute to 
picturing up the object. Desire is the cause of activity, which 
is related to the object, tlie attainment of which is imagined to 
be possible under the existing circumstances. Therefore, when 
it (desire) is related to one that is imagined to be unattainable, 
it produces languor. It may occur m hatred, in sadness and 
even in joy. 

IV. SWOON IN JOY. 

In extreme joy blood rush^ to heart in such n quantity 
by opening the orifices wide that it almost quenches the fire 
that is there and causes the person to fall into a faint. 
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are indisposed, proceeds from the impressions which the rnove- 
ments of animal spirits make in brain. 

Joy and sorrow are not identical with titillations of senses 
of two opposite types, but distinct from them. They are 
affections of the soul, which are consequent on such titillations! 
of senses. .Affections of the soul follow titillations of senses so 
closely that common man can hardly distinguish between the 
two. ' The fact, however, is that they are distinct. Their 
distinction is evident from the fact that often it happens that 
the type of sensation, which we usually have in sadness, is 
found in joy. We suffer pain with joy. And pleasurable sensation 
sometimes causes sadness in us. He divides joy into the following 
three tj'pes ; (1). Sensuous (2) Imaginative and (3) Intellectual. 

(1) SENSUOUS JOY. 

There are five well-recognised external senses®, because 
there are five kinds of objects which stimulate the nerves, 
which are their organs. When these nerves are moved a little 
more vehemently than usual, but still they do not harm the 
body in any way, there arises gratification, which is agreeable 
to mind, because the soul is convinced that one of its posses- 
sions, namely the set of senses, is good. This gratification is 
called sensuous joy. ' ■ 

(2) imaginative joy. ■ - 

Imaginative joy is of two kinds : — 

(i) Caused by animal spirits. 

(ii) Caused by poetic or dramatic presentation. 

The former may be explained as follows :~ 

External objects imprint on brain, through senses,' V’atiouk 
ideas. These are retained in memory. Imagination^ (fancy), 

1. Htild., Vol. 1, 373. 2. HaW., Vol. I, 2»1.5. " 

3. Ilald., Vol. I. 115. 
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.ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

^Esthetic experience, according to Descartes, is the 
experience of intellectual joy. accompanied by any- passion that 
may be aroused either by reading a strange adventure, a 
creation of free imagination, or by presentation of it on the 
stage. For a clear understanding of his view, therefore, it is 
necessary to have full grasp of his following conceptions : (0 
Intellectual joy (ii) Passions ns accompaniments of intellectual . 
joy (iii) Power of language. 

JOY AS A PASSION. 

joy ‘ is an agreeable passion of the soul. It is the enjoyment 
by soul of the good, which the impressions of brain represent 
to it as its own possession. It is the only fruit that soul 
receives from all the good things tfiat it possesses. 

CIRCULATION OF BLOOD AND CONDITION OF 
HEART IN JOY. 

It is particularly the nerve, round the orifices® of heart, 
which is active in joy. It opens and enlarges ,tiie orifices 
and lets the blood, which other nerves drive from veins 
to heait, enter into heait and issue forth in larger qunntiiy 
than usual. And because this blood is purer, it dilates easily 
and produces ammal spirits, whose parts are equal and subtle. 
They form and fortify the impresaons on brain, which give to 
soul thoughts, which are pleasant and peaceful. 

JOY AND TITILLATION OF SENSES DIFFEREN- 
' TIATED. 

The joy, which we feel in good health in good sur- 
roundings, doss not proceed from the understanding, but only 
from the impressions, which the movements of animal spirits 
cause in brain. Similarly sadness, which we feel when we 
2 . Held,. Vol. I, 317. 
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read of strange adventures in a book or sec them presented on 
stage. This pleasure is intellectual joy. 

This pleasure, as he seems to explain in Article XCIV of 
the Part Second of the Passions of the Soul, is due to the fact 
that the emotions which are aroused by the works of poetic or 
dramatic art “not bein g able to harm us i n any way, seem 
pleasurably to excite our soul in affecting it.”'^ 

And referring to other causes of intellectual joy, Descartes 
says : “Thus, When we are given news the mind first judges of 
it, and if it is good it rejoices with that intellectual joy which 
is independent of any emotion of the body, and which the 
Stoics did not deny to their wise man.*'^ 

PURE INTELLECTUAL JOY. 

The pure intellectual joy is due to action of soul itself. It 
is the enjoyment of things, which understanding represents to 
soul to be its own good possessions. It is not the enjoyment 
of what the impressions on brain represent to be good. 
Therefore, it should not be confounded with sensuous joy. For, 
the sensuous joy^ is the enjo3mient of things, which the 
impressions of brain represent to soul as its own good 
possessions. 

SENSUOUS JOY AS AN ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL. 

There is no doubt about it that so long as soul is joined to 
body, the intellectual® joy s almost invariably accompanied by 
the sensuous. For, as soon as understanding represents some 
possession of the soul to be good, imagination (in spite of the 
fact that what the understanding has represented to be good is 
very different from all that pertains to body and, therefore, very 

1. Held., Vol. I, 39s, 2. Hald,, Vol. I, 378. 

3. Hald , Vol. I, 290. 4. Hold., Vol. I, 372. 
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when excited by accidental course of spirits, can change these 
ideas in diverse ways and out of them constitute new ideas. 
By means of these ideas it can arouse animal spirits so as to 
cause actions and passions to rise. This can happen apart 
from the direction of will. The phj’siological process, involved 
in the rise of imaginative joy, may be stated ns follows : — 
When a pleasant image is constructed out of the 
remanants of past experiences in memory, because of the 
accidental movement of animal spirits, it causes animal spirits 
to pass from brain into muscles, in which the nerves, 
scattered around the orifices, are inserted. Thus dilation of 
the orific^ is brought about. This gives rise to motion in 
the small nerves and consequent affection is joy. 

But difference in the nature of animal spirits and their 
accidental com*se, may cause the imagination to produce a 
totally different new imaginative construct, which brings 
about a different nervous movement resulting in pain. Thus, 
imaginative constructs, due to animal spirits, can be causes of 
joy and sorrow equally. 

But the imaginative joy, which is due to an imaginative 
construct, built up with the help of what poetry or drama' 
presents, differs from that which is caused by an imaginative 
construct, brought about by the operation of animal spirits, 
in this, that while in the case of the former all emotions, 
which may be aroused by imaginative constructs are sources 
of joy ; in the case of the latter only some can be so. For 
instance, sadness can never give joy. Descartes distinguishes 
between the two by calling the former “intellectual”. 

(3) INTELLECfUAL JOY FROM POETRY ETC. 

We feel pleasure in feeling \'ariou3 passions excited in us, 
according to diversity of objects presented to us, when we 
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lion to build up a complete mental picture of the artistically 
presented. Consequently all sorts of passions or emotions are 
aroused in us, according to tlie diversity of objects and we get 
jesthetic joy, if the understanding is able to grasp the whole 
imaginative picture with all its implications and, therefore, is 
realised by the soul as its good possesion, if there is harmony 
between stimulus and response. Thus, the aesthetic experience, 
according to Descartes, is tlie experience of intellectual joy, ' 
accompanied by an emotion and, therefore, by the other three 
types of joy, sensuous, imaginative and emotive. 

PURE INTELLECTUAL JOY AND .ESTHETIC JOY 
DIFFERENTIATED. 

According to Descartes, resthetic experience is the ex- 
perience of intellectual joy accompanied by a passion. But pure 
intellectual 'joy is not"So accompaniedT^ For -instance, when 
we are able to grasp clearly the nature of the Soul or Good, 
there is pure intellectual joy. It possesses generaPnature of 
joy, inasmuch as the understanding, which is able to grasp the 
nature of tlie Soul or Good, represents itself to the soul as its 
good possession. 

But when understanding is able to grasp through imagi- 
nation all that is presented to it, by a product of free imagi- 
nation, a drama or a poem, it represents itself to soul as its 
good possession and, therefore, there is intellectual joy, 
which is called aesthetic joy, because it is accompanied 
by a passion or exterior emotion. For, at the same* 
time when understanding grasps ivhat imagination presents 
to it, the imagination sets animal spirits in motion, according 
as poetry or drama has aroused the images of objects 
which are associated with different emotions. Further, while 
pure intellectual joy is due to the action of the soul out of itself, 
the Eestbetic joy is due to the action of the soul caused by what 
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difficult to imagine) does not iail to create some impression 
on brain, which moves animal spirits and excites sensuous joy. 

aesthetic' joy' 

We have presented above the three types of intellectual 
joy as found in the Passions of the Soul, Articles XCI and 
CXLVII and in the Principles of Philosophy, Part IV, 
principle CXC. But the conception of the intellectual joy, 
which is tlie most important in the context of the intellectualis- 
tic esthetics of Descartes, we get by implication only. He 
seems to hold that joy in general is due to the fact that the 
soul realises that ■ one of its possessions is good. For, he 
admits that sensuous joy is due to excitation of some 
movement in ner\’es by an object of sense, which would have 
harmed them, had they not sufficient strength to resist the 
movement, or were the body not well disposed. Such a 
movement in nerves produces in brain an ‘impression, which 
represents the strength of nerves or the health of body as a 
good po^ession for soul to have and excites joy. A similar 
Statement he makes in reference to the emotion that is excited 
by a work of art, as we have stated in an earlier section. 
Therefore, Descartes seems to imply that there is another kind 
of intellectual joy, quite distinct from the three types, 
discussed above, which is due to the fact that the object of 
•understanding excites some movement, which would have 
confused it, had it not sufficient strength to respond to it fully. 
This strength of understanding, when represented to soul as 
a good which it possesses, arouses intellectual joy in it. 

Such an intellectual joy, when felt in relation to an 
Eesthetic object, may be called aesthetic joy in order to dis- 
tinguish it from pure intellectual joy. For, the theatrical or 
poetic presentations of strange adventures excite the imngina- 
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more than their sounds, yet custom usually makes the mind 
grasp their signification rather than sounds of their syllables. . 


Accordingly Descartes holds that words\ spoken or written, 
are responsible for the rise of various ideas and emotions 
immediately. While certain words excite in our minds thoughts 
of battle, tempest, furies and emotions of indignation and 
sadness, others arouse the opposite ideas such as those of peace 
and pleasantness and emotions such as love and joy. 


He refutes the views of those who hold (i) that words do 
not immediately arouse any passion jn mind or images of 
things different from forms of letters and sounds and (ii) that 
they arouse different acts of understanding, witli the help of 
which mind first understands the meaning and then forms for 
itself images of various things. He asks the opponents 
“What shall we say of sensations of what is painful or pleasu- 
rable ?” He holds that pleasure and pain are immediate. 
For instance, if a sword is moved towards a body and cuts it, 
the immediate result is pain. This pain is not identical with 
local movement of the sword or the body that is cut. It is 
different from them (the movements) exactly as colour, sound, 
taste and smell are different from the local movements of the 
body. Thus, pain is excited in us immediately by the distuf-I 
banco of certain parts of body because of contact with certain 
external bodies. His conclusion, therefore, is that linguistic 
presentation can arouse ideas and emotions immediately as. 
much as can the actual facts. Such a power of’ language^ has 
been recognised by Ananda Vardhana in his conception • of 
Asamlak5yakrama Dhvani. But he asserts that it is not the 
conventional but the suggestive power that arouses the ideas 
and emotions immediately, not in the sense 'that there is' the 
complete absence of the successive stages in the rise of ideas 
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is pr^ented to it by imagination as affected by what poetry or, 
drama has impressed npon it. 

PASSION AS ACCOMPANIMENT OF INTELLECTUAL 
JOY. 

Descartes distinguishes interior emotions from passions or 
exterior emotions. Interior emotions' are those which are 
excited in soul by soul itself. Passions or exterior emotions, 
on the other hand, depend upon some movements of animal 
spirits. The former are similar to and very often united to 
the latter. These interior emotions of soul often take their 
origin from passions, which are contrary to them. For 
example, when a husband laments his dead wife, it may be 
that he is oppressed by sadness, which her absence excites m 
him. But still he feels a secret joy in his lamentations, which 
is so strong that sadness, which accompanies it, cannot diminish 
it in any way. 

7 ■ Similarly when we read of strange adventures or see them 
presented on the stage, various passions are excited in us, 
according to diversity of objects, presented to imagination. 
But along with any passion, that may be aroused by such 
presentation, we feel pleasure in getting it excited in us. This 
pleasure is an intellectual joy. It takes its origin from any 
passion, even from sadness, which may be aroused by reading 
of a tragic adventure or by seeing its presentation on the stage. 

L^NGUAGE AS IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF IDEAS AND 
EMOTIONS. 

Although each moveihent of the “gland” has been 
associated by nature with a separate thought, yet we may 
associate them with others by means of custom or habit. 
Thus, though vvocds^, which excite movements in “gland”, 
according to the institution of nature, do not present to soul 
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is due not to nature of the ideas, which arise, but to successful 
grasping of them by understanding as a well-connected 
harmonious whble. 

^ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE FROM TRAGEDY 
DEFINED. 

Esthetic experience from a tragic presentation on stage, 
which is due to objective perception of the presented, consists 
in the interior emotion of satisfaction, that a person of 
generous disposition feels, in doing his duty in pitying the 
hero of a tragedy, whom he sees suffering undeservedly. For 
a clear exposition of the view of Descartes on the experience 
from tragedy, it is necessary to state his view on the 
following : — 

(i) Emotions, aroused by good or evil happening to 
others (ii) Generosity (iii) Pity (iv) Power of interior emotion. 

(i) EMOTIONS AROUSED BY GOOD OR EVIL 

HAPPENING TO OTHERS. 

\ 

When some good is represented to us as happening to 
other persons and we feel that they deserve it, that does 
not e.xcite any other emotion than joy, which is serious inas- 
much as it gives us the satisfaction that things happen as they 
should. Similar is the case with evil also. But there is this 
difference that when we see some evil happening to others, 
who, we feel, fully deserve it, the joy is accompanied by 
laughter and mockery. When, however, we see some evil- 
happening to those, who do'not deserve it, our pity' is excited. 

(ii) GENEROSITY. 

Generosity^ consists in the consciousness or feeling that 
there is nothing, which really belongs to a man, but free disposi- 
tion of will, and that there is no reason why he should be prois- 

I. Gald., Vol. r, 3S0.1, 
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and emotions but that the succession is so quick that it is not 
noticed. 

iESTHETIG EXPERIENCE EXPLAINED. 

In the light oi various ix)ints discussed above, Descartes 
conception of esthetic experience may be explained as 
follows 

If we remember that Descartes holds (i) that language 
is capable of immediately arousing ideas without the 
intervention of images of sounds or of forms of letters (ii) that 
interior emotions are distinct from exterior emotions or passions 
(iii) that those of the former w htch are joyous in their nature, 
may arise from exterior emotions even of the opposite type 
fiv) that pure intellectual joy is difierent from astbetic joyi 
which also is intellectual (v) that jcy in general arises from the 
fact that brain or understanding represents something ns a good 
possession of soul and (vi) that imagination is capable of 
arousing passions' independently of nervous stimulation -by the 
objects of nature ; there can remain no difficulty in under* 
standing his esthetic theory. 

When we read a poem or see a drama staged,' various 
ideas arise in mind through imagination, impressed upon by 
a poetic or dramatic presentation. Thus, while the under- 
standing, being able to grasp them clearly in their entirety as 
a well-connected whole, represents itself to be n good posses- 
sion of the soul and is responsible for the rise of intellectual 
joy ; the imagination sets animal spirits in motion, in accordance 
with its affection by artistic presentation, and arouses n 
corresponding exterior emodon or passion. Hence it is that 
intellectual joy is a<Jcompanied by exterior emotion. 

This joy can rise even if the contents of imagination be 
such as arouse the pa^ion of sadness. For, intellectual joy 
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affected by sadness of pity when they see the infirmity ofi 
others and hear their plaints. For, generosity consists ia 
wishing well to all. But this sadness of pity, aroused in Such" 
persons, is not bitter,^ has no sting, does no harm, because of 
the inner feeling of generosity and safety. The tragic spectacle 
is not to be shunned, because it affords an opportunity for the 
exercise of generosity and thus gives inner satisfaction of doing 
one’s duty towards a follow being. 

(iv) POWER OF INTERIOR EMOTION. 

Interior emotions touch us most and, therefore, have 
much more power over us than exterior emotions or passions. 
The former are met with and experienced in conjunction with 
the latter’. The internal’ satisfaction which arises from 
consciousness of having done some good, is the sweetest of all 
emotions. 

Therefore, when our soul possesses something that gives 
it inner satisfaction, no passion, which is aroused by on external 
object, can have the power of harming it. Passionsj under 
such circumstances, rather increase the emotion of joy, because, 
soul then realises the powerlessness of passion to harm it and 
so becomes conscions of its perfection. 

This e-xplains why sadness, which arises either from a 
tragic fact in actual life or from presentation of a tragedy on ' 
the stage, not only loses its sting but also increases the inner 
joy, which is due to some inner possession, which is realised to 
be good. ■ ' • ■ , - 

EXPERIENCE FROM TRAGEDY EXPL.AINED. 

Thus, when a person of generous disposition views 
objectively a tragic event, presented on the stage, and sees the 
hero suffering undeservedly, his generosity prompts him to do 
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ed or blamed unless it is because he uses it well or ill. It causes 
the possessor to esteem himself as highly as he le^timately 
can. It involves conscious, firm and constant determination 
to use the free disposition of will well i.e. the determination 
never to fail of his own free will to undertake and to 
accomplish all that he judges to be the best. This quality 
can be acquired. 

Generous person never despises anybody. He is more 
inclined to excuse than to blame others, whom he sees 
committing faults. He believes that the faultSj which others 
commit, are due to ignorance rather than lack ol goodwill. 
He does not consider himsdf inferior to those w'bo are 
intellectually or materially better ; nor does he consider himself 
superior to those who are less gifted. 

(iii) PITY. 

Consideration of the present good, that belongs to us, 
excites jo^ and evil excites sadness. But when the evil ^ 
seen to happen to another and we feel that the sufferer 
does not deserve it, pity is aroused. Thus, pity i5 a 
species of sadness, mingled with love and goodwill towards 
those, whom we see suffering undeservedly.' 

It is due to two causes, (i) love and (ii) generosity. The 
stciJyarfwu cumiftibns oiT tie pi'^, tiat is dhe to ibve, imv? 
which is due to generosity, differ. Thus, pity in a man, who 
is conscious of his weakness and is subjected to adverse 
fortune, is due to love, because he represents the evil of others 
as possibly occurring to himself and then he is moved to pity 
more by love for himself than that which he has for the 
sufferer. Sadness of pity in Ais ca^ is bitter. But persons 
of generous disposition and, strong mind, ^Yho fear no evil for 
themselves and hold themselves free from adversity, ‘U’e 
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Esthetic experience, therefore, according to Descartes, is 
confused thought. 

GOOD AND BEAUTIFUL AND EVIL AND UGLY 
DIFFERENTIATED. 

BeivntifuF or ugly is that which is so represented to us by 
our external senses, particularly the sight. But good or evil is 
that which is so represented to us by reason. Accordingly, the 
love, that we have for beautiful things, may be called attraction 
to distinguish it from the love, which we have for what reason 
represents to us to be good. Ugly and evil also may be 
similarly differentiated according as the object is represented 
to he hateful by external senses or 'reason. 

The emotion of love or hatred, which is related to beauti- 
ful or ugly, is more violent than that which is related to good 
or evil : because what comes to soul through external senses, 
affects it more deeply than that which is represented to it by 
reason. 

> 

INFLUENCE OF DESCARTE’S PHILOSOPHY ON 
POETIC PRODUCTION. 

Philosophy of Descartes broxight about a reign of rules 
in poetry. GeniiK, the gift of nature, was looked upon as 
essential for poetic production, but it was thought necessary 
that it should combine with' knowledge of rules to be able to 
produce a perfect piece. Control of reason over artistic 
productions was thought to be capable of rendering them^ 
divine. Rules were regarded to be the instruments of genius. • 

Thus, under the influence of rationalism about this time, 
Boileau (1636-1711.) and others looked upon the following as 
necessary for the production of good poetry. 
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his duty in pitying the sufferer. ' This gives him internal 
satisfaction. And it is because of this peculiar nature of the 
interior emotion that pity, winch is 'aroused by presentation of 
tragedy', is not unpleasant ; because it is more external and 
in the senses than in the interior of the soul. . The pleasure in 
^ pity, aroused by presentation of tragedy, consists in the 
• satisfaction, that the spectator has, in thinking that in pitying 
^ the sufferer, he does his duty. 

The difference in pity aroused by tragedy from that 
excited by actual tragic accident, consists in this that in the 
latter case the spectator thinks that the evil, from which the 
person is suffering, is more vexatious. 

PITY FROM TRAGEDY NOT BITTER. 

Bitterness or sweetness of an emotion depends on the cons- 
ciousness of the capacity of the object, which arouses it, to hurt* 
or to help. In the case of tragic presentation on stage, onr 
subconscious idea of unreality or artistic nature of the presen- 
tation accounts for the absence of bitterness from the pity that 
we experience at its sight. Accordingly it is different from 
that which we feel at the sight of real tragic event. 

AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AS CONFUSED 
THOUGHT. 

j Clear thought is that which the mind has independently 
f of the body and which is not due to the impressions, created 
by the body, with which it is united. But confused^ thought 
is that which is due to impression of the body on the soul. 

Emotions are thus only confused thoughts. Even tlie 
intellectual joy, that we have in resthetic experience, is closely 
connected with imapnation, which is a part of brain- 

1. Vol. I. 410. 2. tlald., Vol. I, 357. 3. Uald., Vol. I, 291- 
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things as they strike the senses with their mixed content of 
good and evil, but with the types of character. Poets did 
not present scenes or events os they were found in fable or in 
nature, but purified them of all that was irrational and 
introduced logical order, so that they may win the assent of 
the mind of beholder, like a syllogism. The aim of Neo- 
classical poetry was to present, not what strikes the sense 
but the reason, which mind discovers and which underlies 
the visible. 

The rule, therefore, which a poet was called upon to 
follow, was that he' should not run away from nature ; he 
should not depart from life and nature ; he must take care of 
verisimilitude. His primary task was to dress up and 
apparel the truth. Verisimilitude®, thus, was another name 
for things, not as they are but as they ought to be. 

4. Unities^ : Unities of time and place were prescriptions 
in the spirit of the age of rational science. 

Correct words and figures : Employment of correct 
words and figures in poetic or dramatic presentation to please 
the festhetic senses and to transport the soul, was looked upon 
as necessary, because they open the inner chambers of the soul 
for hospitable^reception of moral truth. 

6. Emotion : It was held to be the most essential 
element of poetic, presentation. For, if presented well, it- 
transports the mind of reader, fills it with emotion, throws it 
into terror and makes it feel all the movements, in spite of 
the fact that he knows the presentation to be feigned and 
invented. ' 
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1. Moral purpose : It was to be introduced in poetry 
with the object of pleasing the largest number. It was to be 
fixed upon even before the selection of theme, because it 
reflates the whole work and all its parts. Moral* purpose, 
however, had to be presented in graceful form and . grand air 
in' order to secure the acquiescence of the reader or spectator. 
Pleasing form was looked upon as honey which covered the 
bitter'pill of moral instruction. 

2. Suitable theme : ' Closely related to fixing upon a 
moral purpose was finding a suitable theme to present the 
said purpose. Field of selection of the subject-matter was 
extended so as to include both classical literature and nature.,. 

3. Invention* : It did not mean the creation of something 
entirely new, but simply ordering, arranging and designing the 
selected material and dressing it so as to make it suited to the 
mood or occasion i. e. altering, adding to and subtracting from 
it. Invention, is short, meant, not the presentation of things as 
they are, but as they ought to be. 

When, however, the rationalistic conception of ‘truth to 
nature was emphasised in handling the subject-matter of ft 
poem, this very invention was called verisimilitude. For, if we 
try to find out the meaning of truth, as conceived by the ex- 
ponents of the verisimilitude, we, at once, discover how closely 
the theory of poetry is related to philosophy. Philosophy 
during the 17th century was primarily concerned with the 
discovery of “forms” “laws” or “essences” of things. It was 
not the multiplicity of colours and shapes, which immediately 
impresses the sense of sight, but the underlying principle, which 
was acknowledged to give order and unity to the apparent 
multiplicity, that philosophy was concerned with. Similarly 
poets were concerned with, not individual man and action or 
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BACON. 

HIS CONCEPTION OF IMAGINATION. 

Bacon (1561-1626), the founder of Empiricism, divides 
the mind^ into three parts and assigns a faculty to each. 
According to him, imagination produces poetry, memory 
produces history and reason produces philosophy. Though 
at first he seems to regard the imagination to be as important 
as memory and understanding, yet he changes his opinion later 
on and gives to imagination the position of a messenger 
between the two. 

Creative imagination® of the artist, Bacon says, distorts 
nature. It joins, at pleasure, things, which can never come 
together in nature. It presents things, which can never happen 
in nature. He differs from Durer, who attempted to reduce 
beauty id a mathematical relationship, and holds the strangeness 
in proportion to be an indispensable attribute of Beauty. 
Beauty, according to him, is not relation. In opposition to. 
Baconian conception of imagination, Pope said : — 

“First follow Nature, and your judgement frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same.*’ 

HOBBES. 

Hobbes (1588-1679) is a thorough-gomg materialist. 

In spite of his contemptuous indifference to the products of 
imagination, he occasionally acknowledges poetic beauty. 
There are three topics, connected with sesthetics, on which he 
has incidentally written : (I) Imagination (II) Genius and 
(III) Identification. 

I. IMAGINATION, 

The fun damental presupposition of his philosophy is that 
1. Ga., 204. 

29 


2 . on., 219. 
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. BRITISH iESTHETIC THINKERS. 

IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH ^ESTHETIC THINKERS- 

British resthetic thinkers are interesting from a 
comparative point of view, becax^e many of them talk 
of poetry, its contents and means of poetic production in such 
ways ns have striking similarity with those, found in the works 
of Indian rhetoricians, poeticians and astheticinns. Thus (I) 
Bacon speaks of distortion of nature by poets very much in 
the manner in which Indian rhetoricians talk of Vakrokti or 
Vaicitraya.^ (II) Hobbes talks of the relation betweenj^imagi- 
nation and poetic figures which has fair'similarlty with Kunta- 
ka's view of relation between Kavivyapara, an act of imagi* 
nation on the part of a poet, and the twist that he gives to 
his presentation by means of figures.® (Ill) Addison’s con* 
ception of imaginative constructs is fairly similar to that of 
Utpalacarya (Yathabhl^tasamullekha) and his ■ ‘imagination* 
seems to be very much like Prntibha of Ananda Vardhana. 
(1\ ) Burke holds that the afiection of the soul of poet at the 
time of writing and of that of audience at the time of hearing is 
the same. This view seems to be an echo of that of the Indian 
asstheticians who say : “Kavch srotuh samjinonubhavastatah." 
He differs from Indian /Estheticians, who hold that tlie 
basic emotions cannot be aroused by the conventional power of 
words and that they can be suggested only. For, he asserts 
that the compound abstract words arouse the affections of 
soul through sounds only, without the intervenbg images of 
the corresponding objects. 


•1. V. J.. 22. 


• 2 . V.J.,7. 
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by philosophy. In such a case the function of imagination is 
simply to adorn and to make it pleasing. But in those cases, 
in which philosophy has not been able to do so, imagination 
attempts at a system. And the more it succeeds in its attempt, 
the more pleasing its product is. In such a case, imagination 
functions as reason, which thinks and classifies, 

n. GENIUS. 

Artistic genius' is both imagination, that detects sijnilarifyj 
and judgement, which finds out differences. It absorbs all 
the functions of mind, 

III. HIS THEORY OF IDENTIFICATION. 

The images, which arise within us, admit of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. Thus, when a person 
identifies himself with another, p.g. an actor? or dramatist, 
when he imagines himself to be the hero of a piece, he com- 
pounds the image of his person with the images of actions of 
the original hero. 

LOCKE. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN HIS EPISTEMOLOGY 
AND .ESTHETICS. 

Beauty, according to Locke (1632-1704), is a cpmpte 
idea, which admits of being brought under a mured mode. 
For, it is a combination of colours and figures such as causes 
delight in beholder. It is not real And resthetic experience 
is a pleasant deception. Let ns, therefore, state here the funda- 
mentals of his philosophy such as lead to a clear understanding 
of his views on art. 

Locke was the first philosopher to emphasise the impor- 
tance of the problem of knowledge* nnd to assert that before 
1. on.. 211. 2. On„2IO. 3. Thil„309, 
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nothing 'is real but matter and motion. Thus, sensation,^ 
according to him, is nothii^ but a motion, received from 
outside, and the'fofmatioii of an image' from sensation, is 
nothing but cbunter-pfessure of outward motion. Memory is 
simply a store-house of the residues of motions. 

However, he modifies his mechanical view' of operations 
of mind, when he comes to deal with the poetic imagination.- 
He attributes to it the following functions, which his mechanical 
view cannot support : — 

1. Imagination visualises the end and the means, 
necessary for its achievement. 

2. It relates. It discovers similarities between thmgs, 
which would remain unnoticed but for it. Thus, all similes and 
metaphors are the discoveries or creations of imagination. Hence 
it gives* po'ets and orators the power, by means of which 
they can “make things please or displease” as they like. 
For, figures of speech are their chief instruments. 

3. It finds out not only similarities but differences^ also. 
It is thus a iudgement also. Hobbes is not very consistent on 
this point. At times he maintains the distinction between 
imagination and judgement, but often he abolishes it. 
Assuming imagination and judgement to be distinct from each 
other, he holds that in poetic production, though both imagi- 
nation and judgement are required, the former is more 
prominent. For, sublimity of poetry rests on extrnvagatit 
fancy. 

4. Imagination functions as reason also. Poetry aims 
at presenting such a well-ordered and well-arranged system of 
data of experience as, when wcll-ndomed, pleases the mind of 
reader. A sj-slem may be such ns has already been built up 


1. oiusio^ 
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out similarity and dissimilarity among them, to combine them 
in a manner, in which they are not given in sensation, so 
ns to build up new constructs in imagination and to abstract 
from them the so-called general ideas. Thus, the universals 
are due to mind’s power of abstraction and are not innate. 

For a proper understanding of Locke’s theory of art, 
we must note that he holds that senses present us not only 
with simple ideas but with complex' ideas also, for instance, 
when an object, possessed of various conjoined qualities, is 
pr^ented to them. To these complexes the mind, through 
its power of imagination, adds other ideas, which are not 
given in complexes. 

Internal or inner sense® observes the operations of mind 
on the ideas, received through external senses. Though inner 
sense has nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very 
much like external senses. Hence it is called inner sense. 
And just as the ideas, supplied by the former, are called 
sensations, so those, aroused by the latter, may be called 
reflections, because in forming the latter type of ideas mind 
turns its attention back upon itself. 

'There seems to be a very close relationship between 
taste and genius, as conceived by empiristic sestheticians in 
general, and the inner-sense® of Locke. For, the inner-sense, 
when it feels beauty, is called taste, but when it creates 
artistic beauty, it is called genius. 

PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

Knowledge involves self-consciousness.^ It is not possible 
for any one to know without knowing that he knows. The 
memory of knowing persists and distinguishes a particular 

1. FuL, 14C. 

3. Gil., 234-5. 


2, Trichord, 108. 
4. Ful., 154. 
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we start nn inquiry into any philosophical problem, we must 
find out what our mental power is capable of handling, what 
is the utmost reach of our understanding. Thus, be framed 
the problem for Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. The work 
in which he attempts this problem is An Essay Concerning 
Human Understandmg, . 

He was an empiricist. Therefore, he held that the 
starting point in any scientific investigation is not a general 
truth of reason but a particular psychological fact and that 
to explain means to point^ out the historical source of any 
process in a sense-experience. According to him, we have no 
I innate ideas or innate knowledge of the principles ; mind is 
an unfurnished dark room with only two windows. Or it is 
like a blank sheet of paper with no marks or lines on it. 

He also showed the way to the evolution of Kantian thing* 
in* itself. For, he divided the qualities into two, primary and 
secondary. The latter, according to him, are not in the 
objects themselves. The objects have certain powers to 
produce sensations of colour, taste, touch etc. in us by their 
primary qualities. Thus, the secondary qualities are not 
mere subjective ideas. The primary qualities, such as solidity 
and extention, belong to things in themselves. 

SOURCES OF ALL IDEAS. 

There are two sources, from which ideas come to mind, 
two windows through which light comes to dark room, (i) 
external senses and (iil internal sense. 

External senses present us with simple qualities. These 
presentations do not disappear immediately. They leave 
their marks. They are retained. They persist. This persistence 
enables the mind to contemplate or reflect on them, to find 
1. Gil., 233. 
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no content in. a complex formation, which is not onginaUy 
got through senses. 

These complex ideas are divisible under three heads : 

(i) modes tii) substances and (iii) relations. Modes also are 
of two types (i) simple and (ii) mixed. The s.mple modes are 

combinations of simple ideas of the same kmd without the 

mixture of any other, e.g. a doxen. .^ut moaes ar^ 

made up of simple ideas of various kinds. And Beauty s 

such a mixed mode. For. it is made up of a certain combma- 
Vion of colours and figures such as causes delight or pleasure 

■ in the beholder. 

IS BEAUTY A REAL IDEA ? 

According to Locke, real ideas are those which conform to 
Accorai s fUinoc Simole ideas are thus 

the real being and existence of things, bimpie laea 

;Tnot because 

clSxireafneiZr'conform to external things, nor do they 
.Jnny reality 

creations of mind. „rchetypaP consi 

-are „f mathematic^^^^ but not 

-tracts, however ar has 

6f poets, according to Lock . 
no foundation in our niin 
‘and manners. 

Locke, beauty is a complex idea, 
Thus. „der mixed mode, inasmuch as 

which can be brou„l t j pes. Beauty m art 

it isa construct of ° j^ing. nor is it archetypal, asthe 

neither conforms to an externa t 

constructs of mathemalica m 


1. Tbil.,316.^ 
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knower from the rest. In this alone consists personal identity. 
It can be extended as far as memory of past nets of knowledge 
can be extended backward. It is not dependent on the 
constituents of body. For, it persists when body changes. 

It is important for our purpose to remember that, 
according to Locke, personality changes. If n person loses 
the memory of some aspects of life beyond the possibility of 
recollection, during a certain period, he ceases to be exactly 
the same person. One and the same man can be different 
from himself, if he. has distinct and uncommunicable 
consciousness at different times. 

PLACE OF BEAUTY IN HIS SYSTEM. 

There are two points in Locke's philosophy which have 
to be clearly grasped to understand fully the place of beauty 
iu his system ; {i) the functions of mind and (ii) the types 
of idea. 

Mind has power to repeat, to compare and to unite in 
various ways simple ideas which are received through two 
windows, external senses and internal sense. And the ideas are 
of two types, (i) simple^ and (ii) complex. 

Simple ideas are those, which mind receives through 
external senses or inner sense. Colour, taste, space, extension, 
motion etc. are got through external senses. And perception, 
retention, comparing etc. we receive through inner sense. 
But pleasure,' pain etc. are simple ideas which we get 
through both. 

Complex ideas, which mind constructs by putting 
together the ideas it has, are never received so united. 
These new complexes are due to the unifying power of mind. 
All such ideas are made up of simple ones. There can be 


I. ThiL, 810-11. 
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in terms of the constituents of animal frame of humanity, yet 
reason forced itself upon them. For, they included the rational 
elements in their conception of the inner sense. Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713), for instance, who was perhaps the founder of 
the empirical school of British aesthetics in the 18th century, so 
expanded the conception of inner sense that Hume did not 
see any inconsistency with empiricism in admitting the rational 
aspects of assthetic experience. Shaftesbury’s conception of 
sense was different from that of Locke. He applied the 
term ‘sense’ to value-experience.^ According to him, experience 
of beauty was immediate and sure and the inner sense was 
the means to it. His inner sense was like rationalist Leibniz’s 
sympathy, which predetermined the well-disposed soul to 
vibrate in unison with the divine harmony. 

His inner sense or sense of beauty was not sense in its literal 
sense. It was an all-embracing function. It could induce the 
percipient to pass from effect to cause, from outer to inner and 
from parts to whole, in an aesthetic context. He held that 
inner sense could be educated and improved. In fact, he felt it 
to be his sacred duty to educate bis countrymen to better taste. 

HUTCHESON. 

HIS VIEW ON AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

Hutcheson (1694-1747) was a disciple of Shaftesbury. 
Therefore, we deal with him before taking up Addison, 
though the latter was elder. He admitted the laesthetic 
expenence to be disinter^ted and held that the term ‘sense* 
was very appropriate for it. According to him, perception 
of beauty® is rightly called sense of beauty. For, it 
involves no intellectual element, no reflection on principles 
and causes no desire : because desire is a joy, which arises 
from self-love upon a prospect of advantage. But esthetic 


1. Oa., 235-7, 
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ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AS PLEASANT 
DECEPTION. 

Truth or error,' according to Locke, comes into being 
when we begin to make propositions about things. The ideas, 
put together in a proposition, are not true or false in them- 
selves, because we can have no idea, which does not corres- 
pond to an external or internal fact and does not come 
through either of the two windows. These propositions or 
combinations of ideas, which are received separately, are true 
or false, according as they do or do not correspond to the 
facts of experience. If the constituents of such combinations 
agree with one another, they areUue, but if not, they are false. 

But fancy® or imagination of the artist, he holds, gives 
false colours, appearances and resemblances to what it 
presents and diverts the unwary spectators from truth. It is 
like a court-dresser, who gives false appearances and deceives 
the unwary. And the figurative and other artificial applications 
of words are to poets and dramatists what colours etc. are to 
court-dresser. Such words indirectly arouse wrong ideas, move 
passions, divert the mind from truth, mislead judgement and, 
therefore, are perfect cheats. But human nature is such that 
^ it likes to be deceived by sijcb a presentation of creative 
imagination: for, such a deception is pleasant. The effect of 
art, according to him, is pleasure rather than information and 
moral improvement. Esthetic experience, therefore, according 
to Locke, is a pleasant deception, caused by artistic presenta- 
tion of false creations of imagination. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

HIS RATIONALISTIC TENDENCY. 

Though the Empiricists wanted to expel reason from the 
field of esthetics by attempting to explain aesthetic experience 
1. Ful., 169. ~ 
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on “Pleasures of tiie Imagination” in the Spectator from 
No. 411 to 421. 

He refers to both the Lockian and the Cartesian schools in 
the course of his treatment. For instance, he follows the method 
of Locke ‘in pointing out the historical source^ of imaginative 
process in sense-impression. He also refers to the Cartesian 
theory of association of images. 

HIS DISCOVERY. 

He noticed a new aesthetic fact “the great” and thus 
supplied the basis of Burke’s conception of the ‘sublime’ which 
had a great influence on Kant’s treatment of Mathematically 
sublime and Dynamically sublime 

IMAGINATION AND ITS PLEASURE. 

Imagination is that aspect of human mind, which receives 
images of external objects such as are conveyed to it by eyes, 
when they are in contact with them, or such as are drawn 
by memory' of visual images, aroused by paintings, statues, 
descriptions etc. It cannot have even a single image, which 
it does not originally receive through eyes. But human .mind 
is capable of retaining, altering, eliminating and combining 
these images in innumerable ways. Here he follows Locke, 
as we can immediately see if we remember what has been 
stated in an* earlier section. He, as an sesthetician, is 
concerned with imagination not only as a creator of new and 
original constructs but also as a receiver of images of such 
constructs. Such mental constructs, reflected on imagination, 
are the sources of pleasures of imagination. This is the 
faculty, which enables a man in dungeon to entertain himself 
witli scenes and landscapes, which are more beautiful than any 
that we can find in the whole of nature. 


1. Add., S9I. 
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experience is free from search for any personal advantage. It 
is disinterested. 

ms contribution. I 

'He had rationalistic teiidencyl^ He found an important 
mathematical law, determining the presence of beauty in 
geometrical figures, in animals, in theorems etc. This law is 
the compound ratio between uniformity and variety, *^vhere 
the uniformity of bodies is equal, the beauty is as the variety, 
e.g. triangles, squares, pentagons etc. 

TASTE, SENTIMENT AND GENIUS FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF EMPIRISTIC iESTHETICIANS. 

The inner sense, so far as it was means of experience of 
beauty in its visible and audible aspects, was called taste by 
empiristic restheticians. But, so far as it was responsible for 
experience of an artistically presented symmetry . etc., it was 
called sentiment. But, generally the distinction between -the 
two seems to have been ignored. The same inner sense, as 
the means of artistic production, was spoken of as |;enius. , 

ADDISON. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF HIS 
ESTHETIC THEORY. 

^ We have dieted a separate chapter to Descartes and a 

air y long section to Locke. We must keep them in mind 

to understand the philosophical background of the aesthetic 
theory of Addison (1672-1719), 

He IS primarily concerned with the facts involved id 
the esthetic experience, but not with their philosophical 
explanation. He has no adherence to any particular school. 
But Lockian and Cartesian schools were responsible for 

shaping his esthetic theory tts presented by him ih his papers 
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(i) in receiving lively ideas from external objects (ii) in 
retaining them for long and (iii) in selective organisation of 
them into pleasanter whole. It is necessary for both the poet 
and the appreciative reader ; for the one to create figures and 
representations, such as would hit the imagination of the reader, 
and for the other to complete the imaginative picture, in all 
the pleasant details, which is poetically presented in a few 
vigorous touches. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY PLEASURES 
OF IMAGINATION. 

He holds that imaginative pleasure is possible from both 
nature and art. The two pleasures, however, are distinct 
from each other. Accordingly he divides imaginative pleasures 
into two kinds : (1) Primary and (2) Secondary. Primary 
pleasures of imagination proceed from immediate presence of 
objects of nature to eye. Secondary pleasures of imagination 
are those which are excited by works of art such as painting, 
sculpture and poetry. 

The ideas, which are excited by artistic productions and 
fill imagination, are not exactly like those once aroused by 
the objects of nature.. For, in a product of art the imagination 
of the artist enlarges, changes and compounds in various ways 
the ideas, which are stimulated by the objects of nature. 
Hence the ideas, excited by a work of art, are different from 
those stimulated by an object of nature. And the secondary 
pleasures of imagination proceed from that operation of 
mind, which compares the ideas, aroused by original objects, 
with those, received from their imaginative representations in 
different arts. This comp.arison is inexplicably delightful. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF PLEASURE OF 
IMAGINATION. 

Pleasure of imagination is distinct from both of sense and 
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POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

It is a fact of human experience that when an image of 
a particular aspect of what we have seen before, arises in- our 
mind, it awakens' numberless ideas, which lie asleep m 
imagination (memory). Thus, the sight of a tree is able to 
fill imagination with the whole picture of fields or gardens, 
where we met with it for the first time, and brings before 
the mind’s eye the whole view, with variety of images, with 
which it was experienced before. 

Cartesian explanation of this fact of human experience 
may be stated as follows : — 

The set of ideas, which is aroused by a whole natural 
scene, such as a garden, leaves traces in the brain very close 
to one another. Therefore, when any one of the ideas of 
the whole arises in imagination, the trace of the particular 
idea is animated. But this animation is so violent that it 
stirs all the traces, wluch He about it, and arouses other 
associated ideas. These in their turn animate still other 
neighbouring traces and arouse other ideas and so on till the 
whole view is pictured up in imagination. 

One point has, however, to be noted in this connection, 
namely, that all the ideas, aroused by the sight of a natural 
scene, do not leave traces of the same kind, but that those 
which are produced by the pleasant ideas are deeper and 
wider than those, caused by the unpleasant ones. Hence the 
latter do not get animated and, therefore, no unpleasant ideas 
arise in imagination. It is because of this that the scenes, 
which are pleasant to behold directly, are pleasanter still 
in reflection. 

The» power of imagination, according to Addison, irrespec- 
tive of the materialistic or the spiritualistic explanation, consists 
1. Add. 41S. 
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Sight, according to him, is the most perfect and most delight-, 
ful of all senses. It fills the mind with tlie largest variety of 
ideas. It can reach its object at the greatest distance. It 
can continue its operation for the longest time without feeling 
tired or satiated with the enjoyment of its object. 

Senses of sight and touch compared. 

The sense of touch c.an give the ideas of shape, 
extension etc., but they are not such as cannot be got through 
eye. Further, sense of touch is confined in its operation to 
definite number, bulk and distance of its object. The eye 
knows no such limitation. It can reach an infinite variety 
of objects, can comprehend the largest figures and can bring 
within the reach of seer some of the remotest parts of the 
universe, such as heavenly bodies. It is the eye that supplies 
imagination with its ideas. 

EAR AS ESTHETIC SENSE. 

According to Addison, musical sounds of an artificial 
composition of notes raise confused^ and imperfect ideas of 
visible objects in imagination, set the hearers in the heat and 
hurry of a battle, fill the mind with melancholy scenes and 
apprehension of death or lull it into pleasing dreams of groves. 

Music affords secondary pleasure of imagination, inasmuch 
as pleasure from music is due to action of mind in comparing 
the ideas received from music with those arising from the 
original objects, as- in the case of statue, picture or poetic 
description. 

SOURCES OF IMAGINATIVE PLEASURE. 

(1) GREATNESS. 

Greatness^, which Is one of the sources of pleasure of 
imagination, does not consist in the bulk of a single object of 
sight, but in the largeness of the whole, viewed as one entire 

^ Ii Add;, 412. .. 2. Add., 897* 
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of understanding. Pleasure of sense is gross' and vicious 
and that of understanding is subtle and painful to acquire, 
though . preferable to that of imagination ; because it adds 
to knowledge and improves the mind. But imaginative 
pleasure is as great and transporting ns the intellectual. It is 
more obvious and easier to acquire, because it needs little 
attention and employment of thought on the part of the beholder. 
For, when we are struck with the symmetry of a presentation 
we immediately assent to its beauty without enquiring into 
its causes. It requires but gentle exercise of the mental 
faculties and, therefore, does not involve labour and difficulty, 
as does that of understandiog. It is conducive to health like 
gentle physical exercise. 

DIFFERENCE IN THE PLEASURE EXPLAINED. 

It is often observed that persons, who speak .and know 
well the .language, in which a poem is written, differ in their 
judgements about its beauty. One hails it as beautiful but 
another does not ; one is transported with a passage, which 
another simply passes over in indifference. 

This difference in taste, relish, judgement or experience, 
is due to the following factors : — 

I« Difference in the imaginative capacity. 

2. Difference in the extent of knowledge. 

3, Difference in the power of judgement® to discern, to 
find out, to know, which words are most suited to 
represent a particular idea or image. 

■These differences account for the difference not only in 
the works of art but also in the experience from and judge- 
ment about them. 


ESTHETIC SENSES. 

He recognises eye and ear to be the only aesthetic senses.* 

1. Add.,S95. -- ^ 


Add., 414. 
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Addison, consists in the gnity or variety of colours, in 
symmetry'’ and harmony of parts, or in just mixture of 
all. Symmetry etc,, however, are not beautiful in themselves, 
but only in relation to mind, which is so constituted by nature 
that it pronounces them to be beautiful immediately. 

He . admits another kind of beauty and points out that 
each species of sensible creature has its peculiar notion of 
beauty and that each is most affected by beauty of its owii 
kind, which works on imagination with greater worth and 
violence than the beauty of nature or of art. (Sex instinct 
seems to be at its basis). 

EXPLANATION OF ESTHETIC DELIGHT. 

The explanation that he offers of the pleasure that we get 
from great, novel and beautiful, is that the whole of creatioA 
is so designed by the great Creator that such pleasure arises. 
Thus, human mind has been so made that it delights in the 
apprehension of what is great or unlimited, of \vhat is new or 
uncommon and of what is beautiful in our own species and 
in art and nature. 

PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION NOT PURELY 
SUBJECTIVE. 

Addison follows the Lockian' view of distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities and refers to the eighth chap- 
ter of the Second book of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding as his authori^. We know that, according 
to Locke, though light and colour, as figuring in imagination, 
are only ideas in the mind and not qualities which, exist in 
bodies, yet they are due to a certain power in the external 
bodies. Pleasures of imagination, therefore, are not purely 
subjective, because they are stimulated by the power of 
the external objects, possessing tbe primary qualities. Even 
1. Add., 403. ' ^ “ 
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piece, such as vast uncultivated desert, high and big mountain, 
rock, precipices and wide expanse of waters, which strike us 
with a sort of rude magnificence. 

PLEASURE OF IMAGINATION FROM GREAT. 

Pleasure of imagination from great consists in the feeling 
of amazement and freedom. It is explained as follows : — 

(a) Imaginative facul^' is so constituted by nature that it 
loves to grasp at anything that is great and to be filled up with 
it. Therefore, when imagination is filled, there arises the 
feeling of amazement and mind is perfectly at rest like one, 
who has attained the objective. 

(b) It is natural to human mind to love freedom and to 
ate restraint. Therefore, when the sight is restrained by 

anything that confines the view, such as walls or mountain 
arriers, and consequently the receptive capacity of imagination 
cannot have full play, the mind chafes at the restraint and feels 
pain at the loss of its liberty. But if the view be not so 
enc ose as to put any restraint on the sight, as in the case of 
spacious horizon, imagination gets free exercise of its receptive 
p of imagination, therefore, consists in this 

feeling of freedom of imagination. 

(11) NOVELTY. 


j oi ireeuuii 


Curiosity is as natural to human mind as love < 
ves to know the unknown and the unseen. Whenevei 
ore, ima,,ination is filled up ^yj^h something that ha 
novelty or strangeness, there arises pleasure oE imaginatioo 
consrstrngmthesatisfaetion „f enrinsity. It is curiosity the 
bestows charm on monsters and imperfect and disorder! 
products of nature, and makes them sources of pleasure o 
imagination. 


(Ill) BEAUTY. 


Beauty of a product of 


or nature, according to 
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when aroused by art, but also those, which are unpleasant in 
practical life, become pleasant when stimulated to a high 
pitch by art. 

Addison’s e.'iplanation of pleasantness of such emotions 
as pity and terror, aroused by art, may be stated as follows : — 

Pleasure from an artistic presentation of the terrible, 
arises, not from the affection of imagination by what is terrible, 
but from the reflection that we make upon ourselves at such a 
presentation. When we see an artistic presentation of the terri- 
ble, our pleasure is due to feeling of freedom from danger and 
sense, of safety. 1 1 is similar to that which we have at the 
sight of a dead monster. Similarly when we see an artistic 
presentation of grief and suffering, our pleasure is due, not to 
grief and pity, that it arouses in us, but to the secret com- 
parison, which we make between ourselves and the person 
who suffers. 

This pleasure is not possible from a sight of actual 
suffermg and grief. For, such sights hit us hard and give no 
leisure to reflect on ourselves. When, however, they are 
artistically presented we think them as past or as fictitious. 
Redectfou, therefore, upon ourselves arises insensibly and 
puts into shade the sorrow that we feel for the suffermg of the ' 
afflicted. 

SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS OF POETIC 
EXPERIENCE. 

1. Good and warm imagination to retain the images, 
received from outside. 

2. Knowledge of power of words. 

3. Discerning judgement to know what expressions are 
most proper to clothe and adorn the images. 

4. Self-forgetfulness. 
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tHe admission that the ideas of light and colour admit of 
excitation not only by impressions of external bodies on the 
organ of sight but also by other occasional causes, docs not 
mean that they are purely subjective. 

art as idealised imitation. 

Hviman mind is so constituted that it never fails to dis* 
cover some flaw in whatever it sees in the material world. To 
human mind, there is nothing in the actual world such as 
does not admit of improvement. It is capable of picturing up 
to itself things which are greater, stranger and more beautiful 
than any that can be met with in nature. An artist, therefore, 
has not simply to produce a duplicate of what is found m 
nature. His primary task is to mend and to perfect nature' in 
his presentation so as not to allow any room for the idea of 
improvement of it to rise in the mind of spectator and thus to 
afford him the highest imaginative pleasure. He has, however, 
to take care that in endeavouring to excel nature he does not 
reform her too much and so run into absurdities. 

IMITATION IN POETRY. 

Thus, though poet imitates nature, yet he does not 
produce simply a faithful copy of objects of nature. He 
improves upon what he sees in nature. He gives it touches, 
which heighten its be.auty and enliven it so much that the 
ideas, aroused by actual objects, seem to be faint and feeble in 
comparison with those, aroused by words. He gives a free 
view of nature and brings into prominence those aspects, 
which escape our sight and attention. 

EMOTIVE ELEMENT IN ART. 

The more a work of art is capable of stirring our 
emotions, the pleasanter it is. Further, not only those 
emotions, which are pleasant in practical life, are pleasanter, 
1. Add., 421. 
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sensations, which, being arranged, united, separated and 
related in various ways, constitute the entire field of our 
knowledge ; our knowledge is confined to sense-experience ; 
we have direct knowledge of our ideas only (ii) that we know 
that there is an external world, but this knowledge is not so 
self-evident as the knowledge of our own ideas ; it may be said 
to be a matter of inference only. Berkeley accepts the sensa- 
tionalistic theory of knowing and makes use of it as a weapon 
against the materialistic theory of being. He asks, if the bases 
of our knowledge are sensation and reflection only, if our know- 
ledge is confined to sensation and reflection only, how can we 
know the material world external to us ; how can we compare 
our ideas with material bodies and talk of representative 
perception : how can we infer the material world, which is 
never known directly ? Further, if there is a material world 
existing independently lyf God, that would be negation of Him. 
Such a belief leads to atheism and, therefore, has to be 
discarded. 

To exist means to be perceived, accordbg to Berkeley. 
Objects can exist only in relation to knowing mind. When 
we say that an object exists even when we are not knowing 
it in any way, we mean that there is a possibility of its 
knowledge, if we were to exercise our power of knowing in 
relation to it ; or that it exists in relation to other minds ,* or 
that it has its being in the Mind of God. It is inconsistent 
with the scnsationalistic view of knowing to believe that 
objects exist independently of mind. It is, therefore, absurd 
to believe in the independent matter. 

CRITICISM OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY QUALITIES. 

In bis “Essay towards a New Theory of Vision” Berkeley 
asserts that extension, figure and motion are perceived by sight 
and touch and that the ideas of extension etc., jot through 
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Pleasures ol imagination involve self-forgetfulness. When 
imagination is filled with great, new or beautiful, or^ a 
harmonious combination of all, there arises a pleasant delusion, 
in which our souls are lost, and for the time being, . we live 
and have our being in a world of imagination. At such a 
time, we are like the enchanted hero of a romance, who sees 
beautiful castles, woods and meadows and hears warbling of 
birds and purling of streams, though all this time he is actually 
in a solitary desert. 

He agrees with Locke in holding that art deludes, but 
explicitly states that, at the time of iesthetic experience, we 
do not care to see through the falsehood ; we lose ourselves 
• in the presentation. 

ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

Thus, Addison’s conception of ssthetic experience, is oh 
improvement on that of Locke. For, while he agrees with 
Locke in holding it to be “a pleasant delusion" he adds that 
it involves self-forgetfulness or change of personality of the 
spectator and that though it is delusion yet it is without the 
consciousness of it as such. 

BERKELEY. 

'relation between his metaphysics and 

AESTHETICS. 

According to Berkeley (168S-1753), beauty belongs to 
feeling, involving reason. He is an idealist. He refutes 
Locke's view that the material substance exists independently 
of the mind. Accordingly he denies the independent being 
of the material world and holds that the ultimate source of 
beauty is God. It is, therefore, necessary to state here the 
fundamentals of his philosophy, 

HIS REFUTATION OF MATERIAL WORLD. 

Locke held (i) that external material bodies produce 
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about, howsoever vague and ill-defined this picture may be. 
It is a particular image, as a representation of all things 
belonging to a class, which constitutes an abstract idea. 
Thus, general names, such ns ‘horse’ and ‘man’, stand for 
some aspects, which all men and horses possess in common. 

If we keep tliis conception of abstract idea in mind, we 
immediately discover that the idea of matter in general is 
nothing but the vague image of object possessing primary and 
secondary qualities such as represent all objective experiences 
exhibiting the same material qualities. Matter, thus, is nothing 
but a general abstraction. It is not the support of qualities. 
Locke’s conception of material substance, therefore, is not 
sound. ' — 

GOD AS CAUSE OF SENSATION. ■ ‘ 

It is a denial of sensationalism to admit extension, figure and 
motion, to be the causes of our sensations. For, all our ideas 
are passive ; they are not active in any way. How can then 
figure, extension etc., which are nothing more than ideas, be the 
causes of sensations ? Are then sensations without any cause ? 
No, says Berkeley, but the cause is not material, as Locke 
held, but spiritual ; it is not passive but active, it is not cor- 
poreal but incorporeal, it is not matter but spirit or God. 

We have power over our thought but not over our sensa- 
tions. Our thoughts depend upon our will for their arousal, 
but not the sensations. We can think \vhat we please but 
we do not enjoy such freedom in respect of sensations. The 
ideas, due to sensations, force themselves upon us ; we have 
to suffer tliem passively. They are not creations of our will. 
They have steadiness, order and coherence. They are not 
accidental. God is the cause of these ideas. He arouses 
them in a certain order. He organises them in different 
relations. They are the real things. But they are ideas so 
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touch, are different from those got through eyes. Therefore, 
those who maintain that objects actually possess in themselves 
solidity, extension, figure and mobility, may be asked : “Are 
these qualities tangible or visual ?” For, the qualities, 
known through touch, considerably differ from tiiose, known 
through eye, though they are called by the same names. 
Further, the primary qualities are ns much sensible 
as the secondary. Therefore, there is no reason to suppose 
that they are really in the objects, while taste, smell etc., are 
the effects produced by the objects in the perceiving subject. 
The term matter, therefore, can signify nothing more than 
something which is entirely unknown to us and of which we 
can predicate no such qualities as extension, figure etc, 
MATTER AS AN ABSTRACT IDEA. 

Berkeley s view of matter can be clarified in the light of 
his conception of nature and origin of abstract ideas, which 
he discusses in the introduction to his “Treatise concerning 
the Principles of Human Knowledge”. It may be stated as 
follows : — 

He holds that things are experienced as groups of quali* 
tiffi. No quality is ever experienced in isolation. But 
mind IS so made that it can isolate any one/ of them and 
think It m separation from the rest. Hence it is that though 
red or blue is never experienced without some figure and 
extension, yet mind can abstract it and think it in isolation., 
Further, mind, while comparing the combinations of qualities, 
e o jects, notes common features and abstracts them. Such 
abstractions acquire general reference and significance. Such 
an abstracted image may be so vague and ill-defined that it 
may not fully correspond to any object of the class, for 
which It stands, but it is nevertheless particular, not the 
universal. There is never a purely abstract idea. It is 
always as^ciated with picture of what is being thought 
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far as they exist in the mind of God. He is n substance in 
so far ns He is the support or substratum of ideas. 

INDIVIDUAL SOUL. 

Individual soul is, incorporeal nnd active substance. It bas 
two aspects, (i) understanding and (ii) will. So far as it ‘per- 
ceives’ ideas it is called understanding. But so far as it creates 
ideas or operates on them in various ways it is called will* 
Berkeley recognises two more nspecte of the soul, (i) feeling and 
(ii) reason, with which \vc are particularly concerned in the 
context of aesthetics. ' We can have no idea of it, we can 
perceive only the effects which it produces. Hence we know 
it through inference only. 

There are innumerable individual souls. They are crea- 
tions of God. We know of our existence through reflection 
and that of other spirits through reason. We have only ^ 
notion but no idea of ourselves. 

EXTERNAL WORLD,- 

“No idea can exist without the mind” is the firm convic- 
tion of Berkeley. But he has not the courage of his convic- 
tion. He is not thoroughly skeptical regarding the real exis- 
tence of anything but his own experience. He admits that 
suggestions, which accompany perceptions, are valid and that 
our perceptions refer to and arise from external world. He 
differs from Locke only in so far as he denies the reality 
of sensible things as existing independently of the mind* 
Accordingly he holds that the external world, reference to which 
is suggested by our perceptions, exists in the infinite omnipotent 
Mind, which contains and supports it. 

HIS ESTHETIC THEORY. 

It is in his Alciphron Dialogue that he discusses bb 
theory of beauty. He confines himself to the discussioni 
whether beauty belongs to the sphere of feeling or reason. 
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bf incntftl nffcctions, ns do Locke And Berkeley. He restricts 
the wbrd "impression*’ to sensedmprcssions nnd feelings such 
fts love, hate, desire, Will etc. The impressions arc more 
vivid nnd forceful than ideas. But ideas arc comparatively 
pale and cold. They arc the products of memory and 
imagination nnd arc derived from impressions through unifi- 
cation or abstraction. 

We believe in impressions or their reproductions. We feel 
the immediate presence of impressions. And this feeling that 
impressions are immediately present, is the sense of reality. 
What we believe' in, we consider to be real. And the memories 
of them are more vivid nnd living than the imaginative con- 
structs. Hence we belive in their reproductions also. 

EXTERNALITY AND CONTINUITY OF OBJECTS. 

We believe in externality and continuity of objects. But 
this belief is distinct from that in reality of impressions. 
For, the impressions themselves are perceptions, they are 
immediately present to us. Therefore, we cannot help 
believing in their reality. But externality nnd continuity are 
not immediately present, in fact, they cannot be so given : 
because in order to sense externality we must know the self. 

• But the self can be as little known as the material substance of 
Locke. For, the only means of knowledge are the senses, 
hut neither can be known through them. And continuity also 
has no better claim to belief than externality. For, our 
impressions vary, we have no continuous impression of any 
object whatsoever. 

^ IMAGINATION AS BASIS OF BELIEF. 

Existence of external world is not to be inferred, as Locke 
seems to have held. Nor is the consciousness of externality in- 
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important problems of art, if we look at them from the point of 
view of his philosophy. Thus, beauty, according to Hume, 
seems to be a complex idea. It is not real. It is individual and 
not universal idea. He distinguishes taste from sensibility in 
general and reason. He c^qdains aesthetic experience from the 
points of \aew of utilitarian rationalist and emotionalist. He 
holds that aesthetic pleasure is unselfish and involves identifica- 
tion. A fairly connected idea of his general philosophy 'is,' 
therefore, necessary to grasp his aesthetic theory clearly. 
us, therefore, refresh our memory of it. 

HIS SKEPTICISM. 

He is a consistent sensationalist and, therefore, a skeptic 
through and through. He holds that human knowledge is 
confined to sensation ; we can know only what senses give us i 
we cannot know what is beyond sensation. Therefore, while 
Locke believed in the material substance as the substratum of 
material qualities, which cause sensation, and Berkeley believed' 
m the Spiritual substance as the substratum of the world of 
ideas, which causes sensations, Hume totally denies such a 
substratum^ either material or spiriUial. He holds that such a 
^bstance is not given in impression ; we, therefore, cannot 
now it, and, therefore, can say nothing about it The same 
attitude he maintains towards the subject of experience. He > 
holds it to be beyond the realm of knowledge. For, there is' 
element in our experience. Mind is nothing but 
a un e o sensations and acts of sensing, remembering and 
imagining and of combining and abstracting. Thus, substance, ' 

qua ities and relations and so time, space, causation etc., aie, 
nothmg but mental constructs. 

SENSE OF REALITY. 

Hume draws a distinction between impression and idea- • 
He does not use the word •■idea’' indiscriminately for aU kinds 
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deep Sleep end 

idee o£ Us identity is, therefore, due « S ^ f j 

Lginetion. beceuse of constency end coherence 

subjective impressions. 

srris 

mind. There is notiung hke smp 

substence, thet we know or cen • ourselves, 

and continuous principle m us. « we ^y 

we find thet howsoever fer we mey > 

winch ere in perpetuel flux. 

SUBSTANCE AS A COMPLEX IDEA. 

. T i.» that ell our ideas, howsoever 
Hume agrees' experience, ere derived 

much they mey appear compounds, 

from experience. For. 

adds to and abstracts 1 „„ of ideas in terms 

experience. He accounts for building up of ifie 

of association as follows ; 

fhpv occur, arouse memories or images 
Impressions, as * ^ ^„„tig,jous impressions that 

(i) of similar or (iii) of impressions, 

happened near by or a effects. Thus, 

which are considered as their ceu^^^ ^ 

substance, according to him, oothing more than this 

of particular qualities and we m^^^ However, it is 

collection, when U io^olves a principle of 

not a mere aggregate of quaUties 
union based upon contiguity and causation^ 
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spired by greater force and vividness and involuntary character 
•of impression, as Descartes and Berkeley held. For, feelings 
and passions have all these characteristics, but are never 
looked upon as external. Hume, therefore, maintains that it 
is the imagination' that gives us the ideas of externality and 
continuous existence of the world of experience, because of 
(i) constancy and (ii) coherence. 

. . . 

Every impression is momentary. And there ore 
times when we have no impression whatsoever, as when 've 
are in deep sleep or fainting fit. But certain impressions 
recur after gaps, caused either by impressions of different types 
or total absence thereof, just, or almost, as they were, and, 
therefore, have a peculiar constancy, Hence we recognise our 
homes and friends and relations after long absence from them. 
But one thin^ has to be noted in this connection, namely, that 
recognition takes place in spite of the fact that the objects of 
recognition have considerably changed. Certain parts of the 
house may have fallen and been rebuilt differently i friends and 
relations may have physically changed in many respects, hut 
still we recognise them to be the same. In spite of some incon* 
stancy, the recurring impressions have certain coherency, ft 
is because of these two characteristics (i) constancy and (n) 
coherence that imagination makes us believe that the objects 
possessing them are external. Similarly the idea of continuous 
existence is aroused, when imagination fills in the gap between 
two impressions, one past and the other present, which have 
close sinularity. 

PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

Identity of human mind, according to Hume, is fictitious.* 
The subjective impressions are interrupted and broken up by 
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of parts as (i) by primary constitution of human nature (ii) 
by custom or (iii) by caprice is fitted to give pleasure and 
satisfaction. Ugly, on the other hand, is that construction of 
parts, which gives pain and causes uneasiness. But in “The 
Platonist”, he calls beauty a sentiment or passion in human 
nature, which makes a man relish the graces of a « ell-propor- 
tioned statue or the symmetry of a noble pile. 

BEAUTY OF IMAGINATION AND OF SENSE. 

The distinction, which Hume draws between ^i) beauty 
of imagination or relation and (ii) beauty of sense or form, 
can be understood by comparing the experience of the owner 
of an object with that of the spectator of it. Suppose we see 
a piece of land, overgrown with green grass, which is not of 
much monetary value, on one side, and a fruit-garden, every 
tree of which is laden with fruits, on the other, and judge both 
to be beautiful. The former is an instance of imaginative 
beauty in so far as it would not look beautiful to the possessor, 
who is concerned with monetary value. The latter is an 
instance of beauty of sense or form inasmuch as its utility is 
plainly expressed in the physical form of the object (fruits). 
Hume, however, holds that utility, the idea of which is the 
source of pleasure, does not concern the spectator. It con- 
cerns only the owner of the beautiful object. Pleasure to 
spectator, therefore, from such object is due to sympathy with 
the owner. 

BEAUTY AS A COMPLEX IDEA. • 

Beauty is a complex idea in so far as" it is a combination 
of simple ideas. But it is distinct from other complex ideas, 
such as that of substance : because beauty as a complex idea 
does not seem to involve a principle of unity, based upon con- 
tiguity and causation, as does the complex idea of substance. 
For, beauty, according to Hume, ns has just been stated, is such 
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ESTHETIC THEORY OF HuIe. 

We have shown in the preceding pages how uncompromi- 
Sihg Hume is in holdmg the sensationalistic vie* of knowledge 
nd how skeptical he is in regard to both the externa! world 
of matter and the immaterial sold. However, when he takes 
up e lesthetic problem in his Treatise of Human Nature, 
e has to abandon his extreme sensationalism and has to com- 
promise with rationalism. He is a utUitarian rationalist in his 
I" respect he is in- 
o who was the first to propound such a view. 

iiHIkn • ™ in the section on Berkeley, how 
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BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY. 
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appreciation of the beautiful, it was called taste ; and how, as' 
a source of creative artistic activity, it was called genius by 
empiristic aastheticians. Thus, rational element having been 
included in the conception of inner sense by the very 
founder of empirical Esthetics, Hume does not feel any 
inconsistency with sensationalism in admitting rational element 
in the appreciation of beauty as we shall show. When he 
uses the word **sense” in the context of creative genius, he 
implies that there is nothing supernatural in the psychological 
spring of poetry^ and other arts. He denies divine inspiration 
in this context and holds that we can discover the psychological 
cause of arts through a careful study of the structure of 
human nature. Similarly when he uses this word in the. 
context of appreciating taste, he meam? that in sesthetic 
experience no reflection is involved. 

Accordingly Hume holds that taste or sensation discerns 
beauty, which is otherwise indefinable. It is a mere feeling, 
which is affected with pleasure and pain by structural forms 
and relations of definite character, which can be analysed by 
reflection and not by the appreciating sensibility itself.® 

In the context of discussion on experience from poetry 
and drama, which- does not primarily consist in the 
experience of sensible qualities, but in that of a pleasant 
social emotion, he seems to prefer the word sentiment to taste 
to designate the means of experience. 

TASTE AND REASON DIFFERENTIATED. 

Reason* is concerned -^vith the discovery of truth or ‘ 
falsehood of the presented. It sees objects as they really exist 
in nature. It is cool and disinterested. Taste, on the other '* 
hand, realises the emotional, sentimental or assthetical Value of 
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an order or construction of parts as by primary constitution of 
human nature, by custom or by caprice is fitted to give pleasure 
and satisfaction. It may, however, be pointed out here that 
in his explanation of Aristotelian unity of action he declares 
that association of ideas through cause and effect explains the 
unity of dramatic action.' 

BEAUTY NOT REAL. 

In the course of our explanation of the, sense of reality 
from the' point of view of Hume, we have stated that we 
believe in sense-impressions, we feel their immediate presence, 
and that this feeling that impressions are immediately 
present, is the sense of reality. What we believe in, we 
consider to be real Since beauty is neither sense-impression, 
which we feel to be immediately present nor an exact 
reproduction thereof, but a complex idea, in building up of 
which imagination plays such an important part, it is not real. . 

BEAUTY AS INDIVIDUAL AND NOT UNIVERSAL. 

Hume agrees widi Berkeley that all abstracted ideas are 
particular and concrete.^ They ate images, which are made to 
stand for a host of other images, similar to or associated with 
the representative image. The image of the so-called abstract 
idea in mind, is only a particular image of the abstracted 
common features of similar objects. Hence its application is 
the same as that of a universal. Beauty, therefore, being » 
TOmplex idea, is individual and not universal, because there 
is no purely universal idea, as also because it is not a combi- 
nation of the abstracted common features of similar objects. 
SENSE OF BEAUTY. 

In an earlier section we have discussed how Shaftesbury 
expanded the meaning of inner sense ; and how, as a means of 
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germs of KanVs view of esthetic experience, characterised by 
(i) disinterestedness and (ii) purposiveness without purpose. 

IDENTIFICATION IN JESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

He holds that in ssthetic experience we somehow feeP 
at one with the persons or objects represented and their 
apparent sensations become our real sensations. A figure, 
according to him, which is not justly balanced, is ^disagreeable, 
because it conveys tbe ideas of fall, harm and pain, which 
are painful, when by S)nnpathy they acquire some force or 
vivacity. Similarly a figure, with an air of health and vigour 
and such a construction of parts as conveys the idea of 
strength, is pleasing, because of sympathetic rise of akin 
sensations. 

BURKE. 

■HIS IMPORTANCE. 

Burke '(1729-1797} is very important in the history 
of Western ^Esthetics, because it was he who for the first time 
distinguished aesthetic judgement from the logical, in his 
conception of taste. It was the Burkian conception of taste, 
in its aspect of judgement, which probably suggested to 
Kant the title of his. third Critique, the Critique of Judgement, 
where the implication of the word “judgement” is not logical 
judgement but sesthetic judgement or judgement of taste and 
teleological judgement 

Burke’s Treatise tan Sublime and Beautiful in Cerman 
translation, was accessible to Kant, who quotes from it with 
approval and recognises its p^chological valne, though he 
denies philosophical value to it Burke influenced Kant’s 
conception of the Sublime. 
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the presented. Iticolours and guilds the presented and trans- 
fonns it into a new creation. 

ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. 

' Hume explains esthetic experience from the points of 
view of (i) utilitarian rationalist and (ii) emotionalist. From 
the former point of view he is concerned with the objects, 
useful to humanity. This has been discussed in an earlier 
section. And from the latter he is concerned with good 
products of fine arts. As an emotionalist, he seems to ignore 
sense-data in his treatment of jwthetic experience. .Esthetic 
experience' according to him, consists in agreeable passion, 
which is aroused by a well-composed poem or drama. It 
involves no operation of reason or understanding. It is the 
emotional part of the animal frame which is responsible for 
experience of beauty. 

It is, however, surprising that the intellectual element, 
which the empiricists wanted to eliminate from the process, 
involved in esthetic experience, by postulating a separate 
esthetic faculty, inner sense or taste, is introduced in some 
form or another. Thus, Hume himself emphasises the use of 
reason® in the aasthetic experience from works of finer arts 
in feeling the proper sentiment and correcting false relish 
also maintains that taste is educable. 

iESTHETIC PLEASURE UNSELFISH. 

Pleasure that we get from a beautiful object, does not 
involve any selfish interest in the object, because the spectator* 
is not concerned with the utility of object to himself. He is 
pleased, not because it is useful to him, but because it is s® 
to the owner or the person affected by its properties* His 
pleasure is due to sympathy with the owner. Here we have the 
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emotions directly, without the intervention of the images of 
objects. .On this point he fimdamentallj' differs from Indian 
aistlicticians, belonging to the Dhvani school, such as Ananda 
Vardhann and Abhinavaguptn. For, they hold that basic 
emotions are suggested : they cannot be directly aroused by 
conventional expressions. Let us, therefore, state at first the 
powers of knowledge, according to him. 

POWERS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

He admits three powers' of knowledge, (i) sense (ii) ima- 
gination and (iii) judgement. 

(i) SENSE. 

He holds that there are five senses and that the constru- 
ction of sense-o'rgans is almost the same and that they function 
also in the same manner in nil men ; the difference, both in 
their construction and in the manner of w’orking, is negligible. 
An orange is yellow to sight, soft to touch and sweet to taste 
to all persons alike. Thus, there is agreement of all sensible 
persons, not only, in regard to sensible qualities of external 
objects, but also in regard to their instrumentality to pleasure 
and pain, because senses present the ideas with their annexed 
pleasure or pain. 

Let us take the sense of taste and see if what has been 
stated above is true of it. That it is so, is evident from the 
fact that metaphors, which are taken from the sense of taste, 
are well understood by all, e.g. sweet temper and sour temper, 
and sweet expression and bitter expression. 

(ii) IMAGINATION. ' 

Imagination is a sort of creative power of mind, which is 
free to represent the images of things either in the order and 
manner, in which they are received by senses, or in an altoge- 
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. . - He follows Lockian conception of mind and its- powers. 
But he differs from Locke, when he comes to deal with taste, 
as we shall show soon, ,®stbetic experience, according to 
him, is neither a pleasant deception, as Locke held ; nor is 
it a pleasant deception without the consciousness of deception 
as such, as Addison maintained. A work of art, has the 
same effect on the mind of spectator, he asserts, as has the 
real. iEsthetic experience, therefore, according to him, is not 
deception at all. 

He begins as an empiricist and sticks to the traditional 
Empiricism as long as he deals with the problem of aesthetics 
from the point of view of resthete so far as he has emotive 
experience from a work of art. Accordingly he holds that 
jesthetic experience is immediate emotive experience, that it 
does not in any way involve operation of reason or will> that 
beauty is a quality of object, which produces in the percipient 
some degree of love or tenderness as effectually as fir® 
produces the idea of heat, and that it is not purely subjective 
experience but is related to external object. But he compro- 
mises with rationalism when he comes to deal with the 
judgement of a work of art in respect of its decorum, 
congruity etc. 

He approaches the problem of esthetics from three points 
of view, (i) epistemic, (ii) emotive and (iii) linguistic. From 
the epistemic point of view he accounts for aesthetic experi' 
cnce in terms of the powers of knowledge, imagination and 
judgement, which together constitute taste. From the emotive 
point of view he declares that the aesthetic experience from po®" 
try and drama is an emotive experience and that they present 
emotion. Here he agrees with Indian asstheticians. From the 
linguistic point of view he holds that compound abstract words 
such as love, fear etc. are capable of arousing . passions of 
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TASTE DEFINED. . , 

Burke has no great opinion of definition. However, he 
defines Taste ns follows ! — 

Taste is “that faculty* or those faculties of the mind 
which are affected with, or which form a judgement of, the 
works of imagination and the elegant arts.” What he is 
concerned with in his inquiry into the nature of taste is to find 
out whether there are any common, well-grounded and certafn 
principles, which control the affection of imagination by, and 
the formation of judgement of, works -of art. And his finding 
is that there are principles of resthetic taste which are as 
common as the sense of taste, on the analogy of which the 
aesthetic taste is called taste. 

IMAGINATION AND JUDGEMENT AS ASPECTS OF 
TASTE. 

Taste*^ is not a faculty, distinct from imagination and 
judgement. It is not a natural instinct, by which we are struck 
with excellences or defects of a work of art at the first glance 
without previous reasoning. There is no doubt about it that 
in the imaginative grasp of a work of art and consequent rise of 
passion, reason is not involved. But if we are to judge a. 
work of art in respect of its decorum, congruity etc., 
nothing but understanding (reason) can enable us to do so. 
This taste, which is concerned with judgements of the works- 
of art, admits of improvement by extension of knowledge,’ 
close attention and frequent exercise. Thus, taste is imagiha-' 
tion so far as it receives the image of what is beautiful, 
whether in art or in nature, and it is reason so. far as it 
forms judgement of the presented. 

DIFFERENCE IN TASTE EXPLAINED. 

Difference in taste depends upon difference in experience 
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tiler different order and manner. Tt cannot produce anything 
absolutely new. It can change the order and manner only oT 
ideas, which are received from senses. Its products are as 
capable of exciting various feelings, tendencies and emotions as 
the external objects themselves ; they have the same power 
pretty equally over all men. For, imagination simply repr^ 
sents what has been received from senses, and, therefore, the 
principle of imaginative pleasure or pain is the same as that of 
the sensitive, 

ADDITIONAL ELEMENT OF PLEASURE. 

In addition to pleasure and pain from the products of 
imagination, which arise from the properties of natural objects, 
whicli imagination represents, there is pleasure arising from the 
consciousness that the representation is an imitation of the 
original. Thus, there are two causes of imaginative 
pleasure ; (i) representation of objects of sense in a new 
and striking order and manner, different from that in which 

they are received by senses (ii) resemblance of such represen- 
tation with the original. The principles, in accordance with 
which these causes operate, are natural and not derived from 

any habit. Therefore, they have almost the same effect on 
all men. 

{m) WIT AND JUDGEMENT. 

; Burke agrees with Locke in holding that wit is concerned 
vU tracing resemblances and judgement with finding out 
1 erences. ^ They differ so materially in many respects that 
eir is rare in the world. Human mind is so constituted 

at 1 eience is not so striking to it as resemblance. The 
latter draws the attention and gives it pleasure, because by 
attending to similarities we produce new images and enlarge 
our knowledge. Drawing of distinction, how'ever, does not 
offer any food to imagination. It is dull, dry and irksome. 
It affords only negative and indirect pleasure. ‘ ' 
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in this connection : — 

1. He draws a distinction between feeling and emotion. 
Pleasure, pain and indifference are simple ideas or feelings 
and as such are not passions or emotions as earlier thinkers 
classified theip. 

2. He confines himself to the treatment of those 
passions' only, which are involved in the experience of beauti- 
ful and sublime. He does not deny either existence or value 
to other passions, not connected with his subject. 

3. He holds that the Providence® has established certain 
laws of connection between certain motions and configurations 
of bodies and certain consequent feelings or emotions in mind. 
The objects affect us in accordance with these laws, 

4. An object, that is intended to arouse passions® to any 
height, should, according to him, not only be a source of 
pleasure or pain because of its novelty, but should cause them 
for some other reason also. 

5. The passions are of two typesS according as they are 
related to the instinct of seU-preser\'ation or are social. The 
two types of passion are opposed to each other. For, while 
passions, which are due to the instinct of self-preservation, arise 
from danger and pain, social passions originate from pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

PLEASURE, PAIN AND DELIGHT. 

Pleasure and pain® are simple ideas. They cannot be 
defined. They are not mere negative ideas involving the ^ 
removal of each other. They are of positive nature. There 
are three states, of pleasure, of pain and of indifference. 'We 
pass from the state of indifference to that of pleasure without 
the intervention of pain and to that of pain without going 

l. Bar., 104. 2. Bur., 200. 3. Bur., 84. 4. Bor., BO-1. 
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and observation but not upon strength or weakness 'of any 
natural faculty. The critical taste, ns distinct from the 
ordinary, does not depend upon a superior principle in man,- 
but only upon superior knowledge. Hence it is that while 
pleasure to a man of uncritical taste would be the same from 
an ill-done piece of art as he would derive from a highly 
finished one, because it proceeds from bare similarity ; a man 
of critical taste will find no pleasure in the former, because of 
his superior knowledge. 

The taste, so far ns it belongs to imagination, if. 
the same in all men. And there is no difference in the 
manner in which they are affected. Therefore, if there is 
difference in taste, it is only a matter of degree. It is due' 
either to greaj;er sensibility or to longer and closer attention. - 

So long as we are concerned with the sensible qualities 
of a work of art, i.e. so far as a work of art strikes our senses, 
nothing more is needed for artistic pleasure than imagination. 
The same is the case when our passions, such as love and 
fear, are aroused. For, passions are felt by force of natural, 
sympathy and their justness is recognised by all without any ■ 
recourse to reasoning. 

But many works of art represent not only the objects of 
senses, such as are cabbie of arousing passions, but also 

customs andmanners, characters, actions and designs of men- 

and their relations and virtues and vices. Such works of- art- 
appeal not only to the imaginative aspect of taste but also to 
the rational, ^ .. 

FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS. 

iEsthetic experience, according to Burke, is an immediate 
emotive experience. It is, therefore, necessary to deal with 
his conception of emotion.* The followbg points may be noted 
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in this connection : — 

1. He draws a distinction between feeling and emotion. 
Pleasure, pain and indifference are simple ideas or feelings 
and as such are not passions or emotions as earlier thinkers 
classified theip. 

2. He confines himself to the treatment of those 
passions^ only, which are involved in the experience of beauti- 
ful and sublime. He does not deny either existence or value 
to other passions, not connected with his subject. 

3. He holds that the Providence- has established certain 
laws of connection between certain motions and configurations 
of bodies and certain consequent feelings or emotions in mind. 
The objects affect us in accordance with these laws, 

4. An object, that is intended to arouse passions® to any 
height, should, according to him, not only be a source of 
pleasure or pain because of its novelty, but should cause them 
for some other reason also. 

5. The passions are of two types*, according as they are 
related to the instinct of self-preservation or are social. The 
two types ot passion are opposed to each other. For, while 
passions, which are due to the instinct of self-preservation, arise 
from danger and pain, social passions originate from pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

PLEASURE, PAIN AND DELIGHT. 

Pleasure and pain® are simple ideas. They cannot be 
defined. They are not mere negative ideas involving the^-^ 
removal of each other. They are of positive nature. Thef^' 
are three states, of pleasure, of pain and of indifference, /ho 
pass from the state of indifference to that of pleasure 
the intervention of pain and to that of pain wit^ 

1. Bur., 104. 2. Bur., 209. 3, Bur., 84. ^ ^ 
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through pleasure. The sensation, which accompanies remoNTil 
of pain or danger, is delight.^ 

SdtiAb PASSIONS. 

1. CURIOSITY. 

Curiosity® is the first and simplest emotion of humanity- 
Jt is a desire for noveltj', which yields pleasure when it is 
' satisfied. It is most superficial. It changes its object per- 
petually. It is an active principle, which runs over its object 
in no time and seeks a new one. It blends itself more or less 
with every passion. 

2. sympathy. 

^ 1 Sympathy^ puts ils in the place of another man and makes 
J I us feel very much as the person, with whom we sjTnpathisei 
I does under the circumstances, in which he finds himself. 
makes the circumstances affect the spectator very much as they 
do the circumstanced. Therefore, it can arouse the feeling' of 
either pleasure or painj 

It ig a passion, wluch consists in entering into anower 
person by placing ourselves in his place and being affected by 
the happening and situation aS he is. It can be a sourc^of 
Sublimfe, if it be related to a p^son in a dangerous and terrible 
situation, in whom the passions, which arise from the instinfet 
of self-preservation, predominate and who is afflicted with 
pain. \ 

^ It is solely by means of sympathy that the products of 
thortB are able to transfuse passions from one breast to another 
FEEb* delight even on wretchedness, misery and death* 
^sthe?^TION. 

motive exp'an is a social pa ssion. Just as sympathy 
his conception oi j. Bar., n. 
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US take concern in what others feel, so imitation makes us | ^ 
copy what others do. We take delight in imitative presenta- 
tions independently of reason. Burke seems to agree with 
Aristotle in his conception of imitation. 

4. AMBITION. 

Imitation is one of the great instruments, which God has 
created to move human nature to perfection. But it is common 
to animals. Therefore, if human beings were possessed of 
imitative power only, they could not progress much beyond 
the stage of mere anirpality. Another instrument of progress 
towards perfection, that He has implanted in men, therefw«, 
is ambition, a satisfaction, that arises from the consciousness\ 
of possession of something, which is held to be valuable by I 
humanity and of excelling others in it. It pmmpts men to \ 
distinguish themselves in various ways. It makes that, .which 
arouses the idea ,of distinction, very pleasant. It is this 
which makes the otherwise painful toil of scholars pleasant 
to them, because it arouses the idea of distinction in them. 

This satisfaction is experienced most, when we can look at a 
terrible object without feeling the danger associated with-it. 

It is this sense of glory and inward satisfaction, which -we 
e.xperience when we read the poetic representations, which 
are really sublime. • . ' 

5. GRIEF. 

Cessation of pleasure affects the mind in three ways. 

(i) If it ceases after proper continuity, the effect is in^ffcr^nce.,^ 

(ii) If it abruptly ceases, it causes disappointment, (iii) TV 
the object of pleasure is irrecoverably lost so that there is '^o 
possibility of its enjoyment again, the passion, which drises, 
is grief. 

GRIEF AND PAIN .DIFFERENTIATED. 

Grief has no similarity with pain. For, the person who 
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grieves, allows the passion to grow upon him. He indulges 
in it. He loves it. But such is not the case with pain. 
Though grief is not a pleasing sensation, yet, imlike pain, 
^ I it is willingly endured. For, it keeps the object perpetually 
^ j before the mind’s eye and represents it in its most agreeable 
1 aspects. 


6. LOVE. 

Love is a social passion.* 1 1 is of two types : (i) fl*^^ 
which is due to society of a person, belonging to the opposite 
sex, and serves tbe purpose of propagation and (ii) that 
which is due to society of men, animals or even inanimate 
objects. Love of both the types originates from pleasure. 
But the pleasure, which is caused by tbe society of o 
person, belonging to fair sex, is the highest of sensuous 
pleasures. It has violent effects so as to drive the person, 
affwted by it, mad, when he is separated from 

object without any hope of reuruon. It is capable of mixing 

with a mode of uneasiness, e.g. when we remember the objeoi 
of love which is irrecoverably lost. The e-vparience from 
memory of the lost object of love Is not pure pain, because 
we like to remember the lost objects of love. The other type 
^ simply arouses the feeling of tenderness towards its 

object Its effect is not so violent ns that of the former. 


PASSIONS ARISING FROM INSTINCT OF SELI 

preservation. 

'tit terror. 

FEEcif^^^ oompletely robs the mind of its powers of actio 
Mning. It arises from the consciousness of possibilh 
^ s ed death and, therefore, operates in a manner so as t 
motive expe^ible pain into almost actual. The object ( 
his conception — — - 

\ Bur., 108-9, 
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terror, whether it possesses greatness of dimension or not, is 
sublime. For, it is impossible to think of anything, that is 
dangerous, as trifling, e.g. poisonous snake. Surging ocean 
with its destructive possibilities is a good illustration of the 
sublime. 

Obscurity of the object of terror, inability to grasp the 
full extent of the danger, adds to the terribility of the terrible. 
Night, for instance, makes a possible object of terror more 
terrible. It is because of the obscurity that ghosts etc. are 
terrible to those who believe in them. 

2. ASTONISHMENT. 

Astonishment is a passion that is caused by what is great jv 
and sublime, when it affects the spectator most powerfully. 

In it all motions are suspended with some degree of 
horror. It entirely fills the mind with the object that arouses 
it, so that there remains no room for any other idea to come in. 

It debars the mind from reasoning about the object. It is the 
highest effect of the sublime. The lower effects are admiration, 
reverence and respect. 

LOVE .AND BEAUTIFUL. 

Love in man is a mixed passion'. It is due to instinct of 
self-propagation, mixed with the idea of some social sensible 
qualities, which direct and heighten the ‘appetite', which he 
has in common with animal. There is always an element of 
lust in it. The object of this mixed passion is the beauty of 
sex. But not only men and woman, possessed of certain 
sensible qualities, but animals and plants also inspire us with 
tenderness and affection towards them. Beauty is, therefore, 
a social quality in general. • And beautiful is the object of love 
of either kind. 


1. Bur.. 04. 
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PROPORTION AND FITNESS TO END DO NOT 
CONSTITUTE BEAUTY. 

Burke does not agree with the earlier thinkers, who held 
that beauty‘s consists in proportion. For, proportion is a creature 
of understanding and cannot act immediately on sense and 
imagination. Nor doss beauty consist in fitness of the parts 
to a particular end. For, though the claws of lion are well 
fitted for destruction, yet, are they beautiful® ? Proportion and 
atness, however, have not to be excluded from works of art. 
Architectural beauty, even Burke admits, is dependent on 
proportion® and, therefore, is rational. 

SUBLIME. 

I The passions^ which belong to the instinct of self- 
preservation, depend upon Uie consciousness of possibility 
ot .pain and danger. And pain and danger are simply 
pamful when their causes affect us immediately. But 
they are delightful, when we have an idea of pain and 
danger coupled with the consciousness that the causes of pain 
and danger do not affect us immediately. Thus, there is a 
difference between the experience that we have, when we see a 
person with a naked sword rushing towards ourselves, from 
that which we have, when we see such a person moving 
towards another and are conscious of the fact that he does pot 
mean to injure us. When we have an idea of pain and danger 
coupled with the consciousness of freedom from dangerous 
OTCnmstmces, we feel delighted. This experience is distinct 
from positive pleasure, because it rests upon the idea of pai“ 
and danger. The object that arouses this delight is sublime. 

According to Burke, in addition to what has been stated 
above, the following are sublime 

1. Bur., 139. , 2, Bur., 162. 3. Bur., 165. 4. Bur., 10^ 
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Power^ is sublime. For, generally speaking, everything that 
is sublime, is some modification of power. Greatness of dimen- 
sion is sublime. Depth and height tend to arouse the idea of 
sublime more than length. Succession and uniformity of parts 
constitute artificial infinite. Infinite is sublime. Magnitude in 
building is sublime. Magnificence®, a great profusion of 
splendid things, starry heaven for instance, is sublime. Strong 
light, such as that of the sun, and loud sound, such as that 
of thunder, and roar of lion, are sublime. 

Thus, he holds that sublime^ is that which arouses the 
strongest emotion, that the mind is capable of feeling, and 
that such emotion is excited by objects, which arouse the 
ideas of pain and danger and therefore, delightful terror, or 
anything, that ‘operates in a manner analogous to terror’. 
It is the strongest, because the idea of pain which is associated 
with it, is more powerful than that of pleasure. But pains are 
preferred to death. The latter, therefore, affects much more 
than the former. But even danger and death, when they 
do not touch us most closely, are at a certain distance and 
are modified in a certain manner, are delightful. Hence 
sublime is the cause of delightful terror, mixed with the idea 
of pain and danger, or even death, realised as not affecting 
oneself immediately. 

POETRY AND EMOTIONS. 

Burke is recognised more as a literary critic than as a 
philosopher. His tlieories of poetry and drama arc important 
to us, beca\ise he holds, like Indian pocticians and dramatur- 
gists, that poetrj' and drama present emotions. In fact, we 
have dealt with his conception of emotion onlj* to clarify his 
poetic and dramatic theories and to explain lesthetic experience. 
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But poetry and drama present emotions in words, we 
have, therefore, to state his conception of power of words, 
before we deal with his poetic and dramatic theories. It may 
be interesting to note in this connection, that in his conception 
of power of compound abstract words Burke goes very much 
farther than Descart®, and that his view that compound 
abstract words, such'as love and fear, arouse the emotions 
directly, is fundamentally different from” that of Indian 
lEstheticians, belonging to the Dhvani School. 

POWER OF WORDS. 

The words affect us in a manner veiy^ different from that 
in which the objects of nature and even the products of arts 
such as painting and sculpture do so. They have, however, 
ns much power of ‘exciting the ideas of beauty and of the 
sublime' as any other medium of artistic presentation or perhaps 
even more. 


WORDS AND EMOTIONS. 

Words are of three kinds 

1. Aggregate xuordz t They stand for many simple 
ideas, which are united by nature : e.g. man, horse, tree etc. 
stand for a determinate composition of ideas of hands, feet etc. 

2. Simple aletracl toords : They represent, according 
to convention, one simple idea of a composite whole, for which 
an aggregate word stands, e.g, red, blue, round etc. 

3. Compound ahtract words : They stand for arbitrarj' 
union of the above two tj-pes of ideas and various more or less 
complex relations among them, e.g. virtue, honesty, magistrate, 
o^e, fear etc. These words gire rise to ideas, w'ithout 
any representation being raised in mind, of things for whicli 
they stand. They stand for confused ideas. They are mere 
sounds, which are us ed on particular occasionsS when ^ 

1. Bur., SOs! ' 
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receive some good or suffer some evil or see others suffering or 
enjoying. When we hear these words we know by habit what 
they rhean. Hence it is that subsequently, whenever these 
words' are used, even without adequate reference to i any 
occasion,- they arouse mental affections similar to those, which 
they gave rise to, on those various occasions, which were 
responsible for formation of habit of mind to get affected in a 
certain way on being stimulated by a certain combination of 
sounds. 

Words of the first two types produce three successive 
effects' on hearer : (i) consciousness of sets of sounds (ii) of 
things represented by them and (iii) affection of the soul 
(pleasure, pain etc.). But of the last type (compound abstract 
words) arouse the affections of soul through sets of sounds only, 
without the' int'ervening images of the corresponding objects : 
for, there are no definite simple things or combinations of them, 
for which they stand. Words, standing for passions, are of 
this type. Hence passions are aroused by sets of sounds 
immediately,- without the intervention of objective images. 

POETRY NOT STRICTLY IMITATIVE. 

Poetry is con'c'erned with the presentation of passions and 
manners of men. It is not strictly imitative'' : for, there is uo 
definite element in passion, os in the case of an external object, 
to copy. But if poet takes a definite person in definite circum- 
stances to copy, ns in the case of dramatic poetry, it is strictly 
imitative. But descriptive poetry operates by substitution. 

POETIC IMPRESSION DEEPER. 

Poetry is capable of making deeper impression’ than 
products of any other art. It is due to tltrce causes : — 

1. We extraordinarily sliafe in passions of others. We 
are easily affected arid made to sympathise bj' any tokens of 
1. Bur., sao-io. 5. Bar.,si5. 3. nar.,«IO. 
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passions ' of others. As there arc no other tokens, which 
express all circumstances of most of the passions so fully as 
do words, and as poetry is composed of the choicest and most 
suitable words, it affects more deeply than products of any 
other art. Further, the influence of most of the things on our 
passions is due not so much to things themselves as to the 
opinions of others about them, and the opinions of others ore 
conveyed by words only. 

2. There are many affecting things, which can seldom 
occur in reality. But words, which represent them, occur 
ofteher. Thus, words have the occasion of making deep hn* 
pressions and taking deep root in the mind. Further, some of 
the objects, represented by words, are never actually seen by 
many, e.g. war and famine ; and others are never sensed, e.g. 
God, Heaven etc. Still the words, representing them, have the 
power of affecting the mind. 

3. By means of words we can make such combinatioos 
as can never be met with in reality. Words, thus, enable us 
to represent well the chosen circumstances and give a new 
life and force to simple objects. 

CLARITY UNNECESSARY FOR AFFECTING 
IMAGINATION. 

Linguistic presentation affects imagination more than 
Jointing. For, by means of lively and spirited verbal descrip- 
tion we can raise in mind very obscure and imperfect ideas of 
objects, wluch arouse stronger emotions than any painting is 
capable of. That clearness of imagery is unnecessary for 
producing emotive effect, is fully testifled by the emotive effect 
of the instrumental music. 

EXPERIENCE FROM TRAGEDY. 

There is no controversy on the view that the objects,* 
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which, if met with in reality, would shock, are sources of high 
pleasure, when presented in drama or poetry. Before Burke, 
delight from tragedy was explained in two different ways. It 
was thought to be due (i) tojconsciousness that the tragic 
happening is not a fact but fiction or (ii) to ‘contemplation of 
our own freedom from the evil, which we see represented'. 

These, according to Burke, are rationalistic explanations. 
He holds that passions are due to mechanism* of body or 
peculiar construction of brain and that reason does not play so 
great a part in arouskig passions, as it is commonly believed. 

If we desire to understand fully how tragedy affects 
when it is poetically or dramatically presented, it is necessary 
to know how tragedies in real world affect us. That real 
suffering, to which we see another person subjected, is a 
source of delight is proved by the following considerations : — 

It i^a fact that crowds are drawn to sights of real distre^ 
and suffering and that men do not shun such sights. This 
would have been impossible if such sights had been a source 
of unmixed pain, if there were no elements of pleasure in the 
experience, which such sights arouse. Further, it is also a 
fact that the greater is the person who suffers and the less 
deserving he is of the suffering, the greater is the delight 
that we have from the sight. 

Hence it is evident that ‘terror’ is a passion that delights 
us, when it does not touch us very closely and that pity is 
a passion, which is always accompanied with pleasure, because 
it arises from love and social affection. 

Whene\*er wc are formed by nature to any active purpose, 
the passion, \vhich animates us to it, is attended with delight 
or pleasure of some kind, independently of the subject-matter 
that excites it. Aoxw-ding to the design of the Creator, we 
twe united by the bond of sympathy. This bond of sjTupathy 

' ■ I * 
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is strengthened by proportionate delight in sympathy. If this 
passion had been painful, we would have shunned all plac^ 
and persons which would excite it. 

Delight, that we experience from a sight of distress, is 
mixed up wto uneasiness. But the .same delight hinders ns 
from shunning it and the pain, that we feel, prompts us to 
relieve ourselves in relieving the suffering. All this happens 
instinctively, without the intervention of reason. 

TRAGIC EXPERIENCE FROM REAUTYfAND 
ART DIFFERENTIATED, 

The experience from the sight of a tragic event, presented 
on the stage, differs from that which we get from the sight 
of a real tragedy only in this that in the former case, we have 
an additional element of delight, arising from the consciousness 
that the presented is an imitation. This delight is not due to 
deception, nor is it due to consideration that tragic Representa- 
tions are no realities. For, the more a representation approaches 
reality the more delightful it is. But tragic representation 
cannot move so much as does the real. 

Affections' of soul of the poet at the time of writing and 
of that of the audience at the time of hearing are id^tical. 
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ESTHETIC CURRENTS IN GERMANY 

LEIBNI2. 

HIS IMPORTANCE. 

Leibniz (1646-1716) is interesting from a comparative 
point of view becanse (i) he recognises different levels of 
sesthetic experience ; sensory, emotive, intellectual and trans- 
cendental, most of which are in common with those admitted 
by Abhiriavagupta^ : (ii) he holds that at final level of esthetic 
experience the individual is universalised ; this view corresponds 
'to.SadharaiiTbhava in Indian aesthetics :^iii) he admits it to be 
- disinterested. 

* Leibniz considered beauty^ to be nothing more than 
haraony, though capable of including apparent contradiction. 
He was influenced in his conception of esthetic experience by 
his famous doctrine of pre-established harmony. He held 
Eesthetic experience in its final stage to be the experience of 
universal harmony^ through its symbolic presentation in art. 
We shall, therefore, briefly deal with it before taking up his 
cesthetic theory. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

He raised two main objecdous against the Spinozistic ond 
the Cartesian systems. He levelled his criticism (i) against the 
theory of mechanical causation, which was common to both and 
(ii) against the relation of mind and body as propounded by 
, Descartes. Both Descartes and Spinoza held matter to be 
noUiing more than extensio.T and similarly mind to be nothing 
more than thought. Analysis of Leibniz, however, revealed 
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the former to be more than mere extension. He discovered 
it to be extension and force. Similarly he found mind to be 
thought and force on closer examination. 

If force is the common factor in both, it is then naturally 
the substance, of which mind and matter or thought and 
extension are the attributes. It is the reality inasmuch as the 
conception of it can be formed independently of any other 
conception. It is unextended, invisible, simple, fundamental 
and eternal. 


The force, however, is not one. On the contrary, there 
are many forces. And every one possesses all the attributes 
stated above. To this conclusion Leibniz is* forced by careful 
examination of both matter and mind. According to Descartes, 
the essence of matter js extension. But Leibnix asks : how can 
extension be possible unless each point of the extended be such 
ns does not allow itself to be ingulfed by others, does not let itself 
merge into others ? Each point, therefore, has to be regarded 
M a centre of force. Similarly each mind has its uniqueness 
For, thoughtcurrent of every mind is its own. There is no 
interpeMtration of minds. Each is completely shut off from the 
. there are as many mental forces ns there are 

individuals. These forces Leibniz calb monads. 

Each monad, whether material or mental, is capable of 
sepre^ntation. Howsoever vague or indeffnite ft may he, 
^ It is ere. Thus, the only difference between the in- 
animate and the animate b this that life in the former is in 
Stupor. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF MATTER. 

he prime characterbtic of matter b impenetrability of 
one part by another, i.e. two bodies cannot occupy the same 
Space » ^ ^ monad must represent to itself exclusion 
impenetrability by representing bodies ns side by side, 
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occupying different spatial points. Thus, extension is the 
secondary characteristic of matter. It is the expression of 
essential impenetrability of matter. 

SPACE AS FORM OF INNER EXPERIENCE. 

Each of the higher monads represents its uniqueness and 
independence to itself both subjectively and objectively. The 
subjective representation of independence is in the form of 
feeling of individuality and separate personality- The objective 
representation of independence consists in representing separate- 
ness of its body from other bodies. Space is the condition of 
representation of such separateness. It is, therefore, not an 
external thing, but simply a form of inner experience of each 
monad. It is a mode of representing separateness confusedly 
at the level of purely physical existence. Self-consciousness 
and personality are the modes of representing separateness 
confusedly at the mental level. 

GOD, THE MONAD OF MONADS. 

Reality is constituted by infinite number of monads, 
which represent to themselves the same universe in various 
degrees from infinity to zero. The zero degree, however, is 
not total negation of power of representation but something 
bordering on it. God, therefore, is a monad, in which infinite 
degree of representation of the universe is reached and realised. 
He is the monad of monads, the highest monad. He is perfect 
intelligence. His representation of nature of all things, whether 
actual or possible, is clear, complete and wholly intelligible. 
He is pure spirit. He is perfect. He is pure activity. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MONADS. 

Though the series of monads, witli almost unrecognisable 
gradation of capacity of representation, is continuous and 
without break, yet Leibniz roughly divides them under three 
heads, - ' 
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' (I) Swooning monads: They constitute the phj^icol 
world hy representing to themselves their uniqueness and indi- 
vidimlity as spatial apartness. They constitute inorganic 
^dies, which are made up of & central dominant monad and 
some lesser monads, which cluster round it. It is tiie central 
monad, which ^ves the aggregate form and cohesion. It is, 
however, at the level of swooning. 

^11) Animal soul monads : They are above the swooning 
monads. They possess (i) simple feeling and (ii) memorj'* 
Their activity is expressed in the animal consciousness. 

(Ill) Human soul monads : They are higher than animal 
soul monads. They possess powers not only of feeling and 
memory but also of (i) reflection (ii) self-consciousness and 
(iii) reasoning. 


- SOUL AS central MONAD. 


Just as in the case of the inorganic bodies there is a 
central monad, round v/hich lesser monads cluster and which 
gives the aggregate its form ; so in the case of organic bodies 
also, as those of men and animals, there is a central monadj 
soul monad, round which others cluster. Men and animals have 
bodies. They are physical as well ns conscious entities. They 
represent their uniqueness and individuality both physically anfl 
mentally. They represent to themselves not only their bodies 
but their consciousness also as distinct from those of others. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY- 
Leibniz begins with the criticism of dualism of Descartes 
rfnd Spinoza. His main obj^tion against them is J ho'' 
can there be any interaction between mind and matter, i 
they are so opposed to each other ns Descartes supposed them 
to be, or even if they be two aspects or attributes of otie on 
the same, as Spinoza thought them to be ? But the same 
objection may be raised i^ainst the doctrine of monads, a® 
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propounded by Leibniz. If mind and matter cannot interact, 
how can monads do so ? For, they resist one another on 
physical level, maintain absolute privacy at psychological level 
and communicate nothing of their inner life. Monads of 
Leibniz are not like individual minds of Locke, with windows. 
They have no windows, therefore, nothing can come in or go 
out of them. How can then arise the objective consciousness 
of both the external physical world and other selves ? How 
can we think that there is a world outside us and that we are 
parts of it ? 

To answer these objections, Leibniz propounds the 
doctrine of pre-established harmony. It may be stated as 
follows ; — 

God is the creator of monads. He has not only so 
created them that they form an unbroken series with graded 
power of self-representation, but also has so arranged that 
whatever changes or developments take place in one monad, 
they mean a corresponding change in the inner experience of 
other monads. Changes in one are represented in all others. 
The corresponding representations refer to the original and give 
rise to feeling in monads that they are seeing something taking 
place in a world that is external to them. Monads are like so 
many clocks, which have been so made by their creator that 
changes in them synchronise with one another without any 
interaction. 

Regarding the manner of creation of monads by God, 
Leibniz maintains that they proceed from Him as do the 
sparks from fire. His theory of origin of monads from God 
is technically called “fulguration”. It seems to be distinct from 
the theory of emanation, propormded by Plotinus, inasmuch as, 
according to the analogy of spark, monads have more or less 
independent existence, once they are created. They are as 
little related to God after their creation as spark is to fire. 

36 
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But Plotinus seeim to have held that the created is related to 
the creator as the rays are to the sun. Ldbniz seems to have 
been influenced by Aristotle’s conception of intellectual soul» 
which was regarded as a spark of Divine light. God created 
this world because He is good and this world is the best 
of all possible worlds. 

GRADES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Leibniz distingukhes four grades' of knowledge : — 

1. Obscure and dark knowledge. 

It is made up of little perceptions, such as the mass of 
vague images in dream. 

2. Clear but confused knowledge. 

;It is that in which phenomena^ such os colours, are reco* 
gnjsed but are not intellectually defined. 

3. Distinct knowledge. 

It is that in which definition or scientific explanation JS 
possible. 

. 4. Intuitive knowledge. 

It is that in which all the marks of objects are exhausti- 
vely known and gathered into a single complete sur\’ey. 

MONAD AS MICROCOSM. 

Every monad has the power of repr^entation. 
represents the entire universe. It is a world in miniature. 
is microcosm. But each monad represents the world frota 
its own point of view, with different degrees of clearness* 
The higher a monad, the more clearly it is able to repres^^ 
the part of the world, the monads nearest to it. 

The implication of the conception of monad as roicrocosn*» 
is that every monad is capable of feeling everything th^ 
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xurs an 3 ^vhere at any time in ttie whole universe. But 
lonads form a graduated progressive series from the lowest 
) the highest. Every one, therefore, is not able to represent 
11 clearly. 

ns .ESTHETIC THEORY. 

It is against this background of his general philosophy 
hat he puts his jesthetic theory. It is a synthesis of theories of 
irt, which were propounded before him, whether they, 
eferred to the means of esthetic experience or the nature there- 
)f or the end of art. Leibmz holds that there are various 
evels of EESthetic experience, the lower of which leads to 
he higher : that we have sensory, emotive, intellectual and 
spiritual experiences in succession from a good piece of art: 
and that there is an artistic faculty, taste, which is a means 
to these experiences at different levels. He also holds that 
art improves us morally. Thus, he synthetizes, pedagogic, 
empiristic, rationalistic and mystic theories of art. 

JESTHETIC TASTE. 

He distinguishes taste from understanding. He holds' 
that taste consists in confused perception, of which no 
adequate account is possible. It is something approaching 
instinct. It is, however, not an instinct*. It is to be formed 
on the basis of what reason and tradition have declared to- be 
beautiful. It begins with vague perceptions but proceeds to 
drawing moral lesson from and complete rational grasp bf 
the presented which leads to intuitive vision. From his 
conception of taste it is evident that he recognises four levels 
in the esthetic experience. 

I. .Esthetic experience begins with vague perceptions. 
At this level testhetic experience consists in feeling something 
that is not definable and yet arouses S 3 mipnthy in us. Accord- 

‘ nr' 
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ing to Leibniz, there are four grades of knowledge, ns we 
have already stated. /'Esthetic experience at the first an 
lowest level, therefore, belongs to the second grade o 
knowledge, clear but confused perception in which phenomena, 
such as colour etc., are recognised but not intellectual y 
.defined. 

Both the subjective and the objective aspects of resthenc 
experience are, according to him, indefinable at this level. It 
is not possible, he holds, to point out definitely in what the 
agreeahleness of a thing consists ; nor is it easy to state what 
constituent of our mental frame it appeals to. 

Poetfy, according to him, has unbelievable power to 
move. It can dull, excite, move to tears or laughter. 
emotions, according to the empiricists, belong to the empir^ca 
level. Leibniz, who accepts the empiristic view of restbetic 
experience at the lowest level, therefore, naturally maintains 
that the culminating point at this level is emotive experience. 

n. After vague perceptions. Taste, as defined by 
proceeds to draw moral lesson from and to have complete 
rational grasp of the presented. .Esthetic e.xperience at the 
second level, therefore, is intellectual experience. It consists 
in complete rational grasp of the presented as an affair o 
ratio. For, Leibniz is a rationalist in so far as he holds that 
beauty is an affair of ratio. He follows Aristotle in hoIdtaS 
that art improves its lover morally. He also maintains that 
contemplation of the beautiful is agreeable in itself 
therefore, disinterested. 

III. Complete rational grasp of the presented lea'll 
to intuitive vision. We know that intuitive knowled^- 
according to Leibniz, is th-at, in which all the marks of ® 
presented are exhaustively known and gathered into a 
complete survey. Therefore, Avhen Leibniz talks of intuih' 
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vision, to which the intellectual grasp of the presented leads, 
he means that at the third level of Eesthetlc experience all 
the marks of presented work of art are exhaustively known 
and are gathered into a single complete survey, 

IV. The fourth and final level of esthetic experience, 
according to him, is characterised by the experience of universal 
harmony,^ got through its symbolic presentation in art. If we 
keep in mind the following points, his conception of sesthetic 
experience at the fourth level will become clear : — 

I. Art symbolically presents universal harmony. 

II. Symbol is that which is related to the symbolised 
as an architect’s projection in perspective is to his finished 
edifices. 

III. Leibniz draws a distinction between individual and 
universal harmony. We know (n) that he propounds the 
doctrine of pre-established harmony to account for phenomenon 
of knosvledge in individual monads in a manner different 
from that of Descartes and Spinoza (b) that, if we ignore the 
adjective “p^^6*®stablished'^ harmony in the case of individual 
means that each monad, being a microcosm, is capable of 
representing to itself the entire universe, but, being only a 
link in the chain of graded series, is actually able to repi'esent 
clearly only some parts, such as those which are in spatial 
proximity. Individual harmony, therefore, means limited 
representation of some parts or aspects only of the whole 
universe in an individual monad. 

We also know that God, os monad of monads, is perfect 
and that in his perfect intelligence nature of all things, actual 
and possible, is represented with absolute clarity. Representa- 
tion of the whole universe in a perfect intelligence, therefore, 
is universal harmony. In the presentation of the fourth, the • 
1 . an., 527. 
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final level of seslhctic experience, Leibniz allies himself with 
the mystic school of resthetic^ such ns that of Plotinus. At 
this levehof resthetic experience microcosm becomes macro* 
cosm, the individual is transformed into universal ; monad 
attains Godhead. 

However, Leibniz, ns a representative of philosophical 
rationalism, maintains that art has lower value than science. 
His theory of Esthetics contains germs which enabled 
Baumgarteni to found ‘^Esthetic*. 

BAUMG’ARTEN, 

HIS IMPORTANCE. 

Baumgartens (1714-1762) importance for comparative 
study of ^ tile problems of oesthetics lies in the fact that he for 
the first time in the history of Western Esthetics recognises 
nrt has an independent value and declares tbat_ jh£. 
proems of art form the subject-matter of g separate sc ience 
wj jch he calls ‘*^sthetic* *. a name which is in use even 
today, though with slightly different implication. He asserts 
that the ^content of poetic art does not admit of adequate 
presentation in language much ns does Ananda Vnrdhnna, 
the first exponent of the theory of Dhvani, the suggested 
meaning, Uiat the basic or persistent emotion, tlie Sthayin, 
Ae central and the most important content of poetic art, cannot 
be presented by conventional, secondary and contextual powers 
df language, 

PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF BAUMGARTEN. 

Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz and Wolff described passions 
and sense-perceptions in terms of attributes only, in which they 
differ from an abstract idea. Each of them in his own way 
bo 'C upon passions and sense-perceptions as confused acts of 
knowledge and, therefore, different from abstract ideos, whini 
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are characterised by clarity. And Wolff divided the 
sciences' into practical and theoretical on the basis of two 
faculties of soul (i) cognition and (ii) appetite. Ontolop, 
Cosmology, Psychology and Theology were, according to hirn, 
theoretical sciences and Metaphysics, Ethics,^ Politics an 
■ Economics were practical sciences. But Logic formed an 
introduction to all sciences. 


HIS CONTRIBUTION. 

He- is a rationalist. He accepts the classification of 
hnowledge, as propounded by Leibniz, and recognises esthetic 
experience as confused knowledge in terms of Leibniz. His 
chief contribution lies in adding to the Wolffian division o^ 
theoretical sciences another science, which he calls “^Esthetic 
and which, according to him, is concerned with ‘obscure 
knowledge as .‘obscure’ ; the knowledge m the form of feeling. 
Obscurity of knowledge, according to him, ns interpreted by 
Bosanquet, consists in the impossibility of adequately re- 
presenting this form of knowledge in ivords. He seems to 
distinguish it from clear knowledge, which admits of fairly ade- 
quate presentation in conventional terms. He holds that confused 
idea, such as presented in the harmony of colours, has an 
order of its own and is related to feeling as distinct from 
reason. 


Giving a summary-view we may say that Baumgarten's 
contribution to .esthetics lies (i) ine.xtending the intellectualistic 
theoy, which was primarily concerned with knowledge,' to 
phennme na of feeling ; (ii) in recognising the philosophy of ffie 
beautiful as a separate branch of philosophy and (in) in giving 
it the name, which has been accepted by all subsequent wnters. 
(iv) His' pr'edecessors and contemporaries, such as Addison, 
Burke,' Hutcheson etc.,, recoenised certain independent elements 
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belongs to the images of the objects, which • nfe presented in! 
snch details o^ parts ns arouse corresponding distinct imag^! 
in the mind of reader or hearer. But these images are by no- 
means exhaustive presentation of the poetic vision. Th^ 
suggest and, therefore, make the connoisseur feel something, 
more than is actually presented in words. And because this! 
element does not come to the level of clear thought but. 
remains simply a matter of feeling, therefore, it is “obscure , 
or “confused”. Hence obscurity belongs to the suggrated^ or 
felt. We shall soon take up this topic for more detailed 
treatment under a separate heading. 

art AS AN IMITATION. . . . : 

Leibniz held that our world has the greatest degree oh 
perfection... . Baumgarten accepts th.fe view and maintains, 
that nature, the world, which is accessible to sense-perception;. 

is the standard of art, . because nature contains the greatest 

Variety of forms, which admit of harmonious combination. 
Imitation of nature, the world of set^e, therefore, according 
to him, is rivalling, equalling and emulating the ideal, i t js . 
not mere copying of what is given to senses, bu t eliminati^ 
of what is out of harmony with certain contents of a given 
phenomenon ns a whole and introducing in the given t^ 
fullness of details, ex tensive clarity and quantitative rich nesjpf 
s ensuous contents .' Such an imitation of nature, according 
to him,' is the'iaw of art. " • 

- His theory of imitation is distinct ■ from- that . of 
inasmuch as the latter looked upon the world of sense to be 
simply a reflection, an imperfect copy, of real ideal .world, 
while Baumgarten, following Leibniz, holds it to be -perfect- 

His .conception of poetry. ' “ ' ■ ^ 

According to him, “A poem- is a perfect sensuous utter- 
ance,’ \ ^He .claims the right - of ad independent-science for 

37"' 
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. CHAETBB X.- • ’ ' ' 

TRaNSCENDENTSL ESTHETICS OF 

mPORTANCE OF KANT. .. ' ' 

V -Kant (172'»-1864) is interesting from n coraparatir? poiot 
of view; because he admits : sesthetic exp^ienceis 

disinterested and free fronv individualitj’ in its subjective 
and /romthe relation to matter in its objective aspect 
tiiere is freedom of imagination and understanding froni 
restraint of (I j)n£)H and empirical concepts : ' 

subjectively purposive, that is, the purpose that we assume ^ 

the cause of the artistic activity has reference to the 
that, is subjective but to nothing that is objective 
^at it'is universally valid. In the conte.\*t of the dynnmica y 
sublime he definitely admits that an object of nature, wbic 
IS looked upon os a source of fear, is simply a medium -O. 
sublime. For, it is admitted by Indian restheticiaM ffO*" 
Bhatta Nayaka onward that the cesthetic experience iuvoheS 
the deindividualisation of both the subject and the object- 
The purpose of the artist from Bharnta downward has been 
recognised to be nothing but to give rise to resthetic expene^^®' 
which is essentially subjective. And Abhinnvngupta ha 
shown that a work of art is only 'a medium to it. 
attempts the problem of aesthetics from two points of 
and ignores the third i.e. that of the actor, because he is 
concerned with the dramatic art in particular. Bharata an^ 

his commentators attempt it from all the three points of vje' 

viz. of dramatist, of actor and of spectator. 

He admits the identity of experience of the artist, wh 
produces a work of art, and of the aesthete who judS^_ * 
He looks upon the genius as sufficient in itself for producing 
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belongs to the images of the objects, which ' are' presented' int 

such, details parts ns arouse corresponding distinct imageS- 

in the mind of reader or hearer. But these images are by -nb’ 
means exhaustive presentation of the poetic vision. They 
suggest and, therefore, make the connoisseur feel something, 
more than is actually presented in words. And because this^ 
element does not come to the level of clear thought but. 
remains simply a matter of feeling, therefore, it is “obscure , 
or “confused". Hence obscurity belongs to the suggested^ or 
felt. -We shall soon take up this topic for more detailed 
treatment under a separate heading. 

ART AS AN IMITATION. . ! 

Leibniz held that our world has the greatest degree -ob 
perfection., .Baumgarteu accepts this view and maintains, 
that nature, the world, which is accessible to senSe*perceptioD^ 
is the standard of art, because nature contains, the greatest 
variety of forms, which admit of harmonious combination. 
Imitation of nature, the world of sense, therefore, according 
to him, is rivalling, equalling and emulating the ideal. It JR . 
not mere copying of what is given to senses, but elimination 
of what is out of harmony with certain contents of a given 
phenomenon as a whole and introducing in t he given the 
f ullness of details, ex tensive clarity and quantitative richn egspf 
s ensuous contents' .' Such ari imitation of ntoe, according 
to him,' is' the' .law of art. 

His theory of imitation -is distinct -from- that . of Plato, 
inasmuch as the latter looked upon the world of sense to b.e 
simply a reflection, an imperfect copy, of the real ideal, world, 
while Baumgarten, follo\ying Leibniz, holds it to be-perfect.,_ , 

His .conception of poetry. -o 

According to him, “A poem is' a perfect sensuous, utter. 

Bnce.'\ ,He claims the -right; .of independent- science for 
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matters pertaining to poetry. He admits poetry to be a 
means to distinct thought, He looks upon t^e confused but 
vivid imagery of sense-impressions, fancies, fables and stirrings 
of passions as affording a beautiful passage from the darkness 
of unknowingness to distinct|thought. He recognises o specific 
order and perfection in poetry and holds that it requires an 
interpretation by an independent discipline. 

PERFECTION IN POETRY. 

Perfection or intrinsic value of poetry lies, not in logical 
definition of things, but in fulness of detail, which arouses 
a flood of ideas, which mind can, without conscious effort, 
form into a harmonious whole. The more perfect a poem is> 
the richer variety of elements of an individual whole if 
presents, so that they can be grasped by mind in a single act 
of apprehension. 

Perfection of poetry lies also in certain types of order, 
which are not logical relations but parallel to them, such as 
those (i) of premises to conclusion, (ii) of similarity and (in) 
of historical connection. Distinction between the logical order 
and the poetic lies in freedom of the latter from the clutches of 
reason. When chain of reasoning, similarity between two 
and historical connection, presented by a poem, are felt rather 
than understood, we have a perfect poem. If a poem presents 
similarity, not by analysing the contents of the two, to which 
it refers, but through a metapher, so that it is graSpe 
immediately without the intervention of reason, it is perfect- 
If a poem presents historical connections in such a way that 
they are grasped as a whole immediately, without the synthetic 
activity of reason, it is perfect. Perfection of a 
consists also in presentaflon, in right succession, of the physical 
and psychological aspects of emotion. 

The domain of poetry is the domain of feeling, as distinct 
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from the domain of science, which is the domain of reason. 
Poetry arises from and appeals to feeling, but science owes 
its being to reason and appeals to the same. 

BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 

Beauty, according to him, is felt perfection. Distinction 
between beauty and truth is purely subjective. The same 
attribute (perfection) of reality is called truth or beauty 
according as it is grasped by reason or feeling. In his concep- 
tion of perfection here, he follows Wolff, according to whom it 
was nothing but logical relation of the whole to parts, or unity 
in multiphcity. Beauty, therefore, according to him is nothing 
but felt harmony of parts with one another and with the whole. 
Accordingly ugly is the absence of this feeling of harmony. 

He speaks of beauty as felt perfection and not as sensitive 
appreciation of perfection. For, according to the philosophiwi 
tradition, which he follows, aesthetics was concerned with 
the content of feeling and distinction between subject and 
object was the concern of metaphysics and not of aesthetics. 



. GHABTEE X.- - ■ r ; : : 

TRaNSCENDENTflL ESTHETICS OF KANT 

IMPORTANCE OB- KANT. .. 

V ',Kant {1724-1804) is interesting from a comparative point 
of view; because he admits : ‘^)'that msthetic experience is 
disinterested and free from* individuality in its subjective aspect 
and ^rom the relation to matter in its objective aspect ; j^i) 

Acre is -freedom of imagination and understanding from the 
restraint of a priori and empirical concepts : that it 

subjectively purposive, that is, the purpose that we assume as, 
the cause of the artistic activity has reference to the feeling 

th>t is subjective but to nothing that is objective end (iv) 

ftat it is universally valid. In the context of the dynamically 
subliine he definitely admits that an object of nature, whicb 
is'lodked upon as a source of fear, is simply a medium of 
sublime. For, it is admitted by Indian restheticians ff™ 
Bhatta Nayaka onward that the aesthetic experience involves 
the deindividualisation of both the subject and the object- 
The purpose of the artist from Bharata downward has been 
recognised to be nothing but to give rise to sesthetic experience, 
which is essentially subjective. And Abhinavnguptn baS 
shown that a work of art is only 'a medium to it. Kant 
attempts the problem of resthetics from two points of view 

and Ignores the third i.e. that of the actor, because he is 0“ 

concerned with the dramatic art in particular. Bharata ““ 
his commentators attempt it from all the three points of vie"' 

viz. of dramatist, of actor and of spectator. 

He admits the identity of experience of the artist, who 
produces a irork of art, and of theresthetewbojudEea * 

He looks upon Uie genius as sufficient in itself for producinS 


/ 
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works of ' fine “art but recognises 'the importance- 'of: 'the 
knowledge of rules to give appropriate form to the ideas. -.On; 
both of these points he seems to agree with Bharata. He also 
tulks of the soul of work of art and holds that it is the 
^thetic idea, which genius alone can supply; jt is’ that 
representation of free imagination which gives rise to more 
thought, though not definite, than can be grasped in any 
definite ' concept. Here he seems to be talking of something 
which has close similarity with ‘Dhvani’ of Ananda "Vardhana. 
Compare the following : — 

' ' “Yattat prasiddhavayavatiriktam « 

Vibhati lavanyamivadganasu” • - 

and ■ " 

' '‘^A poem may be very neat and elegant, but 'without 
spirit : even of a woman we say that she is pretty! an 
agreeable talker and courteous, but without spirit. Whaf 
then do we mean W spirit ?** 

HIS T RANSCENDENTALIS M AND ESTHETICS. ' ' 

Kant is a transcendentalist in his philosophy. He has 
dealt with three types of experience, (i) theoretical (ii) practical 
and (iii) sesthetic, in his three Critiques, (f) Critique of Pur e 
Reason ( ii) Critique of Practical Reason and (iii) Critique o f 
Judgement, respectively, liis advance on the thoughts of 
his predecessors lies in his demonstration of the a priori 
principles of the various aspects or faculties of the mind 
involved in three^stincJ^ex^^Dces. Just as time and space 
dfe the a ■ prion principles of ^^iensibilify ; the categories,' 
quality etc., .are those of the understanding to which theoretical 
knowledge is due ; and freedom is the n priori principle of 
the will, to which the practical or ethical experience is due ; 
so the principle of purpooiveneBs toithout purpose' is the 
fundame ntal a priori principle of the judgement of taste, ' 
which judges an 'Object in reference to imagination's free 
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conformity to law and is mainly responsible for the asthebc 
experience. According to Kant, philosophy that is concerned 
with the principles a priori is transcendenta l (A12) and in his 
treatment of the theory of beauty he is concerned with such 
principles : his theory of art and artistic experience has, 
therefore, in these pages been called ^Transcendental 
Esthetics.” Of course, Kant calls *the science of all the 
principles of sensibility a priori Transcendental ^sthet^’i^ 

The fact that Kanf is concerned with the principles 
rt priori in his Critique of Judgement becomes clear if we 
remember that according to his own statement in the Preface 
to the Critique of Judgement, the questions with which the 
work is concerned are (i) whether the judgement has principles 
priori for itself (ii) whether these are constitutive or merely 
regulative (Ui) whether they give a rule a priori to the 
feeling of pleasure and pain'. 

HIS THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE AND ESTHETICS. 

■iEsth eUc experience, according to Kant, is the experience 
of harmony between free imagination'* and free under- 
standing; ‘bound up with thfe mere apprehension of 
form* of an object of intuition^’. It is purely subjective. It ^ 
^tinct from the experience'-of the pleasant and the good. ^ 
is disinterested. It is universally valid. 

For a clear understanding of the nature of resthetic exper* 
race as distinct from- ordinary determinate empirical experience, 
it is necessary to picture to ourselves Kant’s theory of know- 
ledge os contained in his Critique of Pure Reason. For, the 
technique, which Kant employs in giving an account C 
Ksthetic expenence, is a modified form of that which he uses 
in explaining determinate empirical experience. ^ 

1 . B«r.,2. 2 . 0«i., 110. 


. Ber.,.S0.1. 
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PROBLEM OF THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 

The principal problem of the whole of the Critique of 
Pure Reason is “What and how much may understandirig 
and reason know without all e.xperience ?” (M.JI.XXIII) To 
solve this central problem, Kant analyses human knowledge 
into its elements and shows (i) what are the fundamental 
presuppositions of the very possibility of knowledge (ii) what 
are the elements which are given (iii) how much is contributed 
to it by the nature ' of human mind and (iv) what are the 
different processes involved in its rise ? 


HIS ASSUMPTIONS. 


He assumes (i) that human knowledge’ depends on some- 
thing that is given, it is never productive of its objects 
(ii) that objects of human knowledge are phenomena, but 
things-in-themselves are entirely unknown to us i.e. phenomena 
and things-in-themselves are distinct from each other and (iii) 
that there are different individual knowing minds’. , 
.ESTHETIC AND SENSIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


His analysis of human knowledge into its elements reveals 
two sources’ from which it springs (i) sensibility and (ii) 
understanding. The former receives what is given from 
outside. It is affected in a certain way by the given. The 
given is represented in it. The given appears in it, not as a 
correct representation of that which is given, but ns transformed 
by the conditions in which everything, given to sensibility, 
must appear. . 


<^1 


The sensibility is passive. It does not react on what 
comes to it from outside. But it is like n mirror, which does 
not give faithful reflection, in which everything that is reflected 
appears distorted. It is like the rays of the sun which make 
the drops of water in the sky appear to us as rainbow. 


1, Cm„18. 


2. Vol* 1, Tl, 


3. KLM,!40-l. 
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./.r^sthetic'is the science of rules. of_,sen5ibUity_ih_gep®££!* 
Just as • Logic is the science of .rules of .understaodicg* 
thus partly seems to accept Bnumgarten|s yiesv of ffiSthetjc-ifl-S?- 
f ar as he hol^ ^at esthetic is the science of sensible .knowledge, 
i.e.- knowledge that sensibility yields. But he refute the view 
of Baumgarten and consequently that of Leibniz and Wolff 
from whom the former inlierited it, that sensible knowledge is 
confused knowledge'. 

fundamental nature of sensuous 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Sensuous knowledge is intuitive knowledge. It is ^ 
immediate relation to the object. It gives material to 
thought. It is an affection of human mind by what is given- 
It takes place only in so far as the object is given to 'uS- 
necessarily conforms to the a pnori^ forms of sensibility, space 
and time. It does not represent the thing os it is. It 
us the appearance only. It contains a manifold of sense, 
arranged in spatial and temporal order. It is a form of 
knowledge prior to reaction of understanding on it. It is » 
form of knowledge, the contents of which have not been 
organised according to any category of understanding. It ^ 
singular idea as opposed to concept which is a general idea®. K 
has no elements, which may be apprehended as common to 
other ideas. 

INTUITION AND PHENOMENON. ^ f 

The undefined object of an intuitive or sensuous knowledge' 
■as presented above, is phenomenon*. Phenomenon has two 
aspects ( 1 ) matter and (ii) form. That which corresponds to 
sensation is called the matter and 'that which causes tl’® 
manifold matte r to be perceived as arranged in a certain 

i. M. M., 8W3. ' ■ ■ ^ 

3. Pat., Vol. I. 9i. 


2. Ca8.,4. 

. 4. IL M., 10. 
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is called its form. Intuitio a,, therefore, is nothing but repre- 
sentation of appearance. The things, which we see in intuition; 
are not by themselves what we see, nor are their relations by 
themselves such as they appear to us. If* we eliminate the 
subject from our intuition, not only all qualities, relations 
of objects in .space and time, but also space and time would 
disappear. For, they do not exist by themselves, but in the 
Subject only, 

PHENOMENA AND NOUMENA. 

Kant holds that just as a person, before whose eyes blue 
glasses are permanently and irremovably fixed, can never know 
the real and true colours of the objects of sight ; for, to him 
everything must look blue, irrespective of the true colour of 
each thing ; so human, beings cannot know the things-in-them- 
selves as they really are : for, time and space are the two 
universal and necessary conditions of all knowledge and, 
therefore, human mind can never know the objects of its 
knowledge as they are independently of the aforesaid condi- 
tions of all knowledge. That there is something beyond the 
immediate object of knowledge, the phenomenon or the appea- 
rance, Kant has not the least doubt about. The very fact 
that there is appearance means that there is reality which 
appears. The very fact that the person with blue glasses 
permanently on his eyes sees something, means that there is 
'something, whatever may be its colour. Though there may 
be a mistake about the colour of the thing, yet there can be 
no mistake about the veiy’ being of it. 

Kant’s argument • may be fallaciou?, there may be an 
element ol inconsistency in the doctrine, but he holds fast to 
this doctrine. Kant is in no doubt that the world, that is 

given to us through senses, is not the real world, the world of 

" ' 

3S 
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things as they are in themselvM. It is only the appearance. 
He is equally free from doubt about the reality that lies beyond 
the appearance, the world of things-in-themselvesi the noumeaa. 

KANT IS NOT A SUBJECTIVIST. 

The view of the object of intuition, ns phenomenon, as 
has. been presented above, does not mean that Kant is a 
subjectivist, that the individual mind is self*confined, that each 
individual can know only what is within himself and that 
there is no common objective world. For, such a view would 
make impossible the co-operation of many individuals in respect 
of one and the same object. There being no object outside the 
individual mind and consequently no common world, according 
to subjectivism, how could there be anything, towards which 
the activities of many could be directed ? 

' Kanti therefore, admits that the world, which we knQW > 
lasts through time, is made up of Derinjm go^ 
subsUnc es acting upon o ne anothe r in accordance with^c aujal 
law, is^ m mon to gjl human beings and thToS ^^ 
jcientific investigation . He distinguishes between the tiffl^* 
order of individual sensations and that of the objective events. 
Accordingly he maintains that though only a part of the 
objective whole stimulates our senses at a time, yet that does 
not mean that whole does not exist. Though we may be 
able to see only the front of the page, which we are reading- 
ye t at does not mean that its back does not exist. 

He accepts the conclusions of the contemporary scientist-* 
who distinguished the qualities into (i) primary and fii) sec on- 
“S Locke had done before him ; but he also accepts the 
mundness of criticism levelled against the Lockian positio"- 
His view is that the secondary qualities no less than *= 
primary belong only to the appearance and not to things-ia 
themselves. He, however, does not accept idealism a' 
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Berkeley, nor skepticism of Hume, nor does he accept the 
common sense view of the objective world as composed of 
things-in-themselves, i. e. things as they are independently of 
the constitution of human mind. 

His^ final position may be summed up as follows ; — 

1. The secondary qualities: They depend upon our 
individual sense-organs and upon our position in space. They 
are subjective. _ 

2. The primary qualities : They are objective and 
common to all men. But they also depend upon general 
constitution of human mind, though not upon the peculiar 
constitution of the individual mind. They are not the apparent 
si 2 e, shape and motion, which differ with our different sense- 
organs and our different positions in space. They are determi- . 
nable by scientific measurement and are the same for all men, 

3. The thing-in-itself : It is thoroughly independent of 
human mind. Human mind cannot know it ns it is in itself. 
For, all human knowledge is conditioned. The unconditioned 
as such can never enter human knowledge. The reasoz:, 
however, for Kant’s believing in the thing-in-itself is that he 
draws distinction between knowing and thinking and holds 
that though we cannot know the thing-in-itself, yet we can 
think it. It is not what is given in experience. It is only a 
logical postulate. 

TWO TYPES OF INTUITION. 

Intuition, according to Kant, is of two (1) empirical 

and (ii) pure . The empirical intuition requires the following 
conditions for its rise 

1. The objective world of permanent substances, acting 
on one another, according to causal law, which in itself is 
only an appearance of the reality, the thing-in-itself. 


1. Pau, VoUI,60. 
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.♦ 2. -Sensibility, including both the senses, the outer and the 

•inner, with their respective a priori forms of space and time. ; 

The imity of apperception. We shall deal with it ia 
a subsequent section. 

-What happens, not psychologically, but logically, may be 
Stated as follows : — 

t The external objects affect outer sense. The represen- 
tations, so caused, are arranged according to a priori form of 
die, outer sense. They are taken over by the inner sense, ore 
subjected to its a priori form and so are arranged in temporal 
order. ^ Thus, when the matter, given to sensibility, is arranged 
m spatial and temporal order and is referred to the unity of 
apperception there is empirical mtuition. 

Pure intuition' has no other content than a mere foroi of 
sensibility. We have shown that empirical intuition has tw" 
aspects (i) matter and (ii) form. When, therefore, we eliminate 
Mtter from an intuition and are left with the form only, we 
have pure mtuition. When form is abstracted from matter, 

there rema,^ nothing but a system of relations, he. time or 

spare, m which the appearances stand. A pure iatuition is 
notoag but consciousness of system of relations in isolation 
trom any given matter. 

nature of abstraction in pure intuition. 

maintnine ’ ^ ^P^oking of pure intuition ns due to abstraction, 
involved i “''Straction is distinct from the one, 

instance, wLn^“l7nr2"“I 

colour in a number of objects on 

abstract It from them, we simply ignore the differences ia the 

gu en objects and consider redness in separation from them as 

eir common mrk. Such a concept is not independent of 
espeneace. If space and time were abstractions of this lypa- 
1. Pat., Vol. I. 104. : ^ 
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it would have been ridiculous for Kant to assert their a priori 
nature. 

Kant, therefore, holds that the ideas of space and time 
are not the concepts of the features or relations, common to 
different sensible objects. In intuiting space and time, we do 
not abstract common relational qualities of things, but simply 
leave out or eliminate spatial and temporal objects and are 
thus left with space and time as individual wholes. 

SYNTHESIS OF APPREHENSION IN INTUITION. 

It has been stated above that intuition contains a 
manifold and that sensibility is a passive faculty of mind, 
according to Kant, If we analyse the meaning of “Manifold’* 
or “Manifoldness" we discover that it involves the idea of 
; unity in multiplicity. Therefore, iP we are to be aware of a 
r manifold we must be aware both of its unity and of its 
‘ multiplicity; (i) we must be aware of the parts of t he manifol d 
f in differe nt succ essive moments, we must “run^ thr ough** the 
, parts of the manifold and (ii) hold together these parts, 

‘ prod uce some k ind of u nity in the multipTIci ty. 

This is the farthest point, this is the extrem e limit, t o 
w hich ^ant lias been able to carry his a nalysis of human 
knowledge in to its elements. The clement so revealed is an 
isolated and unrelated sensedmpressio n, free from temporal 
and spatial relations : for, both involve s uccession and, there - 
f ore, multiplicit y. 

This stage in the logical process of the rise of knowledge 
IS totally indefinable. It is not even intuition. It is not even 
awareness of externality. It is a mere idea, which Locke 
called notion, a mere isolated affection of the mind, as indicated 
: by the full description of the synthesis^ of apprehension as 

[ 1. FbU, Vol 1. 357. 2. M. M.. i>5. 3. I'at., Vol. iTm 
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-the synthesis of apprehension of ideas, ns motlifications of 

the mind in intuition.” These ideas are merely 

so far ns for mere apprehension, considered m a s ra 

from thonglrt, they are not the ideas of an object. 

it is not quite accurate to describe them ns subjective, 

for mere apprehension, they are not modifications o 

subject as distinct from the object. The ideas g 

to belong to an object when they are subjected to tne j __ 

of thinking ; and so long as tliere is no objective conscion^^^^ 

there can be no subjective consciousness either. 

and object are correlative terms and always imply nan 

Tims, when Kant talks of “running through as a P 

of the synthetic process, he means that logically the pat 

the manifold are referred to the empirical consciousnes 
after another in quick succession, ^ 

But Kant believes in the momentnriness of the a 
of sensibility. When, therefore, the mind passes on t°ni 
part of the manifold to another, the former 
therefore, holds that the synthesis of apprehension in ra^ 


involves another synthesis i.e. the synthesis of repro' 


duotio”' 


SYNTHESIS OF REPRODUCTION IN 


imagination'- 


(tt= 


The isolated points in the affection of sensibi 
different units, which, taken together, constitute the 

of an intuition) are, no doubt, momentary. They come 
But this does not mean that they are completely tirx 
lost to the mind. The affections, which are once pr° 


the sensibility, can be reproduced even after tliey 


The isolated parts of the sensuous manifold can 


be repro' 


lost- 

idot^ 


and are reproduced after they are no longer beinj 


. given- 


there! 


fore- 


The synthesis of reproduction in imagination, *- 
consists in producing again, in imagination, the elemen 


sensuous manifold, which have come and gone, 
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them together before the mind. Kant admits a separate faculty 
of mind, which makes synthesis of reproduction possible. It 
is called imagination. 

INTUITION IS BUND. 

In the introduction to the second part of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, entitled *^EIements of Transcendentalism” Kant 
states his view about the relation between sensibility and 
understanding and so between intuition and concept as 
follows' i ’ — 

“Our knowledge springs from two fundamental sources 
of our soul ; the first receives representations (receptivity of 
impressions) ; the second is the power of knowing an object by 
these representations (spontaneity of concepts). By the first 
an object is given to us, by the second the object is thought 

.Intuition, therefore, and concepts constitute the 

elements of all our knowledge, so neither concepts without an 
intuition corresponding to them, nor intuition without concepts 
can yield any real knowledge,” 

By receptivity he means sensibility and by spontaneity he 
means understanding, as he makes it clear in the very next 
page. The former is the power of receiving representations 
when it is affected in any way by external objects. And the 
latter is the power of producing representations. The former 
yields sensuous intuition, when the sensuous manifold is arranged 
in temporal and spatial order through synthesis of apprehension 
involving synthesis of reproduction. It is due to cooperation 
.of sensibility and imagination. The latter enables us to think 
the objects of our sensuous intuition. It enables us to bring 
the object of sensuous intuition under a concept, that it 
produces a prion*. Both of these faculti<s arc equally impor- 
tant. For, if there be no sensibilitj', the objects would not bo 


1. M. M.,40. 
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giyea to us. And if there be no* understanding the objects * 

would hot be thought. It is intuition that supplies contents' 

to thought. ^Thoughts without contents are empty, infmVion* 
without concepts are Hind.' Knowledge is the joint product 
of sensibility and understanding. They have their exclusive 
and unchangeable functions. Sensibility cannot think, *nor call 
understanding see. ' ' ' 

We have so far been concerned with the presentation of 
the process and the faculties involved in the rise of intuitioD._ 
We have shown that intuition is due to co-operation of two 
faculties of mind (i) sensibility and (ii) imagination and that 
it is a product of synthesis of apprehension involving that of 
reproduction in imagination. But all this can produce, 
knowledge,-but only blind intuition. Kant’s position, reached 
so far, may be stated as follows ^ 


The first, that must be given to us ft priori for the 
of knowledge of all objects, is the manifold of intuition. Th£ 
second is.the synthesis of this manifold by means of 
nation. The concepts add the third contribution towards the 
knowledge of an object and rest on understanding. 

(;;:^Ktuition as common element in both 
empirical and esthetic experiences. 


Im his Critique of Pure Reason. Kant is free from 
he propounds in his third CritiqWi 
ritiqne of Judgement. In f„ct, the Esthetic thcor)' 
viem "(U shnpe in his mind. Th® 

•I , ”"1 "h'ch he mnintnins here, is thnt knowlcdg S ^ 
nnV ‘hrough^^o operation of sen^ibditv. imng imdi'’'' 

anoj ^l p,assively .cceives the giv®" 

“■told. reproduces tl.o m,inifold in temporal 

and rprtml order and holds it together and thus produces 
intuition, which is blind. So far and no farther is the sphere 
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of Esthetic,' as distinct from that of Logic. It is this blind 
intuition (which is the joint product of sensibility and repro- 
ductive imagination, independently of any influence of the 
understanding or its a priori rules, which it produce) to .which 
he refers in the context of aesthetic experience, when he 
holds the aesthetic experience to be the experience of harmony 
between free ima^ation and free understanding, bound 
up with the mere apprehension of the form of an object of 
intuition* 

The treatment of sensibility in isolation from understand- 
ing, therefore, in *‘the Transcendental Esthetic’* seems to have 
a meaning in relation to the Critique of Judgement. It definitely 
marks out the elements, which are common to both the ex- 
periences, the empirical and the aesthetic. It states the process 
that is common to all experiences which are related to sensi- 
bility. The process, that distinguishes the esthetic experience 
from the empirical, begins after the completion of the intuitive 
process. The process, which is distinctive of the determinate 
empirical experience, is the synthesis of recognition in concept. 

SYNTHESIS OF RECOGNITION IN CONCEPT. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant speaks of the 
categories of thought as the products of understanding. They 
are the rules, in accordance with which s^mthetic unity is pro- 
duced in tlic manifold of sensuous intuition. They arc a priori 
i.c. necessary and universal. There can be no determinate 
cognition of an object unless the tnnnifold of sensuous intuition 
Eis been united in accordance with the said rules of under- 
standing and the unification is recognised to be in such occord. 

It lias to be clearly remembered in this connection that 
Kant is here speaking of the determinate empirical experience’ 
only and lltat tlic necessity and unhTrsality, which he attributes • 
to the ca{cgt»ies of understanding, is only of limited nature,' 
39 
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inasmuch as it holds good of the determinate empirical experi- 
ence only and not of the jestbetic experience. In fact, Kant*s 
main effort in the Critique of Judgement is to distinguish 
lesthetic experience from the empirical and to show that the 
distinction primarily consists in the freedom of esthetic experi- 
ence from the a prton rules of the understanding, i.e. categories 
of thought. 

Knowledge of an object at the empirical level is not 
mere consciousness of undefined sense-data in temporal and 
spatial order. We know an object when a definite picture,— 
made up of the given manifold, each element of which is 
related to others in a definite manner and possesses a general 
character, by which it is distinguished from the rest,— has 
been constructed. Kant, therefore, maintains that in human 
consciousness at the empirical level productive synthesis of 
imagination is chained down to certain definite conditions by 
the understanding. He holds that it is in the nature of human 
mind, the human mind is so constituted, that, for empirical 
knowledge, it combines the elements of the manifold in accord- 
ance with certain rules of synthesis, which He a priori 
in the understanding. The distinctive process involved in 
empirical knowledge consists in the activity of ‘productive’ 
imagination. Imagination reproduces elements of intuition and 
puts each in definite relations to other elements in accordance 
with the a priori rule of understanding. . It does not represent 
such- elements as merely a state of the subject. Rather 
it represents the various elements as parts of an image which 
is made according to rule. 

Recognition, involved in synthesis of recognition in 
concept, consists in cognising again, this time in the 
image that has been constructed by imagination, the 
rule of synthesis which lies a prion in the understanding. 
We know nn objectSivhen the particular image, that is 
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(Constructed by imagination out of the given sense-data,' 
according to a general rule, is recognised as on instance of the 
operation of the general rule i.e. when we subsume a 
particular under a universal. Mind is aware ' of the 
categories of understanding in isolation, prior to their . applica- 
tion in subsumption of the given manifold, arranged in 
temporal and spatial order, under them. When the given 
manifold is apprehended as subsumed under a category, it is 
cognised again, not in isolation, but in the image that is 
constructed by imagination in accordance with a Scheme. 

The categories of understanding are the most general 
rul^ of such synthesis. Every synthesis of recognition is 
necessarily and universally in accordance with them. They 
are a priori. Human knowledge at the empirical level is 
impossible without their operation. Synthesis of recognition, 
is, therefore, the most important and culminating point in the 
process of determinate knowledge at the empirical level. 

TRANSCENDENTAL APPERCEPTION AS THE ' 

■ FUNDAMENTAL PRESUPPOSITION OF • 

ALL EXPERIENCES. 

In the Critique' of Pure Reason, Kant emphatically 
asserts : — 

“No knowledge can take place in us, no conjunction or 
unity of one kind of knowledge with another, without that 
unity of consciousness which precedes all data » of intuition, 
and without reference to which no representation of objects " is 
possible. This pure, original and unchangeable consciousness 
I shall call transcendental apperception. That it deserves such a 
name may be seen from the fact that even the purest objecHye 
unity, namely, that of the concepts a priori (space and time), 
is possible only by a reference of a 11 intuitions to it 

1. M. M., 88. ‘ ; 
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The' same transcendental unity of apperception constitutes, 
mail possible phenomena which may come together in our 
experience, a connection oE all these representations according 
to'laws.” 

It ' is a fundamental assumption of Kant that the 
representation of combination can never be given through sense. 
He holds that the conception of combination involves (i) 
manifold (ii) synthesis of manifold and (iii) representation of 
synthetic unity, which is necessary for all knowledge. The 
representation of unity, involved in combination, is n distinctive 
and additional factor in both manifold and synthesis. For, 
it conditions the consciousness of synthesis and, therefore, 
cannot be its outcome.' This representation of unity, which 
• is‘ a constituent element of the conception of combination^ is 
not that which is expressed through the category of unity, but. 
that of unity of apperception or transcendental self-conscious- 
ness. It is the highest and most universal form of unity. 
For, itis the presupposition of unity of all concepts. 

If we study the above quotation in the light of this 
fundamental assumption, we find that Kant maintains that our 
consciousness (i) of pure intuition (ii) of individual objects and 
(hi) of nature, which is notbing but a combination - of all 
determinate cogmtions accor^ng to laws, presupposes the unity 
of apperception. 

UNITY OF APPERCEPTION AND PURE INTUITION. 

The experience, on the basis of which Kant attempts, 
to prove t^t the umty of apperception is the fundamental 
condition of all experiences, is the experience of time. For, 
time-experience is a fact, the actuality of which cannot be 
challenged^. It is an unquestionable possession of human 

1. K.^.,284. 

2. K.S.,243. 
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mind. It is n factual tapericnce. This factual e.\-perience is 
a serial experience. In order, therefore, to intuit the series, 
we have to apprehend each content separately and then to 
reproduce and hold together all the contents and to recognise 
that what is being held together is just what was given in 
succession. There are two things to be noted in this connection, 
(i) that the intuition of time, in order that it may become my 
intuition, has got to be referred to my self-consciousness ; 
“I intuit” must accompany it ; and (ii) that there must be 
persistent consciousness of “I intuit”, lasting through serial 
apprehension, subsequent reproduction and holding together. 

For, if the “I intuit” were not to accompany the affections 
of inner sense, which constitute different members of the series, 
which, held together, make the intuition of time, these affec- 
tions would be nothing to me. They would exist as little for 
me as do those which are related to the “I intuit” of an 
individual different from me. Kant, therefore, holds that 
unity of apperception or self-consciousness is that element in 
intuitive experience, which, when accompanying the intuitive 
proce^, makes the intuition “my intuition”, as distinct from 
that of another individual i.e. makes the intuitive experience 
possible for me. He also bolds that this self-consciovsoess is 
permanent and not changing. For, if it were not so, conscious- 
ness of the series as a whole would be out of the question. 
The idea would become clearer if we discuss the unity of . 
apperception in the context of an empirical concept. 

Let IK, for instance, take the number “six” and find out 
how is this unitary experience possible. In order that such an 
experience may be - possible, the -successive members of the 
series, for example, a, b, c, d, e, f, must he held together 
simultaneously before the mind. If, therefore, the earlier 
members of the series from ‘a’ to *e’ were gone from conscious- 
ness, before mind could reach the last member of the scries ‘f. 
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U could uol Vmvc been appvcbcndcd ns having ^ ^ emhers 
them. The synthesis ol apprehension of the succcssis e m 
of the scries is, therefore, absolutely necessary. 

But every impression being momentary, the carher 
of the series have come and gone, where is then the 
which the mind can eyiithetizc ? Synthesis of apprchensio^ 
has, therefore, to be supposed to be conditioned by sy^nthes'^ 
of tepioduction in imagination. 


contents 

mute*' 


. . But without the consciousness that tlie images* noW 
present before mind, are the same as those which came before 
it a little while ago, or at least, that they represent or stand 
for the contents, which mind has just experienced, the repro- 
ductive activity of, imagination would be useless. For, each 
representation would, in that case, be a new experience and os 
such perfectly unrelated to what has gone before, and, there- 
fore, not a reproduction of the contents of the former experience, 
but an original production. Recognition is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary for the consciousness of number six and so of time. 


But recognition is recognition of a succession as forming a 
unity or whole. This unity is based on a concept, which 
unites into a single representation a manifold that has been 
successively intuited and then subsequently reproduced. 
Synthesis of recognition, thus, takes place in and through 
empirical concepts. In the present case the unifying empirical 
concept is the number sbc. 

Kant’s deduction of the subject is chiefly based upon the 
third synthesis. Just as apprehension depends upon repro- 
- duction and both rest on recognition, so recognition presupposes 
a still further condition, and that is self-consciousness. For, 
recognition of the reproduced images, as standing for past 
experiences, can he possible only in so far as there is an abiding 
self, which is conscious of its identity throughout the succession. 
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Thus, an analysis of our serial consciousness of time, 
number or line leads to the conclusion that it is conditioned by 
complex synthetic processes and that these ^theses pre- 
suppose a unity, which finds twofold expression for itself, 
objectively through a concept and subjectively in self-conscious- 
ness. 

UNITY OF APPERCEPTION IS TRANSCENDENTAL. 

Self-consciousness, which has been shown to be the ground 
of possibility^ of all empirical experiences, because it is the 
presupposition of the synthesis of recognition, is itself empirical. 
Kant, therefore, maintains that the ultimate ground of possibility 
of all consciousness and, therefore, also of empirical self- 
consciousness is the transcendental unity of apperception. It 
precedes experience as its a priori condition. 

. The transcendental self has no content of its own, through 
which it can know itself. It is a mere identity "1 am I”. It 
is a mere form, through which the contents, which never 
constitute the self, are yet apprehended as objects to the self. 
Thus, though the self in being conscious of time or duration 
must be conscious of itself as identical throughout the 
succession of its experiences, yet that identity can never be 
discovered in those experiences. It can only be thought ns 
a condition of them. It conditions memory and, therefore, 
cannot be substituted by it. It can never be found among 
appearances. 

Thus we get two important conclusions : — 

1. All consciousness involves self-consciousness. 

2. Self-consciousness is a mere form in terms of which 
the contents, which do not constitute the self, are apprehended 
as existing for the self. 


1. K. S., S50. 
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-From' the second conclusion it is clear that there can be 
no such thing as pure seU-coi^iousness i.c. a consciousness, 
in which the self is aware of itself and of nothing else. Self- 
consciousness to be aware of itself must at the same time be 
a consciousness of something that is not-self. In itself it -is 
a mere form. * 

The points discussed so far may be summarised as 
follows r— 

' • 1. Consciousness of time, as a form of change, involves 

empirical self-consciousness. 

2. Empirical self-consciousness is conditioned by 
transcendental self-consciousness. 

3. Transcendental self-consciousness is itself conditioned 
by consciousness of object. 

Thus, it is evident that, according to Kant, self-conscious- 
ness and consciousness of object mutually condition each 
other ; only through the consciousness of both simultaneously, 
can the consciousness of either be possible. 

EMPIRICAL AND TRANSCENDENTAL SELF. 

Empirical' self is nothing but the consciousness of self 
according to determinations of our state in inner perception. 
It is always in the process of change. It cannot be represented 
to he numerically identical. It is an element in the experience 
as a whole. The Transcendental self is a condition, which 
precedes all experiences and renders them possible. This 
is original unchangeable consciousness. 

Kant holds that consciousness of the self consists in the 
awareness of its own unceasing activities. As consciousness 
of activity, it is cuijrPpp^^tinct in nature and origin from all 
apprehe nsions of sense-isi^ressions. This consciousness of uni ty 

1. K. 3.7207.8.^ ^ 
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and identity of the self is obtained by attending, to ’^actions' df 
mind on the occasion of experience. • ^ 

■ It precedes all data of intuitions. It is only in relation^ 
to this self that all representations of objects are .possible; --K 
combines all appearances, which are capable of co-existing in 
one experience, according to laws. - , 

The nnity'of apperception is the sole source of all umty;> 
The unity of a concept, which serves as rule in the organisation; 
of the manifold of outer sense, depends upon this unity -of 
apperception. For, unity of consciousness, involved in a 
concept, would be impossible if the mind qould not bscome 
conscious of identity of its function whereby it combines tho' 
manifold synthetically in one knowledge. But how c0uld> 
there be the consciousness of identity of synthetical activity,] 
involved in the combination of manifold into one concept, 
unless the mind, (the self, the apperception) were conscious of 
identity of itself. ' ; 

Thus, mind’s original and necessary consciousness of 
identity of itself, according to Kant, is a consciousness* of 
equally necessary unity of synthesis of all appearances according 
to concept. For, mind could not think of identity of itself in' 
the manifold of representations, if it were not conscious of 
identity of its action, whereby it unites the manifold' of 
sensation into one concept. 

Even the purest objective unity of the a priori concepts; 
space and time, is possible only through relation of intuitionsf 
to the transcendental apperception. The numefical'unity'.of 
apperception is the a priori condition of all concepts. Even 
the notion of the transcendental object*, Kant maintains, is 
formed on the analogy of the unity of apperception. It is 
simply opposite counterpart of the unity of the self. -It id 
nothing but the subjective representation of the subject itself^ 

iT'EaiiTzoir ^ e. k.s.,co9. 
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He argues “1 would not represent anytHng as outside me and 
so make the subjective appearances into objective experience, 
if the representations were not related to something wluch is 
parallel to my ego.” 

Thus, it has been shown how the process involved in the 
rise of the assthettc experience k the same as that of the 
determinate empirical experience up to the intuition of the 
given. And it will be demonstrated subsequently how the 
technique, employed by Kant to explain the distinction of 
Eesthedc experience from others, is just a modified form of 
that adopted to explain the xise of the empirical knowledge, 
e.g. imagination, understanding and judgement. But before 
dealing with these aspects of mind in the context of sesthetics, 
let us refresh our memory of the resthetic ideas of his 
predecessors and his criticism of them, which led to the 
formulation of the sesthetc problem, dealt with in the Critique 
of Judgement. 

^ r^STHETlC IDEAS OF KANT'S PREDECESSORS. 

' The effort of the immediate predecessors of Kant was (i) to 
mark off the sphere of esthetics from those of logic, ethics 
and other branches of philosophy ; (ii) to show that aesthetic 
experience belongs to a human faculty distinct from reason on 
the one hand and sensibility ou the other ; (iii) to prove that 
■esthetic experience is distinct from determinate empirical 
experience in so far as it is free from interest in the material 
aspect of the presented : and (iv) to distinguish between pure 
and relative beauty no less than between beautiful and sublime. 

Thus, Baumgarten declared that the problems of art form 
the subject-matter of a separate science. Addison ^ asserted the 
pleasures of imagination to be less refined than those of reason 
and less gross than those of sense. Shaftesbury, Hutcheson 
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and Kaimes pointed out disinterestedness of sesthetic experimce.- 
Burke wrote on beautiful and sublime drawing attention to 
their mutual distinction. 

KANT’S CRITICISM OF BAUMGARTEN. 

y 

Before Kant, the problem of sesthetics was attempted from 
the point of view of Leibnizian philosophy, as did Baumgarten, 
or from psychological point of view, as did Addison and 
Burke. He criticises the view of Baumgarten, who asserted 
the ffisthetic experience to be confused knowledge of perfection, 
as follows : — 

1. It is difficult to find how confusion* in our know- 
ledge is related to pleasing form. 

2. Few people have a clear conception of what is right. 
Is the confused conception of right, therefore, to be looked 
upon as identical with resthetic experience ? 

3. Clearness* of knowledge differs from confusion only 
in quantity. The more concentration on an object one is 
able to achieve, the clearer is the conception that one is able 
to get Quantitative difference, therefore, cannot constitute 
the distinctive feature of resthetic experience. 

4. Perfection has nothing to do with esthetic experience. 

For, perfection may mean the unity of manifold and complete- 
ness of a given object in all details. But the fact that an 
object is complete, does not make it beautiful. Perfection 
may also mean that the object, which possesses it, fulfils a 
purpose. But sesthetic experience is free from the idea of 
purpose that an object serves. ■ ' 

KANTtS CRITICISM OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. 

The psychological school attempts the problem of sesthe- 
»• Ber., 77. 2. OS., 334. • ■' 
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tics froih'tlie point of view of empirical psychology. \It offers 
fm-e-vplanation of resthetic experience in terms of generalisa- 
tions based on observed facts. Such an explanation cannot 
justify the claim of esthetic experience to universal validity. 
For, universal Validity comes from a jiriort conditions only. 




EVOLUTION OF ESTHETICS IN KANT’S HIND. ■ 
r . Kant’s philosophy is the philosophy of the a priori. His 
chief contribution to resthetics, therefore, is naturally’ his 
establishing the fundamental a priori princi ple o f judgement 
of tastejo^ which esthetic experience is due. This principle, 
according to him, is nothing else than the principle oLpurposive- 
ness without purpose or subjective, purposiveness. In his'eariier 
writtags, however, he held the taste to be simply empirical.' 
For instance, in the first edition of his Critique of Pure Reason, 
he held’ that Baumgarten’s attempt to base taste. on reason 
was hopeless. For, it is empirical. 


- ■ In the second edition of the said Critique, horvever, he 
inodified hi& position in regard to Baumgarten’s view and said ; 
"Taste in its main sources is empirical.’’ It was only when 
his philosophical ideas had attained full maturity that he was 
able to discover that Tasle has an a priori principle. 

KANT’S ADVANCE ON HIS PREDECESSORS. 


.. Before Kant there were two co'nfending', schools, of 
thought, one.led by e.mpirici5t Locke and the other propound- 
ed, by -rationalist Leibniz. The,’ .former ’emphasisea ■ the 
hnportance of sense-perceplion and experience .of the real 
objective world. He held that mind is a blank sheefof paper 

and the impressions coming through various senses are printed 

on It. The latter, however, minimised the importance of 
sensation and emphasised that of reason. He maintained 
thdt knowledge, howsoever it may s'tari, ih oidw to be know- 
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ledge, must be certain and demonstrable. Kant reconciled them 
by giving equal importance to both. He held that sensations' 
without form are blind and form without sensations is empty. 
He maintained that sense-experience supplies the matter of know- 
ledge and reason gives the forms. But his real contribution is 
not so much the demonstration of interdependence of sensibility 
and reason in .bringing about knowledge as the discovery of 
the a priori. The problem that he tackles is *‘What is the 
general constitution of mind, which is presupposed by such sys- 
tems of knowledge as geometry and physics and what is it in 
human mind which makes ethics and aesthetics possible ? *’And 
his answer is (i) that it is the a priori character of space 
and time, of causality, of moral law and freedom and of 
the principle of purposiveness without purpose, that makes 
geometry, physics, ethics and esthetics respectively possible 
and (ii) that unity of apperception, and not a soul*substance, 
is necessary presupposition of all experiences. He differs 
from Hume in so far as he holds* the synthetic activities to .be 
0 priori and not merely customary, as Hume held them to be. 

r Kant' builds up a system out of topics, dealt with in 
isolation by his predecessors. He shows in a ^stematic 
manner the philosophical presuppc«itions of aesthetic experi- 
ence. He determines the exact place of zesthetic experience 
in the total body of experience and relates it to a human 
faculty (taste), distinct from sensibility and reason. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE CRITIQUE OF : > 

JUDGEMENT. 

In his Critique of Practical Reason also Kant followed 
the same trnnscendentol method as he had done in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. Just as he had explained the 
necessity and universality of knowledge, embodied in geometry; 
and physics, in terms of a priori forms of space, time and 
causality, so be explained Man's sense of duly in terms 
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tics from the point of view of empirical psychology. ^ It offers 
&n* explanation of lesthetic experience in terms of generalisa- 
tions based on obser\’ed facts. Such an explanation cannot 
justify the claim of esthetic experience to universal validity. 
For, universal validity comes from a j>riori conditions only. 


EVOLUTION OF ^ESTHETICS IN KANT’S MIND. • 
r . Kant’s philosophy is the philosophy of the a priori. His 


chief contribution to aesthetics, therefore, is naturally his 
^tablishing the fundamental a jiriori principl e o f judgement 
of taste. to which asthetlc experience is due. This principle, 
according to him, is nothing else than the principle oLpurposive- 
ness without purpose or subjective purposiv^ess. In his'earlier 
writingSj however, he held the taste to be simply empirical.^ 
For instance, in the first edition of his Critique of Pure Reason, 
he held' that Baumgarten’s attempt to base taste on reason 
was hopeless. For, it is empirical. 


In the second edition of the said Critique, however, he 
hiqdified hi^ position in regard to Baumgarten’s view and said : 
“Taste in its main sources is empirical.” It was only when 
his philosophical ideas had attained full maturity that he was 
able to discover that Taste has an a priori principle. 


KANT’S ADVANCE ON HIS PREDECESSORS. 

Before Kant there were two contending schools of 

fought, one led by empiricist Locke and the other propoimd. 

ed,;by -rationalist Leibniz. The' .former 'emphasised -the 
rajportance of sense-perception and experience ,of the real 
objective world. He held that mind, is a blank sheet of paper 

and the impressions coming through various senses are printed 

on It. The latter, however, minimised the importance of 
sensation and emphasised that of reason. He maintained 
th dt knowledge, how-soe% -er it may start, in oider to be fcnow- 
I. GIL. S2G. ^ L 7T~~7 ~‘ — 
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in the closing paragraph of his preface : — 

“Here then I end my whole critical undertaking. I shall 
proceed without delay to the doctrinal part in order to profit, 
as far as is possible, by the more favourable moments of my 
increasing years^.” 

. But before he had proceeded very far with the Critique 
of Practical Reason, he realised that he had not given any 
satisfactory account of the phenomena of feeling^. He, there- 
fore, adopted a threefold classification of the higher mental 
faculties (i) Understanding (ii) Reason and (iii) Judgement, 
corresponding to three ultimate modes of consciousness. Thus, 
according to Kant, understanding is the faculty of knowledge : 
reason is the faculty of desire as will : and judgement is the 
faculty of feeling of pleasure and pain. And be maintains that 
the third Critique, which is concerned with the faculty of 
judgement, bridges the gulf between the two earlier Critiques. 
For, judgement corresponds to the-’ , feeling of pleasure and 
pain ; and therefore, just as the feeling of pleasure is inter- 
mediate between our perception of an object and our desire to 
possess it, so the judgement occupies a place between under- 
standing and reason. 

Kant states his view on this topic in the third section of 
his introduction to the Critique of Judgement as follows* : — 

“And as pleasure or pain is necessarily combined with 
the faculty of desire,.. ....... we may also suppose that the 

judgement will bring about a transition from the pure faculty 
of knowledge, the realm of natural concepts, to the realm of 
concept of freedom,” 

Hence the Critique of Judgement completes the under- 
taking of criticism. In it, the problems, stated in the 

1. Btt, S. 2. Ba„XVt, S. Her, M. 
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of a priori condition of freedom of will, freedom to 
carry out the dictates of the sense of duty, which is expr^sed 
in categorical imperatives. Freedom of will is not a link Jn 
the causal chain. It is independent in the initiation of action. 
The idea of causality, which had been the most important 
■ scientific principle in the field of physical sciences, was found 
to be inoperative and was substituted by freedom of will in 
the field of morality. Hence causality and freedom turned 
out to be two opposing principles and needed reconciliation. 
For, if they were such oj^osing forces in separate worlds, 
morality would have no infiuence on the real world and would 
remain an empty ideal. The problem, therefore, that Kant 
faces in his Critique of Judgement, is, what is the link that 
binds together the two : how can the opposition between 
causality and freedom be reconciled ? And he holds that 
reflective judgement constitutes the required link. 

' . Kant states the problem of the Critique of Judgement 
in his preface to it as follows 

“(i) Whether now the judgement, which in the order of 
qur cognitive faculties forms a mediating link between Under- 
standing and Reason, has also principles (i priori for itself ; 
(u) whether these are constitutive or merely regulative (thus 
pointing out no special realm) ; and (ill) whether they give a rule 
a priori to the feeling of pleasure and pain, as the mediating 
link between the cognitive faculty and the faculty of desire*.'’ 

SOLUTION. ' 

Kant spent his whole life in trying to establish better 
than any of his predecessors the exact place "(in our total body 
of knowledge) (i) of mathematics and physics and (ii) of 
ethics and religion. It was only' towards the close of his 
life that he attempted to do so for aesthetics. He himself says 
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perience, he explains in terms of judgement, understanding and 
imagination to which he attributes functions different from those 
which they perform in giving rise to determinate empirical 
experience. We shall, therefore, present the distinctive 
functions, which he attributes to these faculties in the context 
of Eesthetics. 

JUDGEMENT AS A FACULTY OF MIND. 

Judgement, according to Kant, performs its function of 
binding together the particular and the universal ' , the real 
and the ideal, in two ways. It may proceed from general 
laws of reason and come to particulars. Or it may begin 
with the particular and rise to the universal. The former he 
calls determinant and the latter reflective judgement. The 
taste, as conceived by Kant, is co.acerned with reflective 
judgement. 

JUDGEMENT AS A FORM OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In Kantian philosophy the word “judgement” is used not 
only for a faculty of mind but also for a form of consciousness, 
in which subject is related to predicate in a definite way. 
Thus, Kant uses the word “judgement” in the statement of 
the problem of the first Critique : "Hoiv are synthetic a prim 
judgements possible ?" As such, it is « pricri or a posteriori 
from one point of view and synthetic or analytic from another : 
e.g. “Body b extended.” “Thb body b heavy'“." It is 
n product of the faculty which also b called judgement. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF JUDGEMENT AS 
FACULTY OF MIND. 

Judgement, ns a faculty of mind, fa conceived differently 
in different Critiques. In the Critique of Pure Rcnsoa, it is 
that faculty of mind which enables us to decide whether a 
particular c.a.se is an instance of a universal rule or not*. The 

I. tJor., 10-17. 2. Pri.,3. 3. SI.M.. I0S.S. ” 
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preface, are answered as follows — . ! r ! 

1. Just ns luiderstanding and reason, with which the 
earlier Critiques are concerned, have their a priori principles, 
so does the judgement also. 

2. The principles of judgement are not constitutive like 
those of reason. They are only regulative of experience. 
They do not tell us anything positive about the characteristics 
of objects. They simply indicate the conditions, , under which 
we find it necessary to view the objects. 

3. Esthetics is transcendental philosophy based on 
principle a priori. 

THE NATURE OF 'ESTHETIC JUDGEMENT ABOUT 
v/' BEAUTIFl^ 

Kant, in his Transcendental Logic, demonstrates that 
there are four categories o£ understanding (1) quality (2) 
quantity (3) relation and (4) modality. And presenting the' 
nature oE aesthetic experience, he holds that (i) according to 
quality', it is disinterested (ii) according to quantity, it is 
universal (iii) according to relation, it involves purposiveness 
without deEnite pmpose and (iv) according to modality, it is 
necessary. He draws a distinction between free and dependent 
heauty and holds that aesthetic experience is free from co'ncepts 
and that It is due to an a priori condition and, therefore, it is- 
necessary.^ 

EXPLANATION OF THE TECHNIQUE. 

We have stated in the earlier sections that the process and'- 
technique, involved in intuition, are common to both the deter- 
minate empirical experience and thereslhetio and that the distinc-' 
tive process of the former U represented by synthesis of r oeng ni. 
tion. The distinctive process involved in the rise of resthetio ex-. 
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to make use of the faculty of judgement in order to be able 
to make a practical judgement To look upon an action, 
occurring in the sensible world, ns determined by absolute 
moral law, they have to subsume it under the absolute universal 
law of Reason, It is the practical judgement which makes 
such a subsumption possible. 

The judgement, however, with which Kant is concerned 
in the third Critique, is neither theoretical nor practical. 
It is reflective judgement. * Kant distinguishes the reflective 
judgement from the determinant in section IV of his introduc- 
tion to the Critique of Judgement as follows ; — 

“Judgement* in general is the faculty of thinking the 
particular as contained under the universal. If the universal 
be given, the judgement, which subsumes the particular under 
it, is determinant. But if only the particular be given, for 
which the universal has to be found, the judgement is merely 
reflective.” 

This seems to mean that in the case of determinant judge- 
ment, as presented in the Critique of Pure Reason, the form, in 
accordance with which sense-impressions are to be arranged, lies 
ready in understanding : therefore, as soon as an impression 
occurs, we can predict what other impressions there should be 
and how different impressions are to be related so as to 
correspond to the whole scheme. 

In the case of the reflective judgement, however, the form 
does not lie ready a priori in understanding. As each impres- 
sion arises, mind feels an impulse to reach out to another. 
Thus, there is freedom in the course of assthetic judgement ; 
a given impression reaches out to the next, by a play of 
imagination, unhampered by any rule of understanding, which, 
by its capacity to wide variation, suggests what impressions 
would best fit in witli the one that has already arisen. 
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function of subsuming the particular under the universal 
cannot be ascribed to understanding. For, the characteristic 
function of understanding is to produce the a priori or 
empirical concepts, which are nothing but universal rules ; it 
is not concerned with the sphere of particulars. Kant proves 
by means of various examples that understanding and judge- 
ment are two distinct faculties. A politician, for instance, 
may carry many beautiful political rules in his head and yet, 
in a particular case, he may not be able to decide whether or 
not it is an instance of a universal rule which he knows. Such 
a person lacks, not understanding but judgement. He can 
comprehend the universal in abstraction, but he cannot decide 
whether a particular case, which is before him, comes under 
it or not. Thus, judgement in the first Critique is a faculty 
that relates category and intuition and, therefore, sensibility 
and understanding. It is a connecting link between them. It 
mediates between them. 

It is purely human faculty. It belongs to humanity, 
which is not purely rational,' but rational no less than sensible, 
and which cannot know objects by means of mere thought, 
hut by thought related to intuition. Neither purely rational 
beings (if for the sake of clarifybg the conception of 
judgement, as a faculty, we assui^e the existence of such 
beings) have this faculty nor do the animals have it. This is 
theoretical judgement. 

The function of judgement in the practical field, which 
fe discussed in the Critique of Practical Reason, is quite 
different from that winch it exercises in the theoretical 
field. For, the practical concepts are valid, not only 
for every rational being but also for the absolute being, I] 
God Himself. They are absolute laws. But human beings * 
are partly ratio^l and partly sensible. Therefore, they have 

1. Cm., 164^\ 
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following ilhistrntion will clarify the point in hand i — 

The pure category of ground and coneequent is in itself 
a mere form of thought. It has no reference to time. A 
mere analysis of the category cannot tell ii& whether it will 
apply to objects in time or not. We can, however, introduce 
reference to time. This is exactly what tlie productive imagi- 
nation does in producing the schema of “nece^ary succession 
.in time”. This schema gives a more precise meaning to 
the pure category of ground and consequent. The pure 
category thus gets schematised. The schema of “necessary 
Succession in time” provides a sensuous correlate of the pure 
category and makes possible an application of the pure 
category to appearances. 

Productive imagination* is called productive, because it 
is independent of experience and is at the same time a priori 
condition of experience. The point to be noted here is that 
imagination is not absolutely independent in its activity. It is 
determined' by the laws of the understanding. If there were 
no such laws, it could achieve nothing. 

^ESTHETIC OR FREE IMAGINATION. 

Reproductive imagination- is not free, because it is controll- 
ed by the empirical laws. Productive imagination also' is 
not free, because it depends’ on a priori laws of understanding. 
^Esthetic imagination alone is free because it is independent' 
of. the laws' of understanding. It cannot be’ regarded as' 
reproductive :• for,, that would' mean* its- dependence' on the* 
law of association; It is productive- and- spontaneous. It is’ 
the author of arbitrary forms of possible intuitions. It is not 
chained down to definite laws of understanding. For, in- 
that case also it. would not be able to claim* freedom; Beautiful- 
object furnishes the imagination simply with such a form;- 
containing a combination of manifold,, as imagination in its 

11 Oa«.', 217; 
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■ ■ The idea, contained in the quotation given ahove, will he 
cleater, it we fully grasp the distinction o£ the testhelic or 
Jree imagination Irom thtprodocUve imagination. 

IMAGINATION. 

According to Kant, imagination is of three kinds:* 

(i) Reproductive pi) Productive and (m) Ftee or iEsthetic. 
We have already had an occasion to refer to reproductive 
imagination in the context of synthesis of reproduction in 
imagination. He talks of productive imagination in the context 
of Schematism. 

PRODUCTIVE IMAGINATION. 

To understand the importance of the productive xmagina 
tion it is necessary to remember (i) that Kant is not a faculty- 
psychologist : he does not believe in the actual existence- of 
different faculties of mind, whida perform their ftmctions 
successively, though the word ‘faculty* has been used in the 
translations of his works : he is simply concerned with the 
analysis of what is involved, in human knowledge : and (ii) that 
he assumes productive imagination to solve an outstanding, 
philosophical problem of rdation between the universals and 
particulars, between thought and reality. - 

, According to his philosophy, the categories ate the products 

of pure thought and, therefore, hy themselves,, they have- 
no reference to sensuous appearances. The problem, there- 
fore, arises: how can* we say of.appearances that the 3 "have 
a referents to categories : bow can we subsume an. intuitioni 
under a category : how can theoretic-, judgement arise ? And' 
his solution is that it is, made possible by the- productive- 
imagination, which produces transcendental schemata, which 
contain both, a sensible and an inlelleclual element, and therefore, -- 
are homogenecus with both, categories and' appearances;- The 
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tries to go beyond the limit of experience^ and to present them 
to sense with a completeness, of which there is no example 
in nature. Its creations contain more thought than can ever 
be comprehended in a definite concept, whether empirical or 
a priori. 

CONTENTS OF THE PRODUCT OF ARTISTIC 
GENIUS. 

A creation of artistic genius contains two elements 
(i) concep t and (ii) its attribute s. Kant asserts that artistic 
genius presupposes a ‘definite concept*'^ of the product as its 
purpose. However, this 'concept, ns a rational idea, cannot 
be adequately presented'. It is strictly indefinable : i.e. it 
doss not admit of adequate presentation in words, When, 
therefore, creative imagination takes up this concept for 
conscious elaboration, it builds up an image. This image 
has some elements, which inadequately represent the concept 
But there are otlfer elements also, which are not constituent 
elements of the concept that is presented. These elements are 
the contribution of the creative imagination. They e.xpress 
the consequences, bound up with the concept, and its relation- 
ship to other concepts. They are called “attributes® of an 
object, whose concept, as a rational idea, cannot be adequately 
presented.” 

Suppose creative genius tries to produce in imagination 
an image of Jupitor, ns mighty king of heaven. It will contain 
(i) the forms, which ‘constitute the presentation of some 
elements of the definite but strictly indefinable concept of 
Jupitor, and (ii) the forms, which constitute life eagle with 
the lightning in its claws. The latter is the characteristic 
contribution of creative imagination. It is an ^estbetical 
attribute of the mighty king of heaven. Such creations of 
imagination are not logical attributes. They do not represent 
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freedom, would have produced in nccordancc with, not any 
particular law of the understanding, but only the general law 
of conformity to rule. 


.FREE IMAGINATION AND TASTE AND GENIUS. 

Kant assumes two faculties in the Critique of Judgement : 
tile faculty of judging an object in reference to 
imagination’s free conformity to law : and (ii) Genius, the 
faculty of presenting iesthetical 'ideas*', i.c. such repr'^ntation 
of free imagination ns occasions much thought. No definite 
thought or concept, however, can adequately represent a 
creation of free imagination. Hence Esthetic ideas, which 
Genius presents, cannot be made_ completely intelligible by 
anguage. Kant discusses imagination in the context of both 
taste and genius. Imagination as an aspect of genius, he 
presents ns follows r a • 


of ere'Tt?””'™’ “ ^ P''°'i«ctive faculty, is an aspect 
create Sonius. As such it is so powerful* that it can 
actual ' "'“O' another nature out of the material that 

LT t can ' t imagination and. there- 

2 ‘t can work up the material, supplied to it by nature, 
into something, which is very different from the given and 
w^h surpasses nature. Imagination, in its creations strides 

after something that lies beyond the bounds of emp icarex- 
r“c:n off ^-“f 

reason cannot be brought under a definite concept of under- 
standing, so cannot those of the aesthetic imagination 

Thus, artistic genius with free imagination attempts to 
realise to sense the rational ideas of invisible beings, the 

kingdom of the blessed, hell etc F.r«r, i, ■ 

.t . . . f . * Even when it presents 

the objects of experience such as death, envy and vice, it 
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tries to go beyond the limit of experience' and to present them 
to sense with n completeness, of which there is no example 
in nature. Its creations contain more thought than can ever 
be comprehended in a definite concept, whether empirical or 
a priori, 

CONTENTS OF THE PRODUCT OF ARTISTIC 
GENIUS. 

A creation of artistic genius contains two elements 
(i) concep t and (ii) it s attribut es. Kant asserts that artistic 
genius presupposes a ‘definite concept’^ of the product as its 
purpose. However, this ‘concept, ns a rational idea, cannot 
be adequately presented'. It is strictly indefinable : i.e. it 
does not admit of adequate presentation in words. When, 
therefore, creative imagination takes up this concept for 
conscious elaboration, it builds up an image. This image 
has some elements, which inadequately represent the concept. 
But ■ there are otVfer elements also, which are not constituent 
elements of the concept that is presented.. These elements are 
the contribution of the creative imagination. They e-xpress 
the consequences, bound up with the concept, and its relation- 
ship to other concepts. They ate called “attributes’ of an 
object, whose concept, as a rational idea, cannot be adequately 
presented.” 

Suppose creative genius tries to produce in imagination 
an image of Jupitor, as mighty king of heaven. It will contain 
(i) the forms, which ‘constitute the presentation of some 
elements of the definite but strictly indefinable concept of 
Jupitor, and (ii) the forms, which constitute his eagle with 
the lightning in its claws. The latter is the characteristic 
contribution of creative imagination. It is jCn Eesthetical 
attribnte of the mighty king of heaven. Such creations of 
imagination are not logical attributes. The3’‘'ao not represent 
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the constituents of a logical concept They represent some- 
thing, which gives occasion to the imagination to spread itself 
over a number of kindred representations, which arouse more 
thought than can be expressed in n concept, determined by 
words. They enliven the mind by opening out to it the 
prospect into an illimitable field of kindred representations. 
They are the very life, the spirit or the soul of the product of 
artistic genius. 

FflEE UNDERSTANDING. 

We have already discussed at some length, in an earlier 
section, the part that understanding plays in the rise of 
empirical knowledge. We have shown (i) that intuitions, 
which are due to co-operation of sensibility and imagination, 
are blind, if they be not related to concepts, and concepts 
tyithout intuitions are empty, and (u) that the understanding is 
the faculty of concepts and, therefore, understanding and ima- 
gination are always related in the rise of dfeterminate empirical 
experience. This relation between them in the said experience» 
however, is definite. Imagination in its productive activity is 
controlled by definite and well-defined concepts, which under- 
standing supplies. Imagination submits to the constraint of 
understanding and is subject to the limitation of being conform- 
able to concepts of undetsUmding. Thus, understanding is 
an independent law-giver to imagination in empirical experience. 

In the production of (esthetic object, however, under- 
standing does not so completely control imagination. It gives, 
not any definite rigid Uw. but simply indefinite and flexible 
law. which the imagination can modify and enlarge at pleasure. 
Analj-sis of a product of creative’ genius reveals two aspects 
(1) definite but strictly indefinable concept and (ii) its attri- 

butes. As all concepts belong to understanding, this definite 

but sUictly indefinable and loose concept is the contribution of 
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understanding to the resthetic configuration. Just as loose and 
flexible laws of- the central body of a federation do not 
interfere with the autonomy of autonomous federal units, as 
Kant seems to think, so do not the concepts of understanding 
with the autonomy of imagination.* Imagination is free to 
enlarge and to modify concepts, without being in conflict with 
Understanding. Thus, in resthetical context, understanding 
is spoken of as free, because in giving law to imagination it 
is not Confined to rigid laws, with which it controls the 
productive activity of imagination for empirical experience. 

So far our exposition of freedom of understanding in 
the context of resthetics has been in relation to creation of 
work of art. But it is also free in relation to the experience, 
which such a product arouses in spectator. For, whatever 
creative imagination represents in its product, the understanding 
is able to discover an indefinite law for it, which is very different 
from the fixed ones, with which it controls empirical experience. 
Thus in both, production of work of art and its appreciation, 
there is a happy relation, absence of conflict, harmony, between 
free imagination and free understanding. 

JUDGEMENT OF TASTE. 

Taste'*, as has already been stated, is the faculty 
of judging an object in reference to imagination’s free 
conformity to law. If the imagination is fully controlled 
by definite law, the judgement is theoretical. Hence* in 
judgement of taste imagination’s conformity to law is 
, without law. It is purely subjective agreement of imagination 
and understanding. The mental satisfaction that we find 
in a regular figure, such ns a circle as opposed to an irregular 
scrawled outline, is due to understanding. ■ Taste has nothing 
to do with it. Judgement of taste has nothing to do with 
utility or purpose of the object. It is not concerned with the 
1. OC. S. OG. 8. Bcr.f 0?. 
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consideration of the object in its material aspect. It relates 
to the formal aspect only. ' 

JUDGEMENT OF TASTE IS SUBJECTIVE. 

When we call a thing beautiful or ugly, we are not 
concerned with the object as such. We are concerned with 
the feeling of pleasure or pain, which we feel when we 
represent the object to ourselves. Judgement of taste is 
distinct from logical judgement' in so far ns in the latter case 
we ascribe to object certain properties : e. g. when we say 
“table is round*’ we ascribe roundness to table. But when 
we say “Table is beautiful” we do not ascribe any property 
to table. What we mean is that we take pleasure in the 
representation of table. It is purely subjective judgement. 
In it we refer the representation of object to the subject and 
its feeling of pleasure. 

It has to be noted in this connection that Kant admits 
no other sensation to be purely subjective than pleasure or pain. 
Colour and all other similar sensations are to some extent 
objective, because they are attributed to object. And because 
in judgement of taste we refer the representation of object 
to the feeling of pleasure or pain, both of which are purely 
subjective, it is subjective judgement. 

JUDGEMENT ABOUT PLEASANT DISTINGUISHED 
from THAT ABOUT BEAUTIFUL. 

The judgement about an object winch is spoken of as 
pleasant expresses an interest in the object. But the judge- ■ 
raent about the beautiful is disinterested. 

Interest has been defined in two ways, (i) It is the 
relation between pleasure and appetitive faculty, which is 
judged by understanding to hold good by a general rule. Jii) 


1. Cis^lTd. 
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It is satisfaction that we connect with the existence of 
an object. Thus, interest involves three thbgs, (i) subjective 
state (Pleasure) (ii) appetitive faculty, which is necessarily 
connected with the existence of the object, towards which it 
is directed, and_so (iii) the^ -existence of the object. The 
judgement about beautiful is concerned with mere reflective 
form of intuition. It clings to the idea only and is not concerned 
with existence of the object^. The appetitive faculty, there- 
fore, which is necessarily connected with the existence of an 
object, cannot come into play and hence there is neither 
relation between satisfaction and appetitive faculty, nor is the 
former connected with existence of on object. Hence the 
judgement about beautiful is disinterested. 

JUDGEMENT ABOUT GOOD DISTINGUISHED FROM 
THAT ABOUT BEAUTIFUL. 

The point of distinction between judgement about the good 
and that about the beautiful is the same as between those about 
the pleasant and the beautiful. That is, the judgement about 
the former is interested, but the judgement about the latter is 
disinterested. Let us show bow in the judgement about the 
good interest is involved. 

Thmgs necessary for the judgement about the good are > 

1. Reason which refers to after-result. 

2. Concept of the thing toi>e judged to be good, 

3. Concept of purpose, 

4. Faculty of desire. 

The judgement about tbe pleasant as such, simply re- 
presents the object in relation to sense. This object must be 
brought by tlie concept of purpose under the principles of 
Reason in order to be judged to be good, as an object of will*. 

A thing is judged to be good if it is good for something and 
1 . ner..t«0. 3. Ikr.,51. 
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consequently affords satisfaction as a means, as also if it Is an 
end in itself, tUat is, good in itself. 

Concept of purpose is involved in both the cases. There 
is, therefore, the relation of Reason to desire and hence there is 
satisfaction in the presence of an object in both cases. Thus, 
the relation between satisfaction and the faculty of desire 
related to the existence of an object being involved in it, the 
satisfaction in the good is interested satisfaction. The difference 
between the satisfaction in pleasant and that in good is that the 
former is merely a semuous satisfaction, but the latter is rationah 

UNIVERSAL VALIDITY OF JUDGEMENT OF TASTE. 

■While distinguishing the judgement about beautiful from 
those about pleasant and good, we have shown that judgement 
about beautiful is disinterested, but judgement about pleasant 
or good is interested. The second characteristic of the ssthetic 
judgement, universal validity, follows from the first, disintere* 
stedness. For, when a person forms judgement about the 
beautiful, he is free from all individual inclinations', he is in no 
woy influenced by any personal predilection, like or dislike, for 
the object. He is free from elements of individuality in making 
such judgement. He, therefore, does not relate the judgement 
and the delight that is expressed in it to his person. He forms 
his judgement as if it were logically, 'Hence it is universally 
valid. 

It is, however, distinct from logical judgement. For, 
the universality in this case does not arise from concept. 
The universality, therefore, of the judgement of taste is not 
objective but merely subjective. U is free from objective 
reference. It is a mere presupposition on the part of judging 
subject. He presupposes that since his resthetic delight rests 
on the form of the object and he is not interested in the 
existence of the object, every one wifi feel the same delight. 


1. Ber„&0. 
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There is no difSculty in understanding how theoretical 
judgements claim universal validity. For, Kant has established 
the objective validity of the concepts of understanding ; he 
has shown in his first Critique that human knowledge is 
impossible without the application of categories to sense-data. 
The ■ theoretical judgement, which employs the concepts, the 
objective validity of which has been established, can rightly 
claim universal validity, because it is based on universal 
concepts. The universal validity of judgements of taste is 
really difficult to understand, because they are not conceptual. 
We can understand this if we fully realise the meaning of 
disinterestedness, which is the qualitative characteristic of 
sesthetic judgement. It involves freedom of the judging 
person from those elements of personality, which constitute his 
individuality i.e. from the elements, which relate him to the 
material aspect of the objective world, and which compel 
him to take pleasure in the material existence of thing. The 
judging subject, therefore, being free from elements of 
individuality, gets universalised in sesthetic experience. And 
because in the judgement of taste the representation is referred 
to such univetsalisod subject, therefore, the universality is 
implied in it and not asserted by it. The judgement of taste 
implies universal validity, because in it the representation is 
referred to free and universalised subject and his feeling of 
pleasure or p.ain. The universality, which the resthetio 
judgemenF possesses is not logical but aesthetic quantity. It 
refers^ to the harmony between free imagination and free 
i^j^standing in relation to representation of object, which we 
t toot JS beautiful. Universality® of msthetic judgement 
inYj.res identity of all judging subjects in respect of freedom 
from elements of individuality and indefinite harmony between 
free imagination and free understanding. 


1. Cm., i9i. 
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SUBJECTIVE PURPOSIVENESS OF JUDGEMENT 
OF TASTE. 

The thir rl characteristic of judgement of taste is that it 
is purposive without purpose or subjectively purposive. We 
have already shown that the judgement of taste is disinterested 
i.e. it is not concerned with the existence o! object ; it is 
independent of any idea of the end that the object serves j 
it is concerned with mere contemplation of the form and has 
nothing to do with the material aspect of the object. Thus, 
the first characteristic, disinterestedness, of the judgement of 
taste implies or rather presupposes that it is independent of 
purpose that the object is intended to serve. For, ns we 
have already shown, the judgement, which depends on the repre- 
sentation of purpose of the object of judgement, is not aesthetic 
judgement, judgement of beauty, but practical judgement. 

The idea will become clear if we explain what is meant 
by purpose or purposiveness in other than ssthetical conte.xt. 

Suppose a person desires to build a house. Before 
building operations can start, a plan, which is nothing but a 
representation of a scheme in Ids mind, must be there to 
determine and to guide the action. Now the question is “Does 
the mental scheme have a controlling principle ?” If the 
scheme is not to be haphazard, if it is not to be promiscuous, 
it should have such a regulative principle. That principle is 
nothing but concept of purpose ; the idea of the end that the 
building is to ser^'e, the idea, which is the final cause of the 
building, and in the absence of which the building can“^^''® 
come into being. Purpose, therefore, in such a context, is die 
effect that the building, when completed, is intended to 
produce. This intended effect controls the formation of 
scheme in mind. It is a cause, of which the actual building 
is simply an effect. 
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; Thus, when we judge a thing to be purposive, we mean 
that the object before us is an effect of the idea of an end 
which it is intended to serve ; that it is a representation of a 
,mental scheme that arose under the control of the idea of an 
end. Accordingly purposiveness is the causality' of the idea 
of an end to an effect in the form of a material object, which 
is nothing but a representation, in matter, of the mental scheme 
that guides the productive activity. 

The sesthetic judgement is not purposive in the sense of the 
word, which has been pointed out above- S^ch purposiveness is 
objective purposiveness. Esthetic judgement is not objectively 
purposive. It is purposive, but subjectively only. Tbe principle 
of purposiveness that is operitive in the esthetic judgement 
is not constitutive but regulative or reflective principle. 
In assertmg that tbe principle, which is operative in the case of 
ffisthetic judgement, is not constitutive, Kant seems to maintain 
that the idea of purpose is not a constituent in the representation 
of object : it is not a part of the thought of an object as a 
whole ; as it is in the case of an empirical object, a bouse, for 
instance, referred to above. The principle of purposiveness is 
operative in the case of the judgement of taste only in so far 
as it is assumed for the sake of reflexion only. For, we cannot 
explain the possibility® of tbe object, that is before us, without 
assuming as its ground (final cause) tbe idea of an end, the 
purpose, which controlled the imaginative scheme, which we 
find represented in a material medium. In assuming it in the 
case of tEsthetic Judgement, wc ore free from interest in the 
material ospect of the object. We are concerned with the 
form only and the relation of this form to our faculty of 
representing it to ourselves. When we judge an object to be 
purposive in relation to its effect in stimulating mental faculties 
(imagination and understanding) to work in indefinite barmonyt 
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our idea of purposivencss is free from objective reference ; it 
does not relate to the effect that the object is to produce in 
tlie material world ; it has mere subjective reference; it refers 
to the harmony of mental faculties. Hence the principle of 
purposiveness, which is employed in forming esthetic judge- 
ment, is purely subjective ; it is principle of purposiveness 
without objective purpose, it is accordingly called “subjective 
purposiveness” as opposed to “objective purposiveness.” It is 
purposiveness without purpose. ' 

The principle of purposiveness without purpose, which a 
judge of beauty ^assumes, is something that may be said 
to determine lus attitude towards the presented, to make the 
judging person free from interest in the material aspect of the 
presented, to bring about disinterestedness, to free the judging 
person from such elements of Ins personality as constitute its 
mdividuality. This universalisation of personality, however, 
is a mere consequence of its freedom from interest in the 
material existence of the object. It expresses itself in the 
harmony of free imagination and free understanding, because 
the feeling of harmony is not the effect of consciousness of 
the principle of purposiveness without purpose, but merely 
explosion of it. Hence the judgement of taste, according to 
relation, is purposive without purpose. 

.ESTHETIC JUDGEMENT IS NECESSARY. 

Esthetic judgement,! according to modality' is necessary. 
■‘Theb^utjfuUye think as having a necessary reference to 
satisfaction." This necessity is of a peenliar kind. It is 
distinct from the theoretical no less than the practical necessity. 
It IS not the former inasmuch as in that case it would he 
cognised a priori that every one will feel this satisfaction in the 
ohject, judged to he heautiful. It is not the latter also- for, 
in that case the satisfaction wo'uld he necessary result of an 
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objective law. The necessity, therefore, which is thought 
in an resthetic judgement, is exemplary. It is the necessity 
of the assent of all to a judgement, which is regarded as an 
example of a universal rule, which cannot be stated definitely. 
^Esthetic judgement is distinct from objective theoretical 
judgement, whose necessity is derived from a definite concept ; 
because the relation between imagination and understanding 
in the aesthetic experience is indeterminate. The necessity, 
therefore, in this case is different from that which is thought 
in theoretical judgement. It is only a subjective necessity. It 
requires the agreement of every one. He, who judges an 
object resthetically, claims that every one ought to judge it in 
the same manner. Agreement of ail is claimed, because the 
ground of judgement is common to all. 

The necessity, however, which is so claimed, is condi- 
tioned. The condition of necessity is the common tense. It is 
a subjective principle', which determines what pleases or 
displeases by feeling only, and not by concepts, and yet with 
universal validity. It is distinct from understanding, because it 
judges by feeling and not by concept. The judgement of taste 
is possible only on the presupposition of such a co.mmon sense. 

NATURE OF THE .ESTHETIC JUDGEMENT 
' ABOUT THE SUBLIME. 

According to Kant, esthetic judgement is of two kinds : 

(i) about the beautiful and (ii) about the sublime. We have 
discussed in the preceding sections the nature of the aesthetic 
judgement about tlie beautiful at some length. Before stating 
the distinctive features of the judgement about the sublime, 
we may draw attention to those features, in which it agrees 
with that about the beautiful* In fact, Kant him^lf begins 
the treatment of the sublime with the statement of the points, 
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in which the judgement nbout the subUmo agrees with that 
about the beautiful.. The points of ngreement may be 
summarised as follows : — 

1. Both please in themselves- 

2. They are not logical but simply reflective. 

' 3. The satisfaction belonging to tliem is neither that 

which depends upon sensation, as in the case of the pleasant, 
nor that which is related to a definite concept as in the case 
of the good. 

4. They are related to indeterminate concepts. 

5. They refer to indeterminate harmony between free 
cognitive po^wers. 

6. They are singular. 

-■ 7* They are universal and necessary. 

The points of difference between judgement about the 
beautiful and that about the sublime may be stated ns 
follows 

1. The beautiful^ in nature is connected with the form 
of the object, which is definitely limited. But the sublime 
is connected with such form as is limitless, though its totality 
■ is present to thought. 

2. Accordingly the beautiful is looked upon as n 
presentation of an indefinite concept of understanding. But 
^ sublime is regarded as a presentation of an indefinite idea 
of reason. 

3. The satisfaction, in the case of the beautiful, is 
bound up with the representation of quality ; but in the case 
of the sublime, with quantity. 

4. The satisfaction in the beautiful is quite different 
from that in the sublime. In the former case pleasure arises 

1. Ber., 
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directly. "For the beautiful directly brings with it a feeling 
of furtherance of life.” But, in the latter case, pleasure arises' 
only indirectly. It is produced by momentary checking of 
vital powers and consequent stronger outflow. 

5. The satisfaction in the case of the sublime does not 
so much involve positive pleasure as admiration and respect. 
It is accordingly negative pleasure. 

6. The beautiful in nature exhibits purposiveness in its 
form and thus seems to be preadapted to our judgement and 
is, therefore, in itself the object of satisfaction. But the 
sublime in nature seems to violate the principle of purposive- 
ness in its form, and therefore, it is ill-adapted to our faculty 
of judgement ; it is ill-suited to our representative faculty ; it 
does violence to imagmation. 

Of all distinctions between tbe beautiful and the sublime,' 
as have been stated above, Kant holds the last to be the 
most important. Let us, therefore, see what does this distinc- 
tion imply. 

We have already stated that beautiful in nature exhibits 
pimposiveness. The form in nature, which we judge to be- 
purposive, we cannot explain in accordance with mechanical 
laws, which are ( sufScient to explain such products of nature 
as crystal. In the case of the beautiful object, nature seems 
to proceed not mechanically but technically. She seems to_ 
proceed according to some scheme, just like an artist 

This procedure, which we attribute to nature, for the 
simple reason that we can in no other way e.xplain to ourselves' 
the beauty in nature, has a subjective reference only, inasmuch 
ns its. purpose is to bring about harmony between imagination 
and 'understanding. We judge an object beautiful' on the' 
ground that imagination in apprehending the object does not- 
1. Cm., S20. 
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feel that it is a mere manifold of disconnected parts but that 
there is some principle of order and limitation, though 
indefinite, which connects the apprehended manifold. We 
feel that the. object, which we represent to ourselves, is not 
altogether formless and that the understanding gives some 
indefinite law to imagination, to which it conforms. 


Thus, it is clear that the principle of purposiveness 
without purpose can be assumed as the principle of reflexion 
only in the case of that object, which we do not feel to be 
formless. The problem, therefore, which faces us in the context 
of the sublime, is “How can we regard an object, which we 
judge to be sublime, as representing a principle of order, ns 
exhibiting purposiveness ?” For, we call an object sublime for 
the very reason that it is formless. Sublimity of an object 
consists in containing a greater manifold of parts than our 
imagination can comprehend. 


Kant s solution of the problem may be stated as follows 
^ Our judgement^ about the sublime is based, not upon 
the indeterminate and indeterminable relation between imagi- 
nation and understanding, os in the case of the beautiful, 
but upon such a relation between imagination and Reason. 
The fact, that deserves to be specially noted in Uie case of 
ju gement about the sublime, is that simply because imagina- 
tion cannot comprehend the given sensible object, the knowing 
subject feels itself raised above the sensuous level. The mind, 
while representmg the object, finds itself incapable of grasping 
It m Its enurety. It is, therefore, made to think of Reason 

and Its id^s, which are the principles of supersensible world; 

Ac^rdingly fte mind thinks of an object, which it cannot 
fnUy comprehend in imagination, as a presentation of an 
indeterminate concept or idea of Reason ; because the concepts 
of reason are concepts of infinite world o f the supersensible. 
1. Ca».. 221. ^ 
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Hence- in the case of judgement about the sublime, the 
principle of purposiveness refers to the relation between 
imagination and Reason. 

The nature of relation betweeu imagination and reason 
may be stated as follows' : — 

In a judgement about the sublime the faculty of judge- 
ment judges an object to be absolutely great on the ground 
that it becomes aware of the fact that imagination is incapable 
of finding in the world of sense a measure great enough to 
serve as a standard for measuring the object that is present. 

This makes the jud^ng subject think of a different standard, 
the idea of the supersensible, compared with which everything 
in the world of sense is infinitely small. In doing so it refers 
imagination to reason. The judgement in question, however, 
being assthetic judgement, the imagination is referred, not to 
any definite concept or idea of reason, but merely to the 
principle of Reason in general. 

Just as sestfaetic judgement about the beautiful refers 
imagination in its free play to understanding in order that 
imagination may conform to the concepts of understanding 
in general ; so in the case of judgement about the sublime, 
it refers imagination to Reason in order that it may conform 
to reason's ideas in general. 

Thus, the object, that is judged to be sublime®, is purpo- 
' in relation to the mind of the judging subject. It is 
5?^ in so far as it brings about an indefinite relation 
^ ^ *ion and reason. The judging subject, in 
§ I ^blime, is made conscious of the fact that he 
3 S'^andthathe is not confined to the world^^^ — 
I Imnde conscious of 

\of sense; and accounted for. 

S, |.vith purely judgement. It 

& ■ / 
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Kant holds that it is incorrect to call any object of 
nature sublime. For, how can that be regarded ns a source 
of satisfaction which is apprehended in itself as a violation of 
purpose. All that we can say is that the object is an inadequate 
presentation of sublimity, which is to be found in the mind 
only. No sensible object can contain the sublime proper. 
Sublimity concerns only the ideas of reason, 'which, when 
inadequately represented in a sensible object, are aroused arid 
summoned into mind. 

In the experience of the beautiful, the mind is in restful 
contemplation. But in the experience of the sublime it is 
in motion. -w. — -t 

\'r\ 

/DIVISION OF SUBLIME. . "T ' • 

Kant divides sublime into' (i) Mathematically sublime 
and (ii) Dynamically sublime : because he holds that we judge 
nature to be sublime on the following two grounds 

1. Nature presents us with objects, which we judge 
to be infinitely great and to which we attribute absolute 
magmtude. 

2. In some of its products, nature makes us feel its 
absolute power over us. We judge nature to be matbematicaUy 
subbme because oi the former and to be dynaraicaUy sublime 
because of the latter. 

SUBLIME IN GENERAL. 

Before we discuss the distinctive features of the two 
types of subbme. let us see what sublimb in general means. 
Sublime in general t^at which we judge to be absolutely 
.^great. “Absolutely Vent” is (i) not a concept of under- 
an ^tuition of sense (iii) nor even a concept 
indetermmateToffeeft cSot a concept of understanding may be 
of reason are concepts 'u 


1. Cai.. 221. 
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tfdilore rdf ■imagiP'"’'* wiU possess 

Tthe.constitueiitsp‘'‘ comparison with other things being 
we are able to do because “quantity” \s an 
^XEERl^^goryof understandingand accordingly no cognition 
^.opibie unless the sense-data have been subsumed under 
it. But we cannot assert a prion any definite magnitude. In 
order to be able to determine the magnitude of a given object, 
to say definitely how great the object is, we have to compare 
it with some standard of measure or comparison. The object 
is great only in relation to the unit which is token as a 
standard of measure. Thus, a city is judged to be great if it 
extends over a respectable number of miles. The concept of 
“absolutely great”, which is involved in a judgement about 
sublime, is, therefore, different from a concept of understanding, 
because it implies greatness beyond comparison. 


It cannot also be regarded as a concept of reason. For, 
concepts of reason are concerned with the supersensible. 
Therefore, if “absolutely great” were a concept of reason it 
could not be employed in a judgement about a sensible object. 
The concept of “absolutely great” therefore, belongs to the 
faculty of resthetic judgement, which refers to no cognitive 
principle when it judges an object to be absolutely great. The 
judgement about nn object, that it is absolutely great, refers 
only to the feeling that we cannot imagine that any object 
could be greater than the present. ' 


HEMATIC ALLY SUBLIME, 

^ematically great is distinct from mathematically 
"he former is a theoretical judgement. It relates 
of understanding. It refers to a standard of 
'oh'cs the tliouglit of a unit, which is taken 
I ncasurc and in terms of largeness of number 



tlie object of cognition is accounted for. 
is nn esthetic reflective judgement. It 


• tK 
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ifailure "of imagination to comprehenii 4n one intuition 'all 
ithe.’constituetltsco'f' the given. 


.£XEERIENCE .OF SUBLIME AS -A illXED lEX- 
^ _ EERIENCE OF PLEASURE AND.PAIN. 
fe/etfiave '.stated lahove that the 'judgement about ithe 
.'aublime lis • accompanied by feeling .of respect for the ideafof 
treason, -‘.‘absolute itotality”, which cannot 'be grasped 'by 
isensuousiimagination. There is an element '6t 'paid* in 'the 
feeling of the sublime, because 'there is the redlisafion of 
-incapacity of.u-faculty.pf mind, imagination, do grasp in a 
-single -intuition .all .the elements of .the given. Blit there-is 
-pleasure: also in.it, inasmuch as there is the Aecollection of tthe 
udea.of reasoniand,:tberefore,.elevation from the level .bfisense 
.to .that.of reason. 


IPhis.mixedlfeeling’.'bfipain and pleasure, in 'which dha 
rfeeling -of .respect consists, is.verymuoh like 'thaf-which-we 
feel in ethical 'experience. Eor.irespecttformoral law 'involves 
a kind of pleasure inasmuch ns it makes-.us.conscioustof. being 
determined by moral law and, therefore, implies elevation 
'from sensuous' level to that of Reason. But there is an element 
ot pain also 'in it, because there 'is the consciousness of 
our 'lack of capacity, as'limite'd individuals, to realise fully the 
"demand ma'de upon us by moral law. 


fPEOULlARITY -OF FURPOSI.VENESS ;IN rJUDGE- 
.MENiT ABOUT THE .SUBLIME. 

In -a judgement about the siiblime, reason 'takes the 
■place of understanding. 'The two 'faculties of 'niind, \vhich 
j>are requisite 'for it, are 'not 'imagination and understanding, 
j^as in the case of judgement about 'tlie beautiful, 'but imagina- 
^tion andircason". Thoy.aiedeU tolharmoriise in virtue of their 
‘contrast. jBut'in.theicasc of judgement ubout 'the 'beautiful. 


t. Bor.. 110. 

44 


■2. -CaJ., 280. 


8. C«j.,:il. 
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only as mighty but also as a source of fear. In representing 
the object to ourselves we must feel that we cannot successfully 
offer physical resistance to it, we must look upon the object 
as infinitely superior to us in respect of physical power. We 
must think that it can wipe us out of physical existence. The 
point, however, to be emphasised in this connection, is that 
in spite of the fact that we regard the object as a soiuce of 
fear, we should not he in a state of actual fear. For, actual 
fear puts a stop to the operation of the faculty of judgement. 
The feeling of imaginary physical helplessness against the 
physically superior power of the object of nature is, therefore, 
another condition of the judgement about dynamically sublime. 

The third condition of such a judgement is the conscious- 
ness of our moral personality. Just as the helplessness, which 
we feel, as imaginative beings, in grasping in one intuition all 
that is given by what we judge to be mathematically sublime, 
arouses the consciousness of rational idea of ‘absolute totality’ 
and raises us from sensuous level to the rational ; so the 
helplessness, which we, as physical beings, feel at the sight of 
the physical power of nature, as expressed in an object, that is 
regarded as source of fear, arouses in us the consciousness of 
our moral personality, raises us from physical to moral level 
and excites a feeling of our moral superiority. 

An object of nature, therefore, is judged to be dynamically 
sublime, because an imaginary representation of it makes us 
conscious of our moral personality through feeling of helpless- 
ness against its might and makes us feel that nature may 
completely annihilate the phj’sical aspect of our being, but it 
can have no power over our moral aspect. 

We have stated above (i) that mathematical sublimity 
is not a propert>' of a natural object, but belongs to human 
mind only and (ii) that feeling, involved in judgement about 
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the faculties involved, are not in contrast with each other. 
They are in perfect accord. We ascribe subjective purposive- 
ness to the beautiful, because the faculties, necessary for 
judging it, perfectly harmonise with each other. The idea of 
subjective purposiveness in the case of judgement about the 
sublime, however, arises from our consciousness of lack of 
harmony between imagination and reason. But consciousness 
of this discard gives pleasure, because we, as rational beings, 
enjoy the contrast between our sensuous and rational faculties. 
Kant puts this idea as follows : — 

“For' just as Imagination and Understanding, in judging 
of the Beautiful, generate a subjective purposiveness of mental 
powers by means of their harmony, so (in this case) 
Imagination and Reason do so by means of their conflict. 
That is, they bring about a feeling that we possess pure 
self-subsistent Reason, or a faculty for the estimation of 
magnitude, whose superiority can be made intuitively evident 
only by the inadequacy of that faculty (Imagination) ” 

P P^A^A ICALLY sublime. 

Kant begins his treatment of the Dynamically Sublime 
with drawing a distinction between ‘might’ and ‘dominion.’ 
flight®, according to him, is that which is superior to great 
hindrances. This very might -is called dominion ‘if it is 
superior to the resistance of that which itself possesses 
might’. ^ An aesthetical judgement is Dynamically Sublime, if 
the judging subject looks upon an object in nature as mighty, 
but having no dominion over him as a moral being i.e. not 
superior to the resistance of him, who is conscious of freedom 
of his will, who is aware of the fact that all the might of 
nature cannot affect him as a moral being: 

Another condition of judgement about an object of nature 
as dynamically sublime is that it shoul d be looked upon not 
121. ^ Bor., 123. 
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TASTJE.. 

Taste IS a special faculty' of Human^mmd'wiiich ^judges’ 
the b’eautiful. It' feels^’the harmony bet^reen' imagination’ 
and' understant^g. It is distinct from the faculties' 
which operate in tlie practical and the theoretical'spheresr 
It is called' tnsteV because in coming to judgement’ about a 
product either of ' nature or of art, it can in no way be" 
influenced by reason, argument or proof. It is called' taste 
on the analogy of a sense, called' by that name. Oh this 
point Kant, simply echoes what had already been said about 
this faculty by Burke. In stating the reason why he calls 
this faculty ‘‘tastei* be says : — 


‘‘Kor though! a man may enumerate; to/me all'tbe in-* 
gradients of a-dish, and remarfcr.that each is separately'pleasanti 
toj'me. and further extol > with • justice the wholesomeness of 
this- particular’ food— yet (aml?)»l am* deaf, to- all these- 
reasons ; I try the dish with my. tongue*, and- myr palate, , and^ 
thereafter (and not according to universal principles) do I 
pass my judgement,” 


Just as'the'proofSj'.advancedin supportiof wholesomeness? 
of ! food; cannot; make ■ it; agreeable ; to our. palate, so cannot-, 
those, put forward to prove that the object before,. us is. 
beautiful, make our faculty of aesthetic judgement . (taste) 
judge it beautiful. If a person reads us a poerri;, which; does.^ 
not suit our taste, . no . argument, however great may be the 
authority, on -which it is based,’ can affect our facultyjof. 
cesthetic judgement (taste); It has its own 
This principle, however, is not constibitive.^^f^ appearance, 
it is-p urpo 3 iveness -without purpose o r'sx^"^, pro u^d, namely, 

as opposed to objective purposive*'^ artist 

.u f controlled in his 

therefore, which it iorms,-. are. umvers^ •, a , 

^nncl denmte laws, in accor- 


2. Caa., 263ct Can be produced as serves 
/ 
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mathematically sublime/ is mixed»feeliQg offpain; andi pleasure.'. 
The' same holds; good, of: d^mamical’ sublimity.- also.'. It is'. 
interesting to note that:Kant'mentions the- natural phenomeDa*t 
similar to-.those which-were cited, as* instances ofrsublime: im 
nature by Biirke, e. g,-. (i) Bold*; overhanging and as it:werfcj 
threatening' rocks; (ii)'clouds piled upun:the:sky, moving with.- 
lightning' flashes- andi thunder peals. But he. differs : from • 
Bhrke in bolding that* sublimity -properly.* speaking* belongs, to 
the* judging, subject; who is raised* from* sensuous level' to. 

rational, as in*n:\athematically sublime, or-. tO moralllevel asiini 

djuamically sublime. According to Kant, an object’ of-' nature* 
that; is- lookedi upon ■ as • a source of feariis simply-a.'mediunt! 
of the sublime. But very often he talks of the objects® 
nature also ns dynamically sublime. He seems to admit* both 
beauty and' sublimity in nature also. His view on beautiful ' is' 
summed'up in the following u*ords 

“Nature is beautiful because it looks like Art ; and' Art 
can, only be called beautiful if we are conscious of 'it'.os Art 
while yet it looks like Nature.” 

TWO APPROACHES TO -THE PROBLEM OE' 

aesthetics. 

^ Kant -attempts the problem of Eesthetics. from ^ two ] points . 
of view (i) of a judge o£;a product of .-art andi(ii) of n producer^ 
of a work of art (artist). 

We have so far been concerned with nature of the 
judgement of taste and, therefore, with the point of'view of 
the connoisseur. In this connection we have made a passing 
reference to the the faculty of judging an object in 

reference to imagination’s free conformity to an indefinite Hw, 
in the conte-vt of free imagination. But taste is the most 
important factor in forming judgement about beautiful.’ Let 
us, therefore, discuss it in detail. 


1. RSf., Its. 


2. Ber., 187.' 
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Kant’s conception oi .taste is fundamentally opposed to 
that of the empiricists : for, while the latter hold it to be 
cultivable and educable, the former maintains it to be o priori^ 
Kant’s view is that although culture' is necessary for 
forming a judgement o! taste, yet this does not mean that 
it is an original product of culture. Just as feeling for moral 
ideas is not introduced into society conventionally, but it has 
its roots in human nature, so taste, sensitiveness to beauty, 
is not conventional, but is inborn and natural. When we find 
that a person is insensitive to beauty, we say that he lacks 
taste. When we find him indifferent to what we judge to be 
sublime, we say that he has no feeling. We demand taste 
and feeling of every body. The only difference between 
taste and feeling is that in the case of ssthetic judgement 
about the beautiful, we demand agreement of every judge aS 
a matter of course, But we demand every body’s agreement 
on the judgement about the sublime on the assumption of 
existence of moral feeling in every body. 


The judgements, which are formed by this faculty of 
mind (taste), are not concerned with the material aspect of 
the presented. They are related only to the form. They 
are not conceptual They do not involve any category of 
understanding. 


\ 


ARTIST’S PO'NT OF VIEW. 

While ^heraptlng the problem of art from the point of 
ibises the following questions : — 

What are a. \ 

tor the protoetion of °f n«nd, which are necessary 

,niversaUY and necessaril>l“cl> works of art as are judged to be 
omversany beautiful ? 

2. Does artist need an^ 

* — special faculty of mind ? 

1. C*B., 210. i ^ 
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3. Is art imitation ? 

4. What is the importance of rules in producing a work 
of art ? 

5. What is the spirit or soul pf products of art ? 

When Kant raises these questions, he has a particular type 
of art in his mind. These questions refer to some kind of 
art to the exclusion of others. The fact is that he divides 
arts into two kinds ; (i) Mechanical and (ii) ^sthetical. He 
defines them as follows : — 

“If art (product of art ?) which is adequate to the 
cognition of a possible object performs the actions requisite 
therefor merely in order to make it actual, it is mechanical 
art ; but if it has for its immediate design the feeling of 
pleasure, it is called sesthetical art.** 

For instance, a motor mechanic has a definite purpose in 
his mind which he wants a product of his art to serve. His 
productive activity is controlled by a fixed end. He wants 
the car, that he attempts to produce, to run at a speed of 
seventy miles per hour. In order that he may be able to 
produce such a car, he should have a very clear consciousness 
of the necessary mechanical laws and should act according 
to them. 

In order that we may be able to take pleasure in such 
a product of mechanical art, we must have the same purpose 
in our minds as that which controlled the productive activity 
of the mechanic. Our pleasure at the presentation of such 
nn object is due, not to mere sight of its look -or appearance, 
but to its serving the purpose for which it is produced, namely, 
running at a speed of seventy mil^ per hour. Thus, an artist 
in producing a work of mechanical art is controlled in his 
production by an objective purpose and definite laws, in accor- 
dance with which such an object can be produced os serves 
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the required purpose. And appreci£ltion'depen*ds'onthe-a\vare- 
:ness of -realisationiof.suchiu purpose. 

The product of jcstheticnl art) however, is quite different, 
not only' in respect of psycho-physical activities -responsible for 
.its -production, but 'also the psychological .presuppositions, 
.involved jn its appreciation, and.the-natureof e.vp£rience-tiiat it 
.arouses. 


‘Bdfore we proceed 'further with the discussion 'of "this 
point it is necessary to point out • that 'Kant holds ‘that 
isesthetical latt iand, ‘.therefore, .its sproducts arekof two kinds 
di)ipleasantiarUand((u)>fineart. The products Of the former 
.are meant simply .tOiplease their lovers ; cookeryh.for-instance, 
imay be called -a 'pleasant .art, because .It. is concerned-with 
producing what is ngreeableito palate. -Fineiartr.on the tother 
hand, is concerned with the production of something, which 
does not yield mere.sensuous satisfaction. A product of fine 
art makes us conscious of the harmony between our cognitive 
faculties, imagination and understanding. Its production .is 
not controlled by an objective purpose or a definite concept. 


(It is evident^ -from -what thas (been -stated -ftbove iiibout 
.the division of qU that liant^s conceptioaiof'fine'.art entirely 
depends on his theory of judgement of taste. The only ithing 
that can enable us to decide whether a particular .work of art 
is n product of pleasant or fine art, is to refer it.to judgement. 
Tf It IS judged to be'heautiful it is a product of fine .art. ’But 
•Ifit IS judged to be pleasant to saises or intellect it is a work 
-of pleasant art. 'The judgement about the ’beautifdl depends 
on-those very conditions. Which are necessa^ for the .produc- 
tion of a work of fine art. For. a wotk of art* is nothing'but 
-n -representation, 'in a material medium, of the resthetic 
^ -c-xperience. 'The -same -e-xperience, 'therefore, is fhe'basis of 
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both (i) judgement about a work of fine art and (ii) production 
of it in a material medium. 

If, therefore, we attempt the problem of aesthetics from 
the point of view of the artist and raise the question : “What 
are the facultiM of mind necessary for the production of a 
work of art, which is judged to be beautiful ?” the reply is 
that imagination and understanding, such as are capable of 
harmonising with each other independently of any concept, 
are the two faculties of mind necessary for the production 
of beautiful work of art. Just as we can enjoy beauty 
only when our imagination and understanding are in an 
indefinite relation, when they are not determined by any definite 
rules, and therefore, are in harmony with each other, so 
the artist also can produce a beautiful work when his 
cognitive faculties are in perfect harmony. He must be 
capable of producing his work in accordance with rules 
without being conscious of what they are. 

GENIUS. 

To the question, “Doss artist need a special faculty of 
mind 7” Kant replies that the special faculty that the artist 
must possess is Genius. It is the capacity of producing thin ffl 
which are judged to be beautiful. Tt does not depend on 
any definite rule in its ]^ductive activity, though it presu- 
pposes some rule. For, otherwise, its product will not be - a 
product of art, but of mere chance. This rule, however, is 
not based on any definite concept, nor is the artist determi- 
nately conscious of it It borders on instinct. Just as judgement 
about the beautiful is not dependent rule, based on definite 
concept, so production also of beautiful work is not_ determined 
-by any rule. The uncons< 
presupposed in creation of 
genius. 

45 


ious/and indefinite rule, which is/ 
a piece of fine artyis supplied 
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' It is the talent, 1 the ’natural gift, which gives the rule to 
Art. It is the innate productive faculty of the artist. Through 
genius nature herself gives rule tb fine art, because genius 
(talent, innate capacity of producing works of fine art) is 
itself the gift of nature and, therefore, belongs to nature. 
Beautiful work of art is possible only as a product of genius. 

GENIUS AND ORIGINALITY. 

, 1. Originality is the first property of genius. Genius is 

not a mete aptitude for what can be learnt by a rule. It is 
a talent for producing tliat for which no definite rule can 
be given.. 

2. It is not a mere faculty of imitation. For, the 
products- of genius are not faithful reproductions, in a certwu 
medium, of what already e:dsts in nature. They are original 
and stand as models, to be followed and not to be imitated 
by others. 

3. The rule, in accordance with which the productive 
activity proceeds, does not descend to clear conscious level. 
There is, therefore, no possibility of telling how products of 
fine art are brought about The ideas, which are judged to 
be beautiful, come to it unsought 

4. It is the medium, through which Nature prescribes 
indefinable rules to fine art. 

IS ART IMITATION ? 

This leads us to the third question : *‘Is art imitation ?” 
And answer to it has already been hinted at, namely, that 
art is t^ot imitation. 'l<ant attempts to refute the theory of 
imitation,' from the point of view of artist. Genius is the 
special faci^ty, necessary ior the production of what is judged 
^to be bcaul^ul. It is independent of the rules based on 
J '■■‘finite concOTts and, thcrcibrc, is fundamentally opposed 
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a common question with the contemporaries of Kant. In the 
introduction to section 49 of the Critique of Judgement 
he says:— 

“We say of certain products, of which we expect that 
they should at least in part appear as beautiful art, they 
are without spirit ; although we find nothing to blame in them 
on the score of taste. A poem may be very neat and elegant, 

but without spirit ..even of a woman we say that she is 

.pretty, an agreeable talker and courteous, but without spirit. 
What then do we mean by spirit ?’* 

It is a well-acknowledged fact that in a work of 
art, though we find no defect on the score of observance of 
rules, concerning its formal aspect, yet we may miss something 
in it, in consequence of which we do not judge it to be 
beautiful. This element, the absence of which prevents us from 
judging an otherwise perfect work of art to be beautiful, is the 
spirit, soul or Geist of art. This element is nothing but the 
material, the sesthetical idea, which genius alone can present. 
And ffisthetical idea is that ‘representation’ of free imagination, 
which gives rise to more thought, though not definite, than can 
be grasped in any concept. Such a creation of free imagina- 
tion, which constitutes the soul of art, cannot, therefore, 'he 
adequately prreented in language. For, linguistic expressions 
stand for definite concepts. It is this suggestive element in 
art, which puts the mental powers of the connoisseur purposi- 
vely into swing,' into such hormonious play as maintains 
itself and strengthens them (mental powers) in their exercise. 
It strives to present, howsoever inadequately, what lies beyond 
the bounds of ordinary experience. It strives ‘to approximate 
to a presentation of concepts of Reason.’ This is what Indian 
ffistheticians call Dhvani. It puts the cognitive faculties of 
the connoisseur in a condition identical with that of the artist 
at the time of inspiration. 

1. Ber., ia7. ““ :! 



CHAPTEE SI. 

ABSOLUTIST ESTHETICS OF HEGEL 

. HEGEL’S IMPORTANCE FOR COMPARATIVE 
ESTHETICS. 

Hegel (1770-1831) is of special importance to us, because 
on many aspects of the problem of assthetics his views seem ^ 
lo have marked similarity with those of Indian astheticians ! '* 
like Abhinavagupta. They may be stated as follows . \ 

^^{l] Both Hegel and Abhinavagupta admit that a work of 
the highest art is simply a medium to the assthetic experience. 
They admit the triadic relation in arbexperience^. 

^(2) They talklof the soul of a work of art (KSvyasStma) 
and hold that the external of a work of art is only a 
medium of revelation of the purely subjective, which is the 
significance or soul. 

(3) The emotion, its physiognomical expression and the 
situation or environment are the important aspects of a work 
of dramatic art, according to Hegel. The world of nature 
enters into .the content of drama in far as it is regarded 
as the environment of man. And drama requires complete 
man to present (i) tlie progress of action to its end in corporial 
existence, (ii) the physiognomical e.xpression of emotion and 
passion and (iii) this too in a specific situation. This seems 
to be simply an echo of what Indian sstheticinns say about 
the various aspects of Rasa in the words of Bharata “Vibhava- 
nubhava vyabhicarisamyogadrasanispattih”. 


(4) Poetry, according to Hegel, presents the universal or ' 
rational principle, the spirit in its freedom and independence, ^ 
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not in its abstract universality, but as concretised by its 
self-expression or self-manifestation in its actions and emotions 
in the midst of external natural environment. This is in 
consonance with the Upani$adic idea, expressed in the oft- 
quoted sentence “Raso vai sah”. 

(5) The actor is admitted to identify himself with the 
\ hero of poet’s imagination by both Hegel and Abhinavagupta. 

(6) Hegel admits the sesthetic experience to be recogni^ve 
experience ; because in it, the mind that knows itselfm its 
universality subjectively, cognises itself again in the works of 
art, under the garb of external form. And in India recognitive 
■nature of sesthetic experience was admitted by Srifankukab 
‘But recognition, according to him does not refer to the 
Absolute, as according to Hegel, but to the original of which 
the artistic presentation is an imitation. Thus, .'sesthetic 
-experience from a dramatic presentation is said to be recog- 
'uHive, because the spectator recognises thei original historical 
character in the imitating actor. But it may be pointed out 
here that “Recognition of the Absolute” (IsvarapratyabhijnS) 
IS the basic doctrine of the monistic Sai^mism of Kashmir. 
In fact this system is called “Pratyabhijna” because of this 
doctrine, as presented by Utpalacarya in his Isvara 
Pratyabhijna Karika. This can be upheld with justification 
lin relation .to jssthetic experience, as presented by Abhinava- 
.gupta. 

(7) Hegel holds that a work of art points to something 
beyond itself. The exponents of the theory of phvani seem 
•to maintain the same.view, 

(8) There seems to be complete agreement between Hegel 
•and ^lammato* on the causes of poetic or artistic production. 
J3oth assert that genius and knowledge and practice of rules 

1. Com. Si., Vol. 1, 150.51. * 2 . K.'l?. 2-S. / • • 
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are equally necessary for the production of beautiful work 
of art. 

(9) Self-forgetfulness and merging in the subject,- the 
specific content, the Absolute, concretised in one of those 
forces in humanity which carry in themselves their own 
justification such as love, which the artistic imagination takes 
up to give it artistic expression,- are essentials of artistic 
inspiration, according to both Hegel and Abhinavagupta. 

(10) Both Hegel and Abhinavagupta agree that the 
highest function of art is to present the Divine, through its 
modes or forms, 

(11) Both admit the artistic relation to be different from 
both the theoretical and the practical relations. 

(12) Both admit that in aesthetic experience the subject \ 
and the object are ^iversalised.. The view that the subjective ’ 
and the objective aspects, ~ihvolved in aesthetic experience, are 
universalised (SSdbSranikrta), was first propounded by Bhatto 
NSyaka. But he explained it by assuming the t\YO powers of 
die poetic language. It was the genius of Abhinavagupta that' 
explained it (universalisation) psychologically,^ Hegel seems 
to maintain this view when he says that the subjective aspect 
involved in the contemplation of art, may be called pure intelli- 
gence, as contrasted with that, involved in scientific contem- 
plation, which is rational intelligence and that the sensuous 
material in a work of art is entitled to be delivered from the 
frame-work of purely material substance. 

(13) Hegel holds that a work of art occupies a midway 
ground with the directly perceived objective world on- the one 
hand and the ideality of pure thought on the other. Tin's idea 
of a work of art seems to be asserted by Indian restheticians 
when they talk of it as unwordly (AlaukikaJ*. 


J. Com,iD,VoUl.l39. 


2. Com. Vol. I, H9. 
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(14) According to Hegel, only universal emotions of our 
common humanity can ba the permanent subject of art, because 
they are universal and, therefore, manifestations of the Absolute. 
This seems to be in complete accord with the view of Indian 
Eestheticians, who unanimously emphasise the importance of 
the basic or persisting emotion (Sthayin) in a work of art 
Abhinavagupta has discussed the universality of the eight 
emotions at a great length in his Abhinava Bharatl. 

^ (15) Hegel seems to recognise Santa Rasa. For, he holds 

that the most important task of poetry is to bring before the 
vision of the reader the energies of the life of spirit, all that 
surges in heart in passion or emotion or appears before the 
mind in tranquility. 

There is also fair similarity between the metaphysical 
theories of Hegel and Abhinavagupta, on which their solutions 
to various problems, connected with asthetics, are based. 
Both are encyclopaedic thinkers. Both give definite places 
to different important schools of thought in the conceptions of 
categories in their comprehensive systems. Hegel, for instance, 
m his Logic (p. 159-61) explicitly says: “In the history of 
p ilosophy the different stages in the logical idea assume the 
s ape of successive systems, each based on a particular definition 

of the Absolute Logic begins where the proper history 

of philosophy begins. Philosophy begun with the Eleutic 
SchMl, es^cmlly with Pormenides, who conceived the Absolute 
ns Being’’. Similarly in regord to the second category “not 
being ■ or “nothing" he says : “The Nothing, which the Bud- 
dhists malte the univemnl principle". Abhinavagupta also 
holds that the higliest spiritual principle, reached by the 
Vedantms, called Brahm.™, is nothing but Sadiisiva, the third 
category of Ins system. Sim’darly the §Qnya of the Nihilistic 
Bauddhas, according to him, is nothing but the Sanya PramSta 
of his sj'stem. > 
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In tlieir metaphysics, both are concerned with the ex- 
planation of the entire range of axperience, from the highest to 
the lowest, ns was known to their contemporaries and predece- 
ssors. They explain everything in terms of a single principle. 
They hold the entire field of e-xperience, — including the subject, 
the object, the means of knowledge and knowledge itself, or in 
Hegelian terminology, tlie ideas, the objective natural filings 
and the individual minds, — to be explicable in terms of a single 
ultimate principle. Hegel calls this principle Absolute. And 
Abhinavagupta gives it the name ‘'Anuttara.” 

According to Abhinavagupta, all that is, all that is thought 
to have being in any way and even the not-being, all that is 
within the reach of the limited individual mind and even beyond 
it, and all that, in regard to which any language in any form 
can be used and even that in regard to which the use of 
anguage is not possible, is manifestation of the ultimate 
principle, much as all that figures in the dream of an indi- 
vidual subject is his manifestation. But Hegel, as a rationalist,- 
maintains that the universe Sows from the first reason much 
as conclusion flows from reason in logic. 

Further, Hegel is the first Western resthetio thinker, 
whose works contain references to Indian arB, who expresses 
definite opinion on it and assigns a definite position to it in the 
world of art, constituted by the products of art of different 
nations on the globe. 

.METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF HEGEL’S THEORY 
OF ART. 

Personality, of which Hegel talks in the context Of tragedy^ 
first emerges at the stage of ‘actual soul' which is a synthesis 
of ‘natural soul’ and ‘feeling soul’. But full-grown personality 
of the hero of tragedy is not only actual soul but also 

1. Ph. A.. Vol. 1.20, 

4C 
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comprises all the stages of the subjective spirit from *Con 
sciousness’ to ‘free mind*. This personality acts, not in the 
pure world of ‘nature’ but in the world, the essential contents 
of which are the various legal, moral, and social institutions, 
^which are the manifestations of tlie objective spirit. And art, 
according to Hegel, is the sensuous presentation of the 
Absolute'. It is the first of the highest triad, manifested by 
the Absolute ; (i) art (ii) religion and (iii) philosophy. It is 
the thesis, which is synthetized with religion, the antithesis, in 
philosophy. Thus, art belongs to the sphere of the Absolute 
mind. Further, imagination, which is so • very important in 
artistic production, k a phase of ‘representation*, the second 
of the triad manifested by theoretical mind, (i) intuition 
(ii) representation and (ili) thinking. And Hegel explains the 
dramatic action in terms of the practical mind and his theory 
of emotion is connected with the second of the triad, mani- 
fested hy it, (i) practical feeling (Ii) impulses and choice, 
and (iii) happiness. Let us, therefore, give a brief account of 
Hegel’s Absolutist metaphysics before taking up the various 
aspects of the problem of art tackled by him. 

HEGEL’S contribution TO METAPHYSICS. 

The fundamental problem of philosophy is to explain 
the universe.* Before Hegel the explanations were offered 
in terms of causality. Thus, Plato maintained the ultimate 
cause of the universe to be the world of ideas. The general 
conception of causality, implied in a system like this, is that 
of mere sequence, "Tins being there that comes into being”. 
The effect is not in the cause. It is dependent on an inde- 
pendent entity. It is somehow effected by what is spoken of 
as its cause. Thus, in Plato the sense-world owes its being 
to the world of ideas, casting its reflection on matter. And 
m Aristotle it is due to moulding of matter by form. Ir^ 
1. Koox„82. % St., 52. 
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both the cases the problem is how the two, idea or form and 

matter which are fundamentally opposite m nature, get 
unexplained. 

Hegel, therefore, holds that causality e.xplains notog. 

Xhe causal explanation is d^— For. Jh^^ 

cause is itself an inexplicable J „ . 

. 1 i- fnr it the dialectical. nQ n* 

itelTnoTwa anLg out the cause but the Reason of the 

to wld b to ««. Tb= — ^ 
nothing like matter, apart from or in addition to Reason, fonts 
being.^' It is wholly contained in the first Reason, just 

conclusion is in the premises. It flows from Reason, just as 

conclusion flows from reason in Logic. 

This Reason, from which the world flows'as consequent, 

1 It is free from temporal and spatial relations. 

I Tnl die reason of individual mind. It has no separate 
It IS not m . f^tiichitis the leason. It is a mere 
emstence rora a ^ consequent only in 

“t It is a process of universals. It is not a mere 
foSo; of motionless universals. It is not state but 

dynamic. 

The flow of the world from the first Reason is governed 

necessity, a necessity, with which we are familiar in the 
/in of Lome It is a seU-e-xplanatory and selMetermined 
nriliple °\Ve cannot, therefore, raise the question "What 
? the reason of Reason ?" as we do in the case of causaton 

This first principle, which he calls Reason m lopcal terra, .3 

called Absolute in metaphysicnl terra. 
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HEGELIAN CONCEPTION OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

The primordial being, which is the source of all things 
in the world, is the Absolute. The Absolute is oE the nature 
of thought, i. e. universal. And since thought is the essence 
of mind, the Absolute is mind. 

The ultimate fact for Hegel is always mind or spint, 
which reaches complete consciousness of its own self by 
passing through and taking up into itself all the previous 
grades of its development. This primordial mind, from which 
the universe flows, is no psychic entity, i. e. it is not the 
mind of any particular subject. It is real. It is the universal 
mind. The mind as real is a logical being and does not exist, 
i.e. it is free from temporal and spatial relations. It is a logical 
category or- concept It has a logical and not a factual being. 

This real, the universal mind, is the first principle or ulti* 
mate being, the Absolute, which is the source of all things and 
in terms of which the universe must be explained. This first 
principle is first only in the sense that it holds logical priority 
over all things. It is not first in the order oE time. 

ms CONCRETE MONISM. 

Hegelian Absolute is not pure unity. It does not totally 
exclude muldplicity. For, such a conception of the Absolute 
would, make the deduction of multiplicity from it impossible. 
If there is no multiplicity in the Absolute, how can it proceed 
from it and so be deduced from it ? He rejects Spinoza’s 
abstract monism. For, how can the substance, which is 
admitted by Spinoza to be such a pure unity as excludes all 
multiplicity, give rise to its multiplicity of attributes, such as 
thought and extension, if they are not already there. 

Hegel, therefore, bolds that the Absolute is unity in 
multiplicity. It is one in many. It contains many within 
itself. In the graded scries of ideas, contained in it, each 
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separate idea logically involves every other and nil together 
form a systematic whole. It is, thus, self^;ontained, self- 
explained and self-determined unity and the actual objective 
world flows from it as conclusion floivs from premises. Thus, 
Hegel is a concrete monist, because his first principle is not 
pure unity but unity in multiplicity. 

IDENTITY OF OPPOSITES. 

Monism implies the identity of opposites. For, if Reality 
is unity and multiplicity proceeds out of it, multiplicity must 
be admitted to be contained in unity ; unity cannot be 
maintained to be pure or abstract unity, but it must be unity 
in multiplicity. This means that unity must be identical 
with multiplicity, that there is identity of opposites. This 
principle is the basis of Hegelian dialectical process. 

CATEGORIES AS DEFINITIONS OF THE 
ABSOLUTE. 

According to Hegel, categories are the logical modes 
of being. Theyare the logical condition of the world. They 
■ are the logically connected principles, without which the 
world could have no existence nt all. As logical, they are 
not things, which have logical priority to the world. They are 
neither material nor psychic things. They are pure abstractions. 
Nevertheless they are real, i. e. their being is independent. 

The categories are' definitions of Absolute. “Being' 
itself”, says Hegel, “and the- special sub^mtegories of'it, as 
well as those of'Logic- in' general, may be looked upon as 
definitions of the Absolute”. This means that the categories 
are definitions, concepts, or thoughts, of the Absolute. But 
the definition and that which it defines, the categories' and the 
Absolute itself, are one and the same. Looked at from the 
subjective point of view the categories are our mental forms, 
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and looked at objectively they are objective tiniversals and as 
such are the Absolute. 

These categories constitute no mere aggregate or mis- 
cellaneous heap of universals, but they logically involve each 
other and are connected as a systematic whole. They 
constitute such a self-explained and self-determined whole as is 
capable of being the absolutely first principle of the world. 

DEDUCTION OF CATEGORIES. 

If we are to deduce the categories from one another, 
then two questions at once present themselves : (i) what is the 
first category and (ii) by what method are we to deduce the 
others ? Hegel answers these questions as follows : — 

Since the categories are the logical conditions of the 
world, the first category will naturally be the category, 
which comes first in reason, first in the order of thought, that 
which IS logically the first, logically prior to all others. Such 
a category is the category of ‘Being’, the quality of mere 
•isness’, devoid of all particular determinations. The other 
categories are deduced from ‘Bebg’ through the dialectical 
method ; and the whole world follows logically step by step 
from the category of ‘Being*. 

The accepted logical principle with regard to concepts is 
tliat the more universal is prior to the less universal ; the 
genus is prior to species ; the more abstract and general a 
concept, the earlier is its place in Logic. The category of 
“Being” is the most abstract and is reached by carrying the 
process of abstraction to the farthest limit. Thus, the highest 
abstraction, according to Hegel, which is presupposed by all 
that can possibly be conceived, is **hetng'\ Being, therefore, 
is tlic first category. It is the highest genus. 

Now if we want to proceed from genus to species, wc 
can do so only by adding tlie differentia to the genus. But 
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.vhercfrom can wc get *e differentia to add to genus in order 
tn make it into species ? K Uie progress from being is to be 

lo-ncal progress, that to which wo proceed from homg mus 
logical p _ o ..bsin"”. For, it is an essential of all 

tomerdeLctions that the “consequent should bo 
.°tiie reason or antecedent; we cannot get out of a thing 
1 t is not in it In order, therefore, to proceed from genus 
To species, ~.we have to admit Uie differentia to be contained 
•^tesen^is Hegel, therefore, holds that it is wrong to 
hink that the universal completely excludes the differentia, 
as his predecessors thought. He holds that a concept may 
contain its own opposite hidden in it and that this opposite 
admits of deduction from it and can be made to do the wor 
of differentia, which, when added to genus,' converts it into 
Secies. Accordingly he maintains that f «■ 

“Ling” contains its own opposite, the not-being , and s 
identical with it. For, according to Hegel, the required 
differentia is always the negative, because his accepted principle 
is that negation is determination. 

Therefore, Hegel maintains (i) that if we are to proceed 
from genus to species, from “being to "becoming , 
Lermination, which converts “being” into “becoming mu t 

ofopposhl”'The doctrine of identity of opposites is the basis 
of Hegel’s triadic system. 

HIS TRIADIC SYSTEM . 

'^llegeib^ystera, thus, becomes a system of triads, thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. Thus, in Logic, the first categoY.^ 
„being”, is thesis! the second, “not-being" is antith^is and the 
third “becoming” is the synthesis of the two, in which the 
opposition is reconciled. The last term of the first triad is thus 
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the first term of the next triad and so on till we reach the final 

category of Logic, the Absolute Idea. The smaller triads faU 

within the larger and these again within the larger still. 
his logic deals with a single triad of (i) being (li) essence an 
.(iii) notion or idea. From the broader point o£ view of the 
system as whole, however, this Idea forms the first term, the 
thesis, from which proceeds the antithesis, Nature, which also 
js reconciled with its thesis in the Spirit. The whole Hegelian 
system, therefore, deals with a single triad (i) idea (ii) nature, 
and pii) spirit. 

(i) ABSOLUTE IDEA. 

The absolute idea or the primal mind, -the mind as it is 
before the manifestation of the world, the first Reason of the 
world, which is a mere system of the categories ; the mind, 
which is purely abstract, -is the sub]ect*matter of the Logic. 

(ii) NATURE. 

Nature, — which includes space and time, inorganic 
matter, plants and animals, and which is the expression or 
manifestation of the abstract mind into its opposite, the 
mindless, the irrational, the crude external world,— is the 
subject of Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature. 

Nature is the antithesis of the Logical Idea. It is, 
therefore, the opposite of the Idea. It is not-idea and yet it 
is idea in its otherness ; because the relation of idea and nature 
is that of thesis and antithesis; of being and not-being. Jnst 
as “nothing” is different from “being”, it is not-bcing, the 
opposite of being, so the nature is the opposite of idea, it is 
not*id\' But just as not-being is identical with being, so the 
nature is i^“"tical with the idea; it is identity in opposition; 
it is idea in clement of otherness. 
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The Philosophy of Nature is concerned, not with mere 
abstractions, such ns being, cause and substance, but with 
‘actually existing things', such as plant and animal. Transition 
from Logic to Philosophy of Nature is, in a sense, transition 
from thoughts to things. The dialectical method is involved 
in the Philosophy of Nature ns much as in tlio Logic ; and 
Nature is deduced from the Absolute Idea ns much ns “not- 
being" is deduced from “being.” 

It is, however, wrong to suppose that Hegel, in his 
Philosophy of Nature, is attempting to deduce solid things 
from abstract thought. When he deduces nature from 
idea, what he does is not that he deduces nature, in the 
popular sense of the word, from Idea, but simply the idea 
of Nature from fhe Absolute Idea. Similarly when he deduces 
animal from plant, he attempts the deduction of the idea of 
animal from that of plant. Botli his Philosophy of Nature 
and Philosophy of Spirit are concerned with universals alone 
and not the particulars. 

This, however, does not mean that Hegelian system is con- 
cerned with abstractions only and, therefore, has no application 
to actual things. For, Hegel is an idealist ; he totally denies 
the existence of anything that is not thought ; he repudiates 
Platonic matter no less than the Kantian thing-in-itself ; the 
things, therefore, are, according to him, nothing but thoughts. 

But the universals, with which the Philosophy of Natine 
is concerned, are different from those, dealt with in the Logic. 
Hegel accepts the distinction, drawn by Kant, between the 
pure and the sensuous universals. The former he deals with 
in his Logic and the latter in the Philosophy of Nature. The 
former are universals in the strict sense of the word, in so 
far as they apply to everything. They are technically called 
categories. There is nothing to which categories do not 

47 
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apply. Everj’thing from some point of \'iew or other can be 
looked upon as being, quality, quantity, cause, effect etc. 
Accordingly they are separately treated in the Logic. The 
latter, the sensuous univcrsals, are universals in a restricted 
sense of the word. They apply only to some tilings and not 
to others. Thus, plant and animal are universals but only 
sensuous. They do not apply to everything. The sensuous* 
ness of the universals consists in this that they have not only 
universality but particularity also. Hence when Hegel 
deduces Nature from Idea, transition is not strictly speaking, 
from thoughts to things, but from one type of universal 
to another. 

The following questions, however, arise in this context : — 

(1) If the first principle is purely rational, how can we 
account for “Nature”, which is acknowledged to be irrational, 
in terms of the said principle ? 

t2) If Hegelian system claims completeness, what is the 
place of contingent or particular in it ? 

The first problem did arise in his mind. But he found 
that the solution of it is not possible from a strict rationalistic 
point of view. For, to acknowledge nature as irrational and 
yet to account for it in terms of the first Reason, is an unte- 
nable posiUon, He was, therefore, forced to give up the 
strict rationalism. He was inclined to give up the dialectical 
method. He says : “This is not a becoming or a transition as 
above, when we took the step from the totality of subjective 

notion to objectivity tlie Idea exists itself with 

in the form of Nature The pure Idea resolves to determine 

itself as e.xternal “idea”. «In its own absolute truth it (Idea) 

resolves to let the moment of its particularity as a reflected 

image, go forth freely as nature”. In these statements the 
rationalistic doctrine is apparently substituted by the doctrine 
of freedom. 
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r . • .Lntif monistic rationalism is true to its 
The fact IS that if experience 

professions, it must acrau _ 

i „„ .. 1» F... » 

fore, wliicli ’f°^^_^;„„a„„bothmonismandrationalism. 
admit the irrational , higher principle than the 

Hegel seems to S™pmg f-J 1 8^ 

existing objects from > 

deduce the pen, with gg„^f„_g„r or particular is 

Hegelian that philosophy of nature cannot 

clearly indicated by th particular facts and things, 

but only «“versals and that 

by contingency an P Hegel are irrational and 

“it.'— 

This is a weak point in Hegelian system. The Absolute 
rreAb^ute, if there be anything that cannot 
ceases t° ^ h. According to Hegel’s reply to 

be g„tire field of the particulars is inexph- 

lirugs questio , principle of Hegelian philosophy. 

cable “\“^°'*;,g;rnot what is claimed for it. There 

. which could euab^ 

are only two alternat • ; ,g ^eny that there is 

of the embarrassing^^ therefore, to admit the whole nature 
anythrogirrationa _ . rationalistic posihpn 

l:r:;ardToSe'lst principle: to modify his position in 
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regard either to the Absolute or to Nature : to admit either 
the Absolute to be both rational and irrational or Nature to be 
purely rational. If he had maintained “Freedom” and not “Rea- 
son” to be the first principle, at which he hinted in the course 
of his exposition of Nature, his system would have been above 
criticism. This is just the point, which shows the advance 
that Realistic Idealism of Abhinavagupta presents on 
Hegelian philosophy. 

THE SCOPE OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
NATURE. 

Hegel follows his famous dialectical method in his 
Philosophy of Nature also. As in the Logic he begins with 
the emptiest of thoughts, i.e. “being”, so here also he begins 
with the emptiest of things, space. The subsequent stages of 
Nature constitute the return of the Idea into itself. Space is 
most empty of mind*, thought or reason. In the successive 
stages in the dialectical evolution of nature, this reason, which 
is so perfectly asleep in space that it is said to be non- 
existent, gradually reawakens. In the sphere of nature the 
gradually awakening reason manifests itself as blind force, 
working in accordance with certain laws, which are studied 
in three sciences, (i) mechanics (ii) physics and (iii) organics, 
a triad, which nature exhibits. This force is perfectly blind 
in the sphere of mechanics. In the organic world, however, 
it becomes an organising and controlling power, has a certain 
adherence and purposiveness and appears as a tendency to be 
notiOo^ye ; it becomes a unifying factor, one that holds the 
m the fotv^of parts together and breathes life through all of 
itself as extern instance, we look at the vegetable organism, we 
resolves to let ts^a force in the seed, which is responsible for 
image, go forth the environment, assimilation of what is 
rationalistic doctrine«what is foreign to it, its own, developing 
of freedom. ^ ' 
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, r • „rrnr(lnnce with certain laws and holding 
along a fixed line in 

together all the P;i ’ ^ however, which we discover m 

mental affection. ’hie of reducing multiplicity to 

one part may perform tlie function of another. 

^ we turn our scrutinising attention to animal 

^ find that it presents a more advanced stage 

organism, we fin field 

of the principle 7 \o different parts are well fixed. 

togetlier so that the ^h^t is in tangible 

There is recipiency of but also of all that 

touch with It, as m . other words, there is 

which is spatially removed from_ t , 
the emergence of anim-'l senMtty- 

,(iii) SPIRIT. Hegelian philosophy with 

We are of .art. As art is a product 
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the distinctive features of soul. 

Soul is the principle of unity. This unity is found not 
only in organic life, but in inorganic world also. It is more 
perfect and clearer in the former tlinn in tlie latter. But in 
botli of these spheres tlie unity is only implicit ; it is only for 
the outsider, the observer, the percipient of the fact ; it is only 
intelligible to us ; it is only a hypothetical idea ; mechanical 
and organic worlds have unity, but not in and for themselves ; 
their unity is only for the bidder. The unity, however, 
which we realise in tlie functions of human sensibility and 
sentiency, the unity of which we talk in the context of soul, 
is one that is in and for itself. Soul, as a principle of unity, 
is not so for the observer but for itself. It not only is, but is 
also aware that it is such a principle of unity. The unity, 
which is implicit in the sphere of Nature, becomes explicit in 
the sphere of Spirit or Mind. 

Soul, as sentient principle of unity, is mere possibility of 
intelligence. It is mere faint self-awareness and a general 
and indeterminate susceptibility to influence, a sympathy 
vaguely responsive to stimuli of physical environment. 

Hegel seems to maintain that soul is no separate 
immaterial entity ; wherever there is nature, soul is 
its universal immaterial aspect. It is the simple ideal life 
of nature. It is the basis of all particularising and 
individualising of mind. It is the ‘material', on which the 
character of mind is impr^sed. Jt is immaterial inasmuch as 
it not only lacks gravity but also every other aspect of 
existence, which might lead us to treat it as material. 

The community or interdependence of body and soul is 
not an incomprehensible mystery. For, they are not absolutely 
independent of and, therefore, impenetrable to each other. 
Hegel holds that finitude of soul and matter are unreal dig- 
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NATURE AND SPIRIT OR MIND. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Spirit continues the work of tracing 
the gradual and successive stages, through which the mind — 
that had manifested itself into its opposite, the mindless and 
lifeless space, time and matter, which are studied in mechanics 
— returns to itself, becomes once more mind, self-conscious 
principle of unity. The culminating point in the return journey 
of mind, traced in the Philosophy of Nature, was animal 
sensibility. The Philosophy of Spirit traces the steps, by 
which mind, in the strict sense of the term, as will and 
intelligence, emerges from general animal sensibility, which is 
the crowning phase of organic life and final problem of biology* 

Thus, Hegel lakes up a problem in his Philosophy of 
Spirit, which he has already partly attempted in the Philosophy 
of Nature. His problem is “Through what stages the rational 
principle, that appears as blind force in the sphere of mechanics 
and as organising principle and animal sensibility in organic 
bodies of plants and animals, returns to its original rationality 
in the philosophic mind ?’* “What are the different stages, 
through which the Reason, which appears as animal sensibility 
in animal organism, passes in human organism, before it attains 
&e culminating point of its manifestation in philosophic mind ?" 
He, therefore, takes up the work of showing the various steps, 
through which mind returns to itself, just at the point where 
ho left it in tile Philosophy of Nature. According to Hegel, 
Aerefore, mind, tliough rational at bottom, yet appears ns 
irrational in the sphere of mecimnics and acquires certain 
coherence and purposiveness in animal organism. But in 
human organism it is endowed with new character and ns 
such 13 called stm?. ^ Soul is the raw material of conscious- 
ness, the basis of higher mental life. It is the border land 
where the ground is still debatable between nature and mini. 
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is immediate and, therefore, can be characterised ns mere 
“being”, free from nil determinations. Nothing can be said- 
o£ it excepting that it "is". If we remember the instance that- 
Hegel gives of tlio second stage of soul, the feeling soul, 
namely, that of a child in mother’s womb, when its feelings 
are not its own but those of the mother, we may justly say 
that Hegel had in ilia mind a child in womb before the deve- 
lopment of feeling, ns his illustration of the first stage. At the 
first stage, soul is entirely empty and homogeneous. It has no 
distinction of any kind. It is mere homogeneous blank. It 
has no distintion within itself. It has no conscious relation to 
anything. It is undifferentiated unity. No category is appli- 
cable to it excepting that of ^ing. There is no consciousness 
of anything external to it It is for itself the totality of nil 
e.xistence. Natural soul manifests itself in a triad of (i) 
physical qualities (ii) physical alterations and (iii) sensibility. 
These are the three stages in which natural soul appears. 

(II) FEELING SOUL. 

Hegel draws a distinefion between sensation and feeling. 
Natural soul is characterised by immediacy. As sensibility is a 
stage in its development, sensation is characterised by imme- 
diacy. Sensations are within the soul and, therefore, are parts of 
it. They are merely found in it. The distinction between imme- 
diate being, the undifferentiated homogeneous universality, and 
content, is the distinction within the soul atself. Sensation, 
therefore, emphasises passivity of the soul. However, when 
sensations are distinguished from the Soul itself and are found 
existing by it arid, therefore, affecting it, they are active. But 
because they are within the Soul and parts of it, they are the 
soul itself. Hence attribution to them of activity of affecting 
means attribution of it to the soul itself. Feeling, therefore, em- 
phasises activity of the soul. Feeling soul is the subjective side 
of feeling. It takes possession of the content and realises it as 
45 
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tmctions and that the Absolute is the true identity of finite 
sovil and matter. 

Soul, shrouded in body, is in sympathy with nature. It 
is governed by nature. Accordingly with concrete differences 
in climatic and other natural conditions, different types of 
mind, with racial characteristics, come into being. Thus, 
due to influences of natural surroundings deuniversalisation of 
the soul goes on till we have individual subjects. 

SOUL AS THE FIRST STAGE OF SUBJECTIVE 
SPIRIT. 

The subjective spirit exhibits three stages (i) soul (ii) cons- 
ciousness and (iii) mind. Soul is, therefore, the thesis of the 
triad, into which the subjective spirit manifests itself, and as 
such it is characterised by immediacy. Soul is the first stage of 
the subjective spirit, the human mind, viewed subjectively as 
the mind of an individual subject. It is a stage that precedes 
both consciousness and 'mind*. It is a stage, which manifests 
itself into three stages (i) natural soul (ii) feeling soul and 
(iii) actual soul. It is so rudimentary a stage that it has not 
yet reached sense-perception. It is hardly recognisable as 
human. It is hardly above the level of mere animality. 

Hegel seems to start the analysis of human mind at the 
point where life for Uie first time becomes manifest in human 
body in mother’s womb. His soul represents a stage just above 
Umt of mere aiumality and just below that wherein pemeption 
develops. The soul-level in itself involves three levels, as has 
just been stated. Its position in the Philosophy of Mind is just 
like that of “Being” in the Logic and of “Space” in the 
Philosophy ol Nnturc. 

(I) NATURAL SOUL. 

The first storting point of tire spirit is rmtural soul. It 
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its own. If is now an individnality, which feels itself ns 
independent of the content. It is no longer merely n formal 
element in the totality of sensations bat an independent entity. 

FEELING SOUL AS REFLEXIVE UNIVERSAL. 

The form and the content of the soul cannot exist apart. 
The empty form of universality of the soul mjist embody itself 
in particulars. It must stamp its universality on the content. 
Its universality must appear in particulars. This universality} 
however, which gets embodied in particulars is not ideal 
universality, but real, the universality in mamfestation. It is 
what Hegel calls reflexive universality. It is mere numerical 
universality, which consists in the repetition of the same 
sensation or feeling etc. in time series, e.g. this man, this man, 
this man. Soul, as reflexive universal, is simply the realisation 
of its (ideal umversality in the world. That the ideal should 
get realised is a necessary stage in the dialectical process. 
Two points have to be noted here (i) that this conception of 
soul, as reflexive universal, is very much like the Buddhistic 
conception of Alayavijflana and (ii) that time for the first 
appears here as necessary element in the conception of the soul. 

(Ill) ACTUAL SOUL. 

In ‘feeling souV the.subjective and the objective sides of 
total experience are distinct The ^ individual is not simply a 
formal element of*totality, but an independent being, who takes 
possession of what it finds within itself. The objectivityi 
however, has not yet fully emerged, because as yet there is no 
consciousness of externality* What is feltiis within the subject 
itself. It is an aspect of the subject. Coalescence of the 
»8 tTii Actual Soul. Soul envelops body and body expresses 
soul. The actual soul, as unity of body and soul, is the 
percipient individual. Communion of body and soul is the 
dominant fact in the constitution of. individuality. Soul is 
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IMMEDIACY OR NIRVIKALPA, 

According to Hegel, the starting point oE knowledge is im- 
mediacy. If we try to understand clearly the Hegelian concep- 
tion of immediacy! as presented in the very first chapter of hts 
Phenomenology of Mind, we find that essentially it is the same 
as that which Abhinava speaks of ns indeterminate knowledge 
(Rirvikalpa). It marks the beginning of the cognitive process. 

It admits of presentation mostly in negative terms. It ^ 
characterised by absence of all activities, which are the 
distinctive features of determinacy or mediacy. The negative 
feature is indicated by the prefix “Im” in immediacy and 
“Nir” in Rirvlkalpa, 

Determinacy, mediacy or Vikalpa is characterised by the 
activity of mind, (i) which brings a plurality of elements, 
\vhich are distinct from one another, to unity and gives this 
unity a name, (ii) which splits the unity into multiplicity and 
(iii) which gives a definite meaning to the presented by first 
superimposing a number of things, similar in nature, on the 
presented and then, negating all the superimposed, determines 
the presented as distinct from all that is first superimposed. 

Nirvikalpa, therefore, is that knowledge which is marked 
by absence of the three elements of the activity of mind. 
This negative distinction of immediacy from mediacy is 
referred to by Hegel when he talks of it as a knowledge, 
which is free from all conceptual activity, as a mere apprehen- 
Hon and involving no comprehension ; as a knowledge, in 
dealing with which we proceed in an immediate way, merely 
accept what is given and do not change in any way what is 
presented before us. (Ph. M., 149.) 

TWO TYPES OF IMMEDIACY. 

Immediacy, according to Abhinava, is of two types 
(i) higher and (ii) lower. The higher is absolutely contentless. 
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not distinct from ench other. The “I" in such a case is as 
pure “This” and the object also is merely as pure “This”. 

MEDIACY. 

When we do not simply receive what is given, but look 
at it more closely, a form of knowledge, which is next to 
immediacy in the order of evolution and constitutes the second 
stage in the dialectical process, is revealed to us. It is not 
pure immediacy. It is not mere sense-certainty. It is not 
pure being. It is a good deal more than that. It is concrete 
actual certainty of sense. It is no longer immediacy but 
mediacy. 

Fundamental difference of this stage from the earliest 
lies in the fact that at this stage pure being breaks up into two 
‘thises’ ; one this as “1” and the other as “object”. On 
reflecting over this distinction we discover that neither the one 
nor the other is immediate ; neither merely “is”. Both are 
mediated. The “I” has certainty through the actual fact. 
And the actual fact has certainty through the “I". 

In immediacy there is no distinction between the “I” and 
the “this”. Both the “I” and the “object” are mere '^this”. 
When, however, distinction arises, one of them is put forward 
as the essential reality and the other as non-essential. The 
“ego”, a state of knowledge, is put forward as existing not in 
itself, but through another, the object, which it knows. The 
object is the real truth, the essential reality. It is quite 
indifferent to whether it is known or not. It remains even 
though it be not known. The knowledge, however, does not 
exist if the object;be not there, 

INTELLECT. 

Determinacy consists in the use of some linguistic e.xpre- 
ssion for the presented, in subsuming the object of sensuous 
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To mediate is to take something ns a beginning and to 

go onward to a second thing, so that the existence of this 

second thing depends on our having reached it from some- 
thing else, contradistinguished from it. 

This Hegelian view of relation between immediacy and me- 
diacy as ’presented in his Logic p. 20, seems to be very similar 
to that pointed out by Abhlnava between Nirvikalpa and Savi; 
kalpa. For, Abhlnava also holds that all determinacy directly 
or indirectly has its root in indeterminacy. “Sarvasya vikalpasya 
sak§at paramparyena va vikalpamolatvat.*' (I.P.V., Vol. I.» 55.) 

According to him, determinacy is of two types (i) subtle 
and (ii) gross. The former is involved even in the indeter* 
inlnate apprehension of isolated sense-data, combination of 
which forms an object of determinate knowledge, os, 
for instance, In the case of quick reading or fast running. 
For, if there be no subtle determinacy in the above two cases, 
the runner cannot reach the destination, nor can the reader 
read intelligibly what is before lum.. 

(Bh., Vol. I, 284.) 

THE “1” AND THE “THIS” IN IMMEDIACY. 

In the case of immediacy, ‘consciousness’ is pure ego; 
the “1” has not yet developed itself in conjunction with the 
“This”, the object. It has not yet set thought to work about 
it in multiplicity of ways. It islfree from all relations and 
qualities. It does not think. It « merely pure “This”. 

The object also|is pure “This”. It lacks all qualities and 
relations. It has not yet split itself into multiplicity of its 
elements. No category is applicable to it, excepting the 
highest, the “being”. It merely “is” and nothing more. 

At this stage not only the elements of both the “I” 
the “Tins” are undistinguished, but they themselves also are 
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conxiousness under a Universal, which islintroduced by the 
spontaneous activity^ of mind, and in recognitioA o e xini 
versal in the patticuiar. Thus, the object of determinate 
cognition is both universal and particular ; it is an individua 
and not an individual at the same time. Hence determinacy 
involves contradiction, because it is consciousness of universality 
. and particularity in the same object. To get out of this 
contradiction, consciousness rises to a higher stage, i.e. the 
intellect. Intellect differentiate between the particular and 
the universal. It separates and puts them in two different 
' worlds, (i) the supersensible world of universals and (ii) the 
sensible world of appearance. It regards the universals as true 
objects and the sensible objects as mere appearance. It regards 
the sensible world as a veil, which covers the true world of 
pure universals. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. ' 

Self-consciousness is the second term in the triad of (0 
consciousness proper (ii) self-consciousness and (hi) reason. It 
is the antithesis of consciousne^ proper. In the case of 
consciousness proper the object was independent of the subject, 
the opposite of ‘self, not-self ; but in the stage of self-conscious- 
ness, the object, the world of universals, is not somethbg alien 
to the subject, but identical with it. Self-consciousness, thus, 
consists in the realisation of identity of the subject witli the 
world of universals. It manifests itself in tlie triad of (i) desire 
(ii) self-consciousness recognilive and (iii) universal self* 
consciousness. . 

MIND. 

Mind is the last term of the triad, in which the subjective 
spirit manifests itself. Soul was characterised by Immediacy, 
included all existence, had nothing outside it, had not even so 
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REPRESENTATION. 

Representation is the second phase of theoretical mind. 
It is distinct from intuition in so far as it does not involve 
self-externalisation. It has no reference to an object in 
objective time and space. The content of mind at this stage 
is realised to be purely subjective, as it really is, and not as 
objective as in the case of intuition. It has three phases 
(i) recollection (ii) imagination and (iii) memory. 
RECOLLECTION. ^ 

In dealing with the recollection, Hegel is concerned 
with accounting for the appearance of a general image, a 
universal, at the conscious level, which is necessary for the 
subsumption of the given under a universal for the rise of 
the determinate knowledge. 

Looking at recollection from common sense point of 
view, Hegel admits that theoretical mind inwardises the 
content of ‘intuition’, frees it from its relation to objective time 
and space, from all relations with other things, and thus 
makes it into a generalised image and treasures it up in the 
subconscious. This generalised image, so treasured’ up, is a 
presupposition of a determinate cognition, because it is the 
subsumption of immediate single impression under a universal 
that gives determinacy to knowledge. Thus, recollection 
is the appearance at the conscious level of that generalised 
image, which was stored in the subconscious, at the call 
of mind. 

This image, however, in strict accordance with Hegelian 
doctrine, is not something entirely alien to knowing subject. It 
is not foreign material that enters into ego and persists there in 
some form. Hegel is an idealist. Accordingly he maintains 
tliat the theoretical mind, which is so rich in its subconscious 
possession, is the potentiality of its own specialisation”. 

t. Wat., 216. a. W»l., 216. 
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activity of theoretical mind is directed. It is something 
„hich serves as an object oi knowledge. Theorehcnl mmd 
therefore, is knowledge or cognition. It 
ae triad of (i) intuition (ii) representation and thmkmg. 

Each of these represents graded rise of theoretical mmd to 

realisation of identity of its content with itself. 


intuition. 

Jntuitinn ia eharacterUed hy immediacy. It is marked by 
the absence of all mediacy. The object of intuitive knowledge 

appears to be external to knowing subject. It is the most ru i- 

mentary stage of judgement, a stage, in which judgement ca 

hardly be recognised as such. It is an immediate feeling ot 

certainty that an external fact is as it appears to intuiting sn 
ject. At this stage no reply can be given to the question w y 
is it so It is the lowest of free acts of mind. It is Jiweiy 
subjective. It is merely a subjective impression of the in vi 
dual mind. It has no universality. 

Intuition is the product ot two free activities of theoretical 
mind (i) attention and (ii) seU-externalisation. Attention is 
nothing but the act o£ directing mind along n definite an 
fixed line and concentrating it there. It is a free act o 
mind, in which mind is not influenced by any externa 
consideration in the choice of direction of its cognitive activity* 
But mind at the stage of intuition is cognitive and, therefore, 
has objective reference. The object of intuition, however, 
is not such as exists in the objective world. The object, 
referred to, is a feeling that a certain religions, moral, or 
political fact is so, true or false. Possibility of attention, 
therefore, presupposes extemalisatioa of the subjective feeling 
of the cognising subject so as to make it an object of attention. 
Self*extemalisation of mind, as involved in intuition, consists 
in objectifying a subjective feeling and viewing it as existent 
and, therefore, in external temporal and spatial relations. ■ 
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admit of m'aferial preserifafion. Creations of productive 
imagination are harmonious combinations of what springs 
independently in mind with what is given from outside and 
stored in the subconscious in^o. generalised form. The' images 
so produced are bare subjective intuitions. 

Imagination, as a unifier of self-produced idea with* 
matter, got from outside, is reason, but only nonunal reason,' 
inasmuch as it is indifferent to truth or falsity of the combina- 
tion. For, true reason insists upon the truth of matter so 
combined. This is the Hegelian view of the poetic or esthetic 
imagination. But the productive imagination, which is‘ res- 
ponsible for the rise of a system of signs, may be presented 
as follows : — 

Product of imagination is fusion of an independ^f 
creation of imagination with an intuition. The matter' of 
intuition is something that is given. But in this fusion 
intuition does not stand for itself, but for something else. It 
is a' sign of an independent creation of imagination, which has 
entered into intuitive image as its soul. 

Imagination is thus responsible for the rise of a system of 
signs which, when fully developed, becomes language.- 
Language may, therefore, be looked upon as d product of 
imagination for manifesting its ideas in an external m'edium) 

MEMORY. 

The Linguistic expression, is a thing which exists in 
external world. When it is received in consciousness,' it 
subjected to the same process of generalisation as any other' 
thing, got from outside, and becomes a general image in' the' 
subconscious. It is fused with the universal, for which it 
stands. When, therefore, generalised image of a’ word is 
brought from subconscious to conscious level, it docs the work 
of sensuous image, for which it stands and which is ftzscd 
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Thus, when Hegel says that the transient imiige of 
sense-perception retires into subconscious, what he means is 
that the potential, that became actual at the tune o 
sense-perception, sinks back into potentiality. This image 
is free from all relations with other particular things and. 

tlierefore, is not particular but universal. It iS an unspeci e 

- image in the subconscious. New impressions are subsumed 
under it. No knowledge is complete unless this subsumption 
has taken place. All knowledge, therefore, is recognitiye. 
Hence recollechon in Hegelian philosophy is inner objectification 
of the potential, which became actual. 


IMAGINATION. n/ 

Imagination is another form of representation. It differs 
from recollection inasmuch as in it the rise .of the subconscious 
to conscious level is not confined to an isolated image fof 
the sake of subsumption of a given particular under a 
universal, but there is a continuous flow of images from the 
subconscious, which are not directly related to any given 
external object. The images are linked together by association. 
This link of association may be constituted by something 
pictorial, such as likeness and contrast, or by an intellectual 
category’, such ns reason and consequent. The emergence 
of Uain of images is free from control of reason and has no 
external purpose. 

Imagination is of two kinds (i) creative or productive 
and (ii) reproductive. The reproductive is so called 
because it can bring to consciousness only those images, which 
are generalised forms of determinate cognitions, which the 
imagining subject has actually had; and because it' 
reproduce only such images as have already been found 
associated in actual experience. But creative or productive 
imagination is not thoroughly dependent on generalised images 
in tiic subconscious. It is the source of new ideas, wliicli 
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with it. Memory is nothing but representation in verbal image, 
(ii) PRACTICAL MIND, 

When mind regards the world, not ns something perfectly 
alien to itself, but as something that is to be moulded and deter- 
mined by it, and accordingly proceeds to mould the world by 
its activity, it is called practical mind. It manifests itself in a 
triad of (i) practical feeling (ii) impulses and choice and 
(iii) happiness. 

PRACTICAL FEELING. 

- It is the first phase of practical mind and, therefore, is 
characterised by immediacy. It finds its content as some- 
thing already given to it. The given may be in harmony or 
out of harmony with it. Neither is a product of practical 
mind. Both are simply found. Harmony of the given with 
mind is feeling of pleasure and lack of harmony is pain. 

Mind, as affected by the given, whether it be in harmony 
with it or otherwise, is only an instinct to action, a mere feeling 
towards a certain given object. Such a feeling is not governed 
by any universal principle ; it is not a decision to act upon a 
principle. For, it is characterised by immediacy, but being 
influenced by a universal principle means mediation. Such a 
feeling is called practical feeling. 

IMPULSES, PASSIONS AND CHOICE. 

The practical mind or will is characterised by freedom. 
It is, therefore, against the very nature of will to be simply a 
passive recipient of whatever is given to it, whether it is in or 
out of harmony with it. It is in the nature of will not to leave 
things as it finds them, but to mould them so as to make them 
conform to it. Therefore, it develops the propensities to act so 
as to alter the shape of what it finds. These propensities are 
called impulses, inclinations or interests. 
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impulse, it seeks satisfaction through another, but to no better 
effect. It is, therefore, led to will Uie universal. One point, 
however, has to be remembered in this connection, namely, 
that the will is universal ; it is ego in the phase of acting, it is 
the I — a simple unity with itself and ns such simple univer- 
sality. But in spite of this simple universality it is itself an 
individual. For, it is subjective and, therefore, it is simply 
thiq “I”, In willing the universal it wills what transcends its 
subjectivity ; it wills the objective. It exerts itself in material 
world and moulds it into a new world of its own. Thus, 
various human institutions, such as law, morality, state etc. 
come into being. They are not merely objective but spiritual 
For, they are the expressions of spHt itself in the material 
world. The spirit, therefore, which manifests itself in human 
institutions is the objective spirit. 

absolute spirit. 

Both the subjective spirit and the objective spirit are 
defective. The former is simply inward, personal, individual 
and, therefore, onesided. The latter also is no less onesided. 
For, it IS impersonal ond merely objective and it has lost the 
true characteristic of spirit, consciousness. The subjective and 
the objective spvits are thusltwo opposite extremes ; each limits 
the other. Both are, therefore, finite. But spirit by its nature 
is infinite. It is, therefore, necessary that it should transcend 
both the finite subjectivity and the finite objectivity. Thus, 
when the spirit transcends the subjective finiteness no less than 
the objective, when the self-created division between its subjecti- 
vity and objectivity is annihilated, when both are embraced in 
a concrete unity. Absolute Spirit arises. It is both subject and 
object at the same time. 

ABSOLUTE SPIRIT AS MODE OF HUMAN 
\ CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Absolute SpiruK as nmty of both subjective and 
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objective spirits, cannot be purely impersonal existence like 
state. .Because of the element of subjectivity in it, it has 
necessarily to be a mode of human consciousness in human 
mind, which has reference to on object. But the object, to 
which the subjective aspect of Absolute Spirit refers, cannot be 
any other than Spirit itself. For, Absolute Spirit is the stage 
of identity of subject and object ; in Absolute Spirit distinction 
between subjectivity and objectivity is completely annihilated ; 
it is concrete unity of both. Absolute Spirit, therefore, is the 
Spirit in contemplation of itself and ns such it is iohnite. 
When human mind realizes that whatever presents itself as an 
object is nothing but itself, when it realizes that it is all being 
and all reality, when it is self^rentred in self.contemplation, it 
attains the stage of Absolute Spirit. 

l' ' - t.-- 

ART AS A PHASE OF ABSOLUTE SPfRlf.^i ’ [ 
Apprehension of the Absolute' takes place under three 
modes of human mind, which constitute three phases of 
Absolute Spirit. They are (i) art (ii) religion and (iii) philoso- 
phy. They are the progressive stages of liberation of human 
mind from finitude. In art and religion some traces of finitude 
still cling to Spirit. For, in art the Absolute is realised through 
sensuous medium and in religion it is realised through feeling. 

It is, therefore, in philosophy only, which rises above the level 
of both sense and feeling and which is concerned with thought, 
that the Absolute is realised in perfect freedom. 


^RT AND BEAUTY, v/- 

Hegel distinguishes between art and beauty. . -Art is 
simply a stage of the Absolute Spirit in its onward 
march to the realisation of its true infinity in philosophic spirit. 
It is a mode of human mmd, in which there is identity 
between the subject and the object, in which the distinction 
between subjectivity and objectivity is annihilated and in 
SO ■ ' 
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which mind contemplates itself in its freedom and ns such 
is infinite and attains the stage of the Absolute Spirit. It is 
characterised by immediacy. It apprehends the Absolute 
in the guise of external sense-objects. 

But Beauty is the Absolute os it shines through the veil 
of the sense-world. It is the Absolute, os apprehended m and 
through an actual thing, present to sensK, such as a statue, a 
building or a musical note, or at least a mental image of sensuous 
object, as in poetry. The sensuous object, through which the 
Absolute shines, is Beautiful. Beautiful object addresses itself 
, to the senses as well as the mind. For, a mere sensuous object 
is not beautiful. It is beautiful only when mind sees tha 
, ■ Absolute sHtung through it. Beauty is Ideal, because it is 
nothing but the Idea (Absolute) sensuously apprehended. 
However, it is not the Idea, as it is in itself ; it is not pure 
thought, as it is apprehended by pure thought, philosophy ; but 
a special form of the Idea as sensuously apprehended. 

^ PROBLEM OF ESTHETICS IN HEGEL. 

'' In the course of a bird’s-eye view of Hegelian metaphysics 

we have shown how the Absolute Spirit manifests itself into 
a triad of (i) art, (ii> religion and (iii) philosophy and how art 
is characterised by immediacy. In his Philosophy of Mind, 
Hegel devotes just one section to art. The detailed treatment 
of the problem of art is to be found in his Philosophy of Fine 
Art. 

The immediacy' of art produces the factor of finitude m 
art. It is concrete contemplation and mental picture of the 
Absolute Spirit as embodied in sensuous form. It breaks up. 
manifests itself, into (i) o world of realised beauty, in arts and 
their works (ii) the subject that produces works of art and (Ui) 
the subject that contemplates products of arts. Thus, Hegel 
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in the course of his treatment of the problem of ^Esthetics 
shows (i) the essential nature of resthetic experience (ii) the 
essential subjective conditions for the production of work of art 
(iii) the mental outfit necessary for apprehension of beauty 
through the medium of work of art and (iv) the essential 
constituents of products of art and how they are related. 

Before taking up these definite points of view, from which 
Hegel approaches the problem of art, let us consider a few 
allied topics, an elucidation of which is absolutely necessary for 
understanding his theory of art : e.g. (i) meaning of “AEslhetic” 
in Hegel (ii) comparative position of beauty of nature and art 
(iii) place of art in Hegelian system (iv) formal character of 
art as appearance (v) place of form of art in the world of 
appearance and (vi) highest function of art. 

MEANING OF “ESTHETIC” IN HEGEL. 

The word “.Esthetic”, adopted by Baumgarten, meant 
“the science of the senses or emotion”, according to Hegel. 
For, during the period of Wolffian philosophy, works of 
art in Germany were studied with reference to feelings of 
pleasure, admiration, fear, pity etc. which they aroused 
in the connoisseur. In ordinary life, however, we are 
accustomed to speak of a beautiful colour, a beautiful heaven, 
a beautiful flower, a beautiful animal and above all a beautiful 
human being ; and sesthetics is regarded as the science of the 
beautiful. The subject-matter, therefore, of this science is 
taken to be co-extensive with the entire realm of the beautiful. 

But Hegel uses the word ''Esthetic” in a restricted sense. 

He means by it the science or rather philosophy of art, more 
particularly of fine art. Accordingly he entitled his work, in 
which he deals with different problems of ffislhetics, “Philoso- 
phy of Fine Art”. 
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beauty of nature and art. . o 

According to Kent, products ot both, fine nr 

Nature could be judged' irs benutUul. Kant.au theory of 

!stUics, therefore, covered both. He held tbnt Nature CO J 

tf^dgld ns beautiful, if it looks like' art ; and art ouH 

simUarlybeviewedif it lookslike Nature. _ 

‘the beauty of Nature from his exposition of the beau 
He confipes himself to the treatment of the beautiful, which is 
the product of mind and which, therefore, is higher than tnar 
which is the creation of N ature. His view that beauty of art 

higlier Iban that of nature, is based on his triadic system. ^ ^ 

remember that the whole Hegelian system deals with a sin^e 
triad of idea, nature and spirit; that ibe first is characterise ^ y 
immediacy, the second by raediacy and the third by merging 
of mediacy into immediacy ; and that every succeeding term o 
a triad represents a higher stage in the manifestation of the Ab- 
solute than the preceding. Nature, therefore, and her pheno- 
mena stand lower than the Spirit and its creations. Hence he 
hoids that the spiritual beauty is higher than the natural beauty. 
And because he concerns himself with the highest beauty, he 
excludes beauty of Nature from the field of his investigation. 

Ordinary people, however, think that a work of art is 
inferior to products of nature inasmuch as the former possesses 
no feeling of its own. It is not through and through living. 
Regarded as an external object it is a dead thing. And it ^ 
•usual to regard what is living to be higher than that which is 
dead. 

Hegel admits that work of art is not alive in as far as it 
is not capable of movement and that it attains merely to a 
show of animation on its surface ; below it there is nothing 
more than\YOod, canvas or stone or, in the case of poetry, ide^ 
• (-iie medium of speech or letters. But he holds that it 
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not the external existence which makes a work h creation of 
fine art. The external aspect is the least important. A work 
of art is only truly such in so far as it originates in human 
spirit and continues to belong to the same. And everything, 
which partakes of spirit is better than anything begotten of 
mere nature. What art does is that it brings into special 
prominence an interest vital to man, the spiritual values, which 
a single event, one individual character, one action possesses in 
its final issue, with such purity and clarity ns is not possible in 
the sphere of the pure creation of nature. Hence work of art 
is higher than product of nature. 

Superiority of the products of nature to those of art is 
tried to be established in another way. It is said that the 
objects of nature are the creations of God, while those of art 
are simply of man. Hegel' criticises this view by pointing out 
that it is based on the false assumption that God is not working 
in and through man and that His sphere of activity is limited 
to natirre alone. The fact, on the contrary, is (according to the 
Hegelian as well as the Saiva philosophy) that Divinity is 
operative in the creation of art in a mode that is nearer to its 
essential nature than in anything, brought into being or fashioned 
in natural process. For, not only there is Divinity in man but 
it is also operative in a form, which partakes more of the true 
nature of .God than that which works in nature. God is spirit, 
and it is only in man that He manifests Himself in a spiritual 
form, which is fully conscious of the activity, in which He 
manifests His ideal presence. Art is the ideal ; and God 
manifests the ideal in a more direct way than the real. For, 
art is manifested through the medium of finite mind, which is 
self-conscious and so possesses the Divine nature in a higher 
degree than the unconscious sensuous medium in nature. 


1. Eh. A.. Vol. I. 89.40. 
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PLACE OF ART IN HEGELIAN SCHEME. 

Hegel recognises three levek in human experience (i) 
sensuous (ii) supersensuous and (lii) rationa l. The experience 
at the sensuous level due to contact with external objects ot 
Nature. It is the level, at which we live in the course of our 
daily routine. The experience at the supersensuous level is 
independent of sense-contact. It is due, not to sensation, but 
to the rise of the reflecting winsciousness above the sensuous 
level. It implies freedom of reflecting consciousness from 
sensuous reality and finitude. At the supersensuous level, the 
mind, in its freedom from sensuous reality and finitude, -brings 
into being the works of fine art from the wealth of its own 
resources.^ This is the level of artistic intuition. The content 
of experience at this level comes from the inner resources of 
mind -and not from nature. This level is midway between 
the sensuous and the rational. It bridges the gulf between 
the two. Thus, the place of art in Hegelian scheme is higher 
than -that of sensuous reality, but lower than that of Rea son. 

FORMAL CHARACTER OF ART AS APPEARANCE. 

'Art has two aspects (i) content and (ii) form. The formal 
aspect of art is appearance. But such an admission, according 
to Hegel, does not imply condemnation of art. For, appea- 
rance also has a right to be ; it has its own locus standi ; it has 
its recognised position. U is essential to actuality ; because 
truth is no truth, reality is no reality, unless it appears. -Art, 
therefore, is not conderanable simply because it bas formal 
aspect. The formal aspect is essential to art, 'because through 
it art makes actual what is essentially real and true. It is m 
the medium of appearance that art gives determinate existence 
to its creations. 


1 . Ph. A., Vol. I. 9. 
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PLACE OF .FORM OF ART IN THE' WORLD OF 
APPEARANCE. 

Hegel admits that form of art belongs to the sphere of 
appearance. But he distinguishes appearances from one ano- 
ther. He compares and contrasts the appearance or form of 
art with external objective world and inward sensuous life or 
the world of emotions, both of which are appearances. He 
holds that reality or truth is concealed more hy the forms of 
empirical world — the objective jvorld and the world of 
emotions — than by the forms of the world of art. In the forms 
of art truth dominates. Truth is better manifested by the 
forms of art than by the forms of empirical world. For, our 
experience, which is related to forms of empirical world, is 
conditioned by so many subjective and objective facts that truth 
or reality, that underlies them, remains unrealised. But the 
experience, which is stimulated by a form of art, is uncondi- 
tioned. In art-experience, reality is not obscured by any 
condition and, therefore, jt is clearly manifest. 

In comparison with the appearance of immediate sensuous 
existence, the form of art possesses this advantage that, in its 
own virtue, it points beyond itself, directing us to what is 
spiritual, which it seeks to envisage to the conceptive mind. 
The immediate appearance does not point beyond itself ; on 
the contrary, it gives itself out to be the true and real, though 
truth is contaminated and obstructed by the immediate Sensuous 
appearance. 

form of art and philosophic thought. 

The form of art is contrasted with the philosophic thought 
and religious and ethical principles : because the mode* of 
revelation, attained by a content in the realm of thought, is the 
truest reality. Hence Hegel admits that art, in respect of both, 

I, Ph. A., VoI.I. II. 
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end of artistic production. 

In attempting the problem of the end, . 

creating a work of art, Hegel follows his 
method. He states the various ends, which were admit e 
the guiding principles of artistic creations by bis pre ec 
and criticises them, before stating bis.own view on the su ] • 

He states and criticises the views that aim of artistic produ 
is (I) imitation of nature (II) presentation of emotion of every 
kind (III) mitigation of the savagery of desires t ) 
purification of passions or (V) moral improvement ot 
spectator. 


I, theory of imitation. 

Exponents of imitation of nature ns the end of artistic 
production hold (i) that artist aims at copying the objects 9 
nature in such a manner that his products most fully correspon 
to actual facts i (ii) that he brings about a bare repetition a 
second time, so far as his means permit, of all that exists m 
tire external world precisely in the manner, in which it 
externally ') and (iii) that such an imitation, if successfu m 
.exact presentation of nature, affords complete satisfaction, 
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CRITICISM. 

(1) Acceptance of the theory of imitation, ns presented 
above, means denial of an independent value to art. According 
to this, the aim of art comes to be a bare repetition of what is 
already there in the external world. 

(2) The exact correspondence of a product of art 
w.ith the external reality is impossible ; because art 
is limited in its means of representation. It can produce 
at the most dnly one of the sensuous aspects and thus can 
erect an illusion, addressed to one sense only. The e.\ternal 
objects are objects of various senses in their different sensuous 
aspects, touch, taste, smell etc. But creations of art are 
imitations of one sensuous aspect only, namely, that which is 
addressed to the eye or the ear. Hence on the sensuous side' 
they are very much inferior to objects of nature. 

(3) A work of art', produced in accordance with the 
principle of imitation, would be lifeless or soulless, inasmuch 
ns imitation is possible only of what is sensed i e. objectively 
known. The soul-life does not admit of objective apprehension. 
No imitation of it is, therefore, possible. 

Imitation can at the most produce illusion such ns for 
a little while may arouse the same flood of feelings and 
emotions as does the real. But as soon as disillusionment 
comes, one feels tired and sick of such presentation. 

(5) If imitation be accepted as the end of art, it would 
mean that content of the beautiful is a matter of indifference. 
It will abolish the distinction between beauty and ugliness. It 
will deprive art of all standards tordistinguish between beauty 
and ugliness. 

(6) The principle of imitation, in the sense of exact copy, 
does not apply to all arts. It may apply to painting and 
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sculpture, but surely it will have to exclude architecture and 
poetry. For, they are not mere copies of what already exists 
in the same form in nature. 

II. PRESENTATION OF EVERY KIND OF EMOTION 
NOT THE TRUE AIM OF ARTIST. 

Hegel rejects the view that the content of works of 
art is all that human spirit can conceive or perceive and that 
its object is to arouse and give life to slumbering emotions, 
passions and inclinations of every description, to fill the heart 
to the brim, to compel mankind to pass tlirough all that human 
soul carries in its most intimate and mysterious chambers, to 
interpret for us misfortune and misery and wickedness and 
crime, to make the heart of man thoroughly realise all tliat is 
atrocious and dreadful no less than every kind of pleasure and 
blessedness, and last of all, to start the imagination in the 
world of fancy ‘to revel in the seductive mirage of vision and 
emotion, which so captivate the senses’. According to this 
view, work of art presents the stimulus, that is responsible for 
such experience, not on the plane of actual world, but only 
through the semblance of it i.e. through illusion, which art 
creates and substitutes for the actual world. And possibility 
of such experience by means of semblances of art, depends on 
the fact that all reality, in order that it may enter into the 
emotional life and the will, must pass through Uie medium of 
vision and imaginative idea. For, in a passage through imagi- 
native idea,^ it is immaterial whether it is the immediate 
^temal reality that claims the attention of man or the result 
is effected by means of sj-mbols, images and ideas, which 
display the content of such actuality. 

The awakening of every kind of emotion, making the soul 
pass through every content of life by means of a presentation, 
which is external as an illusion, is rejected by Hegel, as the 
end of artistic production. No less does he discard the view 
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Art mitigates such savageness of passion in the following 
ways : — 

Art, by means of its presentation, brings home to the mind 
and the imagination of the spectator what he actually feels 
and carries into effect in such a condition. It places before 
• the vision of mind picinrrt of passions and so brings before 
man’s intelligence what apart from such presentments be 
merely is. By means of artistic presentation of passions, 
inclinations and impulses, man contemplates them. In such 
contemplation he sees them outside himself ; and because they 
come before him rather objectively than as a part of himself, 
he begins to be free from them ns aliens. 

Consequently the mitigation* of violence of passions admit? 
of this general explanation, that man by means of contempla- 
tion, IS released from the unmediated confinement in a passion 
or emotion, becomes aware of it as a thing external to himself 
and so places himself in an ideal relation with it. 

IV. PURIFICATION OF PASSIONS. ' 


We have dealt with Aristotle’s theory of Katharsis 
m a preceding chapter. It is just that which Hegel 
refers to and criticises. Theory of purification of passions 
as end of artistic production has the same defect 
as the mitigation of savagery of desires and passions has. 
namely, it gives art a formal and not a constituent principle; 
It denies an independent value to art and reduces it to a mere 

means to an end that is external to it. According to this, a 

work of art ceases to exist for its own sake and comes to exist 
-lor the sake of an external end. 


V. INSTRUCTION. 


Instruclion consists in the presentation of the ideal of 
duty. It aim s at producing moral perfection in the lover of art. 
i. Ph. A.. VoL 1, C8. * 
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ITS CRITICISM. 

If we accept instruction ns the end of art, the ques- 
tion arises whether it should be direct or indirect, explicit 
or implicit, in a work of art. Answer to this can be no other 
than that instruction has to be explicit in a work of art. 
For, if this end is to be universal rather than contingent, it 
must be true in virtue of its own nature and on its own 
account. .And instruction can be spoken of as such n purpose 
or such an end of art, only in so far ns a genuine and essen- 
tially explicit content is brought before mind by means of 
a work of art. This would mean that it is the function of 
art to accept such content within its compass in proportion 
to the nobilitj' of its rank. That is, the higher the rank 
of a work of art, the more it ought to have the instructive 
content. Goodness or otherwise of a work of art will, 
accordingly, have to be judged on the basis of this genuine 
and essentially explicit content. In short, if instruction be 
taken to be the universal purpose of art, a work of art should 
have ns its essential content the maxims or universal propositi- 
ons. Blit we find that only one of so many fine arts can 
have this explicit content, namely, poetry or drama. Hence, 
on this principle, painting, sculptnre and all other fine arts 
will cease to be so. 

Further, if instruction be the universal end of art and, 
therefore, the content of art be constituted by maxims or 
universal propositions, in an explicit, rather than implicit 
manner ; the sensuous, the plastic configuration, which makes 
an artistic product a work of art, will be reduced to a mere 
ineffective accessory. The sensuous in that case will be 
merely a husk, a semblance, which is expressly posited as 
nothing but shell. Such a position means complete misunder- 
standing of work of art. For, a work of art is nothing 
but universal concretised and ought not to bring before the 
imaginative vision a content in its universality. The 
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universality has rather to be presented under the mode of 
individual concreteness and distinctive particular sensuality. 

Thus, if we accept instruction as the universal end of 
art and present it as the essential content of art, the unity 
of work of art will be completely destroyed j the particular 
object of sense and the ideal content apprehended by mind 
will become external to each other. 

The acceptance of instruction ns the end of art means 
abandonment of the other aspect of art, namely, delight, 

\ entertainment and diversion. For, it means regarding the 
aspect of delight as unessential. This amounts to saying 
* that art does not carry the purpose in itself but that it 
subserves as a means to something external to it. 
CONCEPTION OF MORALITY AND MORAL 
IMPROVEMENT AS THE END OF ART. 

In order to appreciate the full value of the moral end 
of art, let us find out the precise standpoint of moralityi 
which is recommended for our acceptance by this view. If 
we examine the enlightened conception of morality, we find 
that it does not coincide with that which we describe in 
a general way as virtue, respectability, uprightness and so on. 
For, according to the enlightened conception of moraHty> 
to be respectable and honest is not sufficient to make a 
man moral. For, morality implies reflection and definite 
consciousness of what is consonant with duty, and the 
acts, which issue from such consciousness. And 
duty is the law of will, which man freely establishes 
for himself. A man is moral in so fat as he does the duty 
for duty s sake, and acts under the conviction that what 
he does is good. This law is abstract universal of the will, 
which is absolute antithesis to nature. It is antithesis to 
what is collectively described as emotional life and heart, 
including impulses of sense, selfish interests and passions. 
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here is opposition between the law nnd the emotive life. 

\ this opposition one side is regarded ns negating tlie 
ther Both of them are present in the individual. In their 
ipposition, he is compelled to choose Me and to reject the 
)ther. Such a choice nnd the act, done in accordance with 
t are moral in virtue of free conviction of duty, of the 
victory secured over the emotive life and of noble feelings 
and higher impulses. 

Thus, the ethical theory, on which the view of moral 
end of art is based, starts from the 6xed opposition between 
tlie will in its spiritual universality and its sensuous natural 
particularity. Morality, therefore, according to it, does not 
consist in perfected mediation of these opposite aspects, but 
in their mutual conflict which demands that impulses in 
their antagonism to duty ought to yield to it. This opposition ' 
appears in mind as a conBict between the sensuous and 
the spiritual in man j as a conflict of spirit with flesh. 

The problem, therefore, is whether such a fundamental 
antagonism can be the essential and wholly expressed 
truth and the final nnd supreme consummation ? ^ Natural 

answer of philosophy to this would 

side nor the other in its onesided abstractness should 
Z held to possess truth. They contain within them- 
selves the principle of their dissolution. Truth comes 

only in the mediation nnd reconciliation of both. Hence 

Hegel rejects the view that moral improvement is fte final 
“alof art as .Koponnded in the light of the enhghtened 
conception of morality, presented above. _ To this 

„„y be added the common reason for rejection of 
all external ends, that admission of such an end 
:] ,! mean that every work of art has to be regarded 

Is existing for something else, i.e. it has an external end, 

and as such it is merely a useful instrument in the realisa- 
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tioa of fln end, which possesses real and independent impor- 
tance outside the realm of art. 

According to Hegel, the function of art is to reveal the 
truth under the mode of sensuous or material configu- 
ration, to display the reconciled antithesis between 
spirit and flesh, or soul and nature, afid finally 
> to prove that art possesses its final aim in itself. He 
holds that art ought not to make the immoral and its 
advance its end. But it is one thing to make immorality 
the aim of its presentation, and another not expressly to do 
so in the case of morality. It is possible to deduce excellent 
moral from any piece of art, but such a deduction depends 
on the particular interpretation and so upon the individual, 
who draws the moral. 

He rejects the moral improvement as the end of art, 
because it does not simply mean that a moral should be 
conceivably deducible from work of art through interpreta- 
tion; but it means that the moral instruction should be 
clearly made to emerge as substantive aim of art and that 
all subjects, characters, actions and events, which fail 
to be moral, should be excluded from the products of art. 
HIGHEST FUNCTION OF ART. 

There is no doubt about it that art can be utilised as 
a mere pastime. It can be used as a means of pleasure 
and amusement. It can be used in decoration of surroun- 
dings. As such, art is not independent and free'; it is 
subservient to an external end. But art, or rather fine art, 
is not art in the true sense of the term, unless it is free 
from such subserviency, until it is free. The highest 
function of art is to bring to consciousness of the connoisseur, 
the Divine, the profoundest interests of mankind, the spiritual 


I. ni.A.,Vol.I, 8. 
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truths of widest range and the richest intuitions and ideas, 
through its modes or forms. The highest function of art i 
is the same as that of religion or philosophy.* Art is distinct • v 
from religion or philosophy only in so far as it presents > 1 
the Divine, the most e.xnlted subject-matter, in sensuous ' 
form. It is closer to our sensitive and emotional life than 
religion and philosophy. 

Having thus thrown a little light on the topics, allied to 
art, let us take up the various essential problems which arise, 
because of the manifestation of Art-Spirit into arts and their 
works, artist and connoisseur. 

WORK OF ART FOR SENSE-APPREHENSION. 

Work of Art is produced for sense-apprehension and, 
therefore, it has necessarily to be presented in sensuous 
medium. It is presented to sensuous apprehension exactly as 
the objective world. It is, however, not exclusively addressed 
to sensuous apprehension. It is fundamentally addressed to 
mind. It is intended to affect and in some Way to satisfy 
mind. It is not intended to be a natural product i. e. to 
possess the living principle of nature. The sensuous aspect 
of a work of art has a right to determinate existence only in 
so far ns it e-xists for human mind and not as a material object, 
which exists for itself independently. 

ARTISTIC REL.ATION DISTINGUISHED FROM 
OTHER OBJECTIVE RELATIONS. 

The following are the relations, in which the sensuous 
material is presented to man : — 

(a) SENSUOUS RELATION. 

■ It is a common experience that when mind has been 
overstrained so as to lose the capacity for active interest in 
1. Ph.A..Vol. 1.9. 

52 
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what affects the senses, we simply look round and see and 
heat whatever comes to eyes or ears, without exercising our 
mental faculty on what so comes to consciousness. In such a 
case there is sensuous relation. 

(b) RELATION TO DESIRE. 

Mind, however, is so made that, unless it is too much 
overstrained as in the above case, it is not satisfied with 
mer^y sensuous apprehension of external objects. It makes 
them objects to its own inward nature. It relates itself to 
them as Desire. In this relation of Desire, the appetitive 
relation, to the external world, man in his physical form, stands 
in relation of opposition to things in general and particulars. 
He does not approach them with open mind and universal 
ideas of thought. He, with his personal impulses and interests, 
retains an isolated position, relates himself to objects, in their 
isolation, and uses or rather sacrifices them for his own 
satisfaction. 

In this relation of desire, merely superficial show of the 
external objects is not s\ifficient. It needs actual things 
themselves in their material concrete existence. Mere pictures 
are of no use in this relation. 

The individual also, in this relation of desire, is not free, 
(i) because he is under the restraint of transitory interest of 
his desire, inasmuch as his definite acts do not proceed from 
essential rationality and universality of his will and (ii) because 
he is not free in relation to the external world, inasmuch as 
his desire is determined by things and is related to them. 

(c) THEORETICAL RELATION. 

Another way, in which the externally present is related 
to conscious subject, is purely theoretical. Theoretical rela- 
tion seeks to attain to the knowledge 'of the related in their 
universality and not in their particularity, to find out their 
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ideal nature and universal principle and to comprehend them 
according to their notional idea. It leaves the particular 
things as they are and stands aloof from them in their 
objective singularity. 

•The intelligence is not the property of a particular indivi- 
dual, as is the desire. It appertains to his singularity as itself 
essentially universal. In the theoretical relation (the relation 
of universality) to objects, intelligence is the reason in its 
universal potency. In this relation, the rational intelligence 
attempts to discover itself in nature and thereby the inward 
and essential being of natural objects. Intelligence proceeds 
towards the universal, the law, the thought and the notion 
of the object, and so forsakes the immediate singularity of 
the object and transforms it within the world of mind, con- 
verting a concrete object of sense into an abstract subject- 
matter of thought. 

(d) ARTISTIC RELATION. 

A work of art is related to conscious subject in a manner 
different from those, involved in all the cases, which have been 
discussed so far. The distinction may be stated as follows 

The artistic relation is contrasted with the relation of 
desire. For, in the former case, connoisseur allows the 
object to exist in its free independence as an object. He 
looks at it without any craving. In this relation the object 
is reflective of himself ; in it he finds himself. It exists 
solely for the contemplative faculty of mind. It is because 
of this that although a work of art possesses sensuous exis- 
tence, yet it does not require sensuous concrete existence, 
nor the animated life. It is rather necessary that it should 
not remain on the level of nature ; because its purpose is to 
satisfy higher spiritual need by shutting doors on all 
approaches to mere desire. 
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It is also contrasted with theoretical relation. For» 
contemplation of art restricts its interest to the manner in 
\yhich a work of art is manifested os a single isolated vision 
of the whole. It does not go for beyond the immediately 
received objective character. It does not think of the object 
in terms of the rational and universal notion, that underlies it, 
nor does it enter into conceptive thinking, as does the scienti- 
fic contemplation. 

Thus, while the scientific contemplation is concerned to 
transform the object in terms of universal thought and notion, 
the artistic contemplation cherishes the interest for the object 
in its isolated existence. The subjective aspect, involved in 
the contemplation of art, may be spoken of as 'pure intelligences 
as contrasted with that, involved in the scientific contempla- 
tion, which, according to Hegel, is rational intelligence, 

SENSUOUS ASPECT OF WORK OF ART. 

The discussion, carried on in the preceding pages, shows 
that though the sensuous matter is present in a Nvork of 
art, it is neither the concrete material stuff, which is the 
object of desire, nor is it the universal thought, which the 
mind seeks for in theoretical relation. 

The sensuous material in a work of art aims at giving 
sensuous presence which, though it persists in its sensuousnes?, 
is entitled to be delivered from the framework of purely 
material substance. Hence, as compared to the immediacy 
of nature, the sensuous presence in a work of art is trans- 
muted to mere semblance or show, A work of art® thus 
occupies a midway ground, with the direcUy perceived 
objective world on the one hand and the ideality of pure 
thought on the other. 

1. Ph. A., Vol. I, ao ■ 

3. Ph. A.,Vol. T, 62. 
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This is what Abhinava means when he talks of the 
ffisthelic object as Alaukika (unworidly). 

TW SOUL OF ARTISTIC PRESENTATION. 

^ A work of art has two aspects : 

(a) content or subject matter and 

(b) the mode of its presentation. 

From the point of view of the artist, it is an expression 
of a subjective aspect in the medium of his art ; and from 
that of the art-critic or contemplator, it is a means of 
recognition of this subjective aspect, so expressed. The 
latter,, therefore, begins with the observation of what is 
presented and then proceeds to ascertain its content or 
.significance. The perceptible is of no real importance to him. 
It is simply a means to the realisation or recognition of the 
inward ideality or significance, which is behind it, to 
which it points or attests and which enlivens it. 

The external of a work of art is of the nature of written 
or spoken symbol, which has no value apart from its point- 
ing to the meaning, for which it stands. It has the same 
value for the contemplator as a medium has for a mystic. 
Similarly expression of eyes, colour of face, freshness of 
skin, manner of breathing etc. in an artistic presentation 
are the means of revelation of the purely subjective, which 
is the significance or soul. And the contemplation 
is no contemplation unless and until it involves recognition 
of this soul of the presentation. 

WORK OF ART AS NECESSARY PRODUCT OF 
THINKING CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The essentHI form of art arises from the fact that man 
is thinking consciousness and renders explicit to himself 
in the medium of his conscious life what he is and all that 
exists. The difference between man and objects of nature 
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is mainly this, that while Uie latter do not know themselves 
and others, man does. This, however, does not mean 
that he is not an object of nature, but only this that his 
being an object of nature is only one and the least important 
aspect of him. In this conscious aspect i, e. as mind, he 
reduplicates himself ; he observes himself and presents 
himself to the eyes of imagination and thought. 

Man knows himself* through self-reproduction in two 
ways (i) theoretically and (ii) practically 

(i) He knows himself theoretically by bringing to his 
consciousness the whole of his spiiilual life, that is, all that 
moves, surges up and strives in human heart, because there 
is natural impulse in iilm (a) to make himself an object of 
perception or conception, (b) to regard himself as that which 
thought discovers as essential and (c) to recognise himself in 
all that he summons out of himself as also in that which is 
received from without. 

^ (li) The other way, in which self-recognition is effected, 
IS through practical activity. For, man has also the impulse 
to assert himself in all that which is presented to him in 
immediacy, in that which is external to himself. He asserts 
hmsdt by altering the external so ns to imprint the seal of 
his inner life upon it end thus to rediscover in it the features 
of his own determinate nature. All this he does simply to 
free the external from the extremely alien element, so that in 
the eonfiguration-he may enjoy an external reality simply of 


The self-reproductive tendency is perceptible even in 
ehddren in their play. This is what accounts for various 
methods of ornamentation of person by changing the body in 

different ways, cutting hair, slitting ears for putting on orna- 
^ 1. Ph. A., Vol. I, 41. 
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ments etc. The highest effect of this tendency is the human 
art 

BASIS OF DIVISION OF ART INTO DIFFERENT 
TYPES. 

Hegel attempts the division of art from three points of 
view. We have already stated that art presents the Absolute 
in a material medium. Every work of art, therefore, has two 
aspects, (i) unity and (ii) plurality of differences. Unity 
means the spiritual meaning, the inner significance, the soul 
of work of art. Plurality^ of differences means the sensuous 
material* side of work of art, which may be called the 
material embodiment or form. 

The soul or spiritual content of a work of art is 
everywhere the Absolute ; that is to say, thought or the 
universal. What is absolutely particular, contingent, or 
capricious, will find no place in it. Consequently where it 
is human life that is depicted, it will be the essential, univer- 
sal and rational interests of human life which will form its 
substance. These universal and rational interests, however, 
will not appear in art in the form of abstract universals. For, 
art has no dealings with abstractions, concrete and 

individual. Only the universal emotions of our common huma- 
nity can be the permanent subject of art. For, just because 
they are universal, they are, for that reason, manifestations of 
the Absolute; for, the Absolute is rationality, thought, universa- 
lity. Thus, we find tliat there are three aspects of a work of 
art (i) content (ii) form or material and (in) relation of the two. 
These aspects supply Hegel with three points of view, from 
which he divides art. 

DIVISION OF ART FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
y OF CONTENT. 

For a proper understanding of division of art from the 
' I. St., 443 . ' ' 
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point of view of its content, it is necessary to remember that, 
according to Hegel, the mind,^ before it can grasp the true 
notion of its absolute essence, has to pass through n series of 
stages. For, his division of art in the present cose depends 
upon these stages, which the mind unfolds to itself. On 
this basis, he divides art into (i) subjective (ii) objective and 
(Hi) absolute, corresponding to three stoges of mind in its 
dialectical development. 

(i) Subjective art produces all forms of the Beautiful, 
exhibited in usefuF or industrial products. Here the content 
is entirely limited, subsidiary and finite. It appears merely 
in external design and beautiful form of a common object, 
which serves as a means of satisfying human needs. To 
such products of art, the mind of an individual stands in 
practical utilitariaa relation. It is because of thU utilitarian 
relation of mind to such products that the industrial nrt is 
distinguished from the fins art and as such is excluded by 
Hegel from the field of his investigation. 

(U) The objective art is distinguished from the subjective, 
inasmuch as the idea, that it represents in a sensible medium, 
is infinite and mind 'stands to the sensible presentation 
of it, not in any utilitarian but only in essentially aesthcttcal 
and contemplative relation. It is represented by music. 
For, music embodies an infinite idea in the medium of sound 
or tone and mind is not in utilitarian, but only in essentially 
assthetical and contemplative relation to it. The mind of 
artist in representing infinite idea m the medium of tone, is 
simply a form of activity, by which the ideal is Unfolded. 
Similarly the mind of beholder is another form of ffisthetic 
activity, in which the ideal is reproduced. 

(iu) Absolute art is the highest art. It is represented 
by poetry. In lesthetic contemplation of a product of the 
' 1. Ph. A., Vol. I, 93. ^ 2. Mioh., BO. 
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absolute art, mind rises from finitude to infinity. . The 
whole ideal content of the Beautiful, ns presented in- the 
linguistic medium of poetry, is not only .received .intp.mind 
through esthetic contemplation, but is also reproduced by 
mind out of itself. Thus, there is identity of mind with 
the idea of the Beautiful and the highest stage of mind, 
attainable through esthetic contemplation, is reaclted. At 
this stage there is perfect union of practical design with 
Eesthetic contemplation. It furnishes the highest satisfaction. 
For, it involves n perfect activity, realising, its own end, 
and brings with it the repose of the spirit in resthetical 
contemplation. 

DIVISION Of [aR^ ROM THE POINT OF, VIE>V OF 
ITS MATERIAL MEDIUM. 

From the point of view of material medium of art, it 
is. divided into (i) -architecture (ii) sculpture (iii) painting 
(iv) music and (v) poetry. 

(i; ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture is an external art. It aims at working 
external 'inorganic' nature into such form , that it may get 
related to mind .,as artistic objective wocldv • Its material 
is, -inorganic matter as mechanical inert mass. Its, form 
is .the form of imrganic nature, but arranged in accordance 
with the. intellectual relation of symmetry', • It is called 
external art, because its products, stand only in an external 
relation to the spiritual idea. Theydonotembody.it. It 
struggles, with the external nature, in order to work it out of 
deformity of accident and thus to prepare the place, for 
the Divinity. It builds temples for inner aspiration and concea: 
tnition upon the Divinity and thus manifests the tendency to 
self-concentration in worship. It organises the inorganic 
matter,, arranges it symmetrically and brings it into relation 
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with spirit. And just because the products oE architecture 
stand in external relation to the Divine it is symbolical. 

(ii) SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture is distinct from architecture in so far as it 
embodies in its products the inner spirituality, to which 
the latter simply points. Though the medium, in which 
it sensibly represents the spiritual idea, is the same inert 
mass as in the case oE architecture, yet it harmonises the 
content and form with each other in such a manner that 
neither predominates over the other. It is, therefore, classical 
type oE art. It is capable of representing every spiritual 
subject in a sensible form. It shapes its medium, not merely 
in accordance with its mechanical quality, nor in the form 
of inorganic matter, nor in utter indifference to colour, 
but transfigures it into ideal forms of human body. It 
represents the spirit as settled and composed and not as 
distracted in passion. It can present only one moment of 
inner spirituality. 

(iii) PAINTING. 

Painting stands next to sculpture. It is the first art 
of the romantic form. It uses, as the material of its subject 
and form, the visible as such. It particularises the visible 
by differentiation into the visibility of colour. It employs 
light' in its simplicity and specialises it in darkness as its 
opposite. It is distinct from architecture in so far as it 
does not require outward mechanical distinction of matter 
as inert mass. It is also distinct from sculpture inasmuch 
as it does not require the whole dimensions of sensible 
extension in space. It is free from sensuous materiality 
of solid extension. It is limited by the dimension of surface 
only. Its subject admits of widest particularisation in detail. 
Whatever surges in human heart, may if be feeling, repre- 


1. Mich.. 41. 
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0entation or purpose and whatever man is capable of 
shaping into action, may be taken as the subject of painting. 
The whole range of individual things, from the highest idea 
of mind down to the most individual object of nature, admits 
of pictorial presentation. And natural scenery can find place 
in painting if it alludes to some such spiritual element or 
interest ns may ally it to human feeling and thought. 

(iv) MUSIC. 

Music is the second art of the romantic form. It is 
higher than painting, because it presents an advance on 
painting in respect of idealisation of the sensible. Though 
both proceed upon the recognition of external outwardness 
of extended -objects, as separate from each other in space, 
yet, while painting retains the whole appearance of extended 
objects in its representation, music idealises it into ‘the individual 
unity of the point’. It does not represent material extension. 

It represents the movement and quivering of the inner parts of 
material body in tone, and so the whole scale of feelings and 
emotions. It constitutes the point of transition between the 
extended sensuousness of painting* and higher spirituality of 
poetry, 

(V) POETRY. 

Poetry is the highest of the romantic arts. We are 
primarily interested in Hegelian view of poetry, because it is 
Abhinava’s poetic theory, in general ond the dramatic in parti- 
cular which we propose to compare with that of Hegel, . 
We shall, therefore, deal with it in detail after we shall 
have given Hegel’s division of art from another point of view. 

DIVISION OF ART FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF RELATION BETWEEN CONTENT 
AND FORM. 

In an ideal work of art the two aspects of art i. e. the 


'X" 
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content and embodiment, are in perfect accord and union, 
so that the embodiment constitutes the full and complete 
expression of the content ; whereas the content, on its part, 
could find no other than this very embodiment ns adequate 
expression for it. But perfect accord and union are not always 
attained. And different possible relations, which content and 
embodiment bear to each other, *give us the division of art into 
its fundamental types. Thus, according to Hegel, there 
are three' types of art (i) Symbolic (ii) Classical and 
(iii) Romantic. 

^^MBOLIC'ART. 

It marks the beginning of the artistic production. The 
idea, which it attempts to represent, is ill-defined and obscure. 
Being indeterminate, it does not possess the individuality} 
which is necessary for sensuous presentation. The idea has 
not yet found the formative principle within itself and, there- 
fore, its presentation in sensuous form is a mere effort and 
strain to find it. 

Tn symbolic type of art, the abstract idea is presented in 
purely material substance of nature, which is outside itself. 
Thus, the material objects -are left as they are and the 
substantive idea is imposed on them ns their significance, so 
that their function hence forward is to express the same. 
And they claim to be interpreted ns though the idea itself 
was present in them. 

' Thus, in the symbolic type of art, adequate coalescence 
of the idea and the sensuous configuration is not possible.' B 
is called symbolic art, inasmuch as the sensuous configuration 
in it is merely a symbol of the idea, as when a lion is under- 
stood to symbolise strength. In short, the form in symbolic 
art is alien to the idea. The indeterminate idea seeks for 


1. Ph. A., Vol. 1, 103.6 
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niT the obiects of nature, but finds them inade- 

expressionam and, therefore, exaggerates them. 

Hen'ce,«ofthe ineompatibiUty of idea and form, the 

relation is negative one. 

defects of'symbolic art. 

..vmholic configuration is imperfect, (i) because the idea, 
^ ^ ents lacks determinateness and (ii) because the 
thatitreprese is defective. The idea, as 

coalescence o represents the first stage' in the 

»•». »■>“ **“*““" 

CliASSICAL ART. 


rru nre=:entea m the classical art, represents the 

. -The idea, p - nttains definiteness. 


onrtta»e.''’lt'thi3 stage the idea attains definitene^Sj^ 
^rlfi fineness, however, is determined by the mediation 
'®^t^^vhioh the mind brings to bear upon the 
of arcbgyg!!. „re. such as admit of 


=s, wmcn uic a.*...©*' j -A r 

. — ;„n "And these archetypes are such ns admit of 

“S e realisation in tlie sensuous form. Thus, two defect 

complete reaus prominent m -the 

l-'talTtby their ’absence. It is adequate embodiment 
"ideal a shape which, according to its notional 


j{ the Idea in u .pj^^re is, therefore, 

::Sitvrni::and f-, cla^l typ 


tvne of art 

idea ana torm. — . t 

C tlr^lre, first to present us with creation and vision of 

complete ideal. 

. The concordance of idea and form in “ 

nnl purely formal. For, in that case every copy of nature. 
Is the aim of pre«intation. would at once become 
Ila sLl in virtue of agreement between such conten and 
In classical art, the characteristic feature of the 
lint is the concreteness of idea, the concrete spirituality 
llinward truth of conscious life. And configuration, which 

I idea, as individually determinate spirituality, possesses, 
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when it must appear as temporal phenomenon, is the human 
form. The personification anti anthropomorphism have very 
often been misused. But art, in so far as its function is to 
present the spiritual in the sensuous guise, must advance 
such anthropomorphism. For, the spirit is adequat y 
presented to perception only in bodily presence, because^ 
is tbe only visible phenomenon adequate to the expression 
of intelligence. 


The human bodily form is employed in classical a i 
not as purely sensuous existence, but as the natural shaf^^ 
appropriate to mind. It has, therefore, to be freed from ^ 
the defective abnormal and morbid outgrowth, which adheres 
to it in puretyphy'^ic^Wspect, The e.\temal shape, therefore) 
must be purified in order tb\^express in itself the conteo 
ad^uately. Furthermore, in order that the coalescence o 
idea and form may be complete, tbt, spirituality, which forms 
the content, must be such as is nbio-^ -^nress itself com- 
pletely in the natural form of man. Vnltv such a Mionditioni 
the spirit is simply the spirit or mind of man and not absyshd^ 
or eternal. 


^^OT^IANTIC TYPE OF ART. 

Romantic type of annuls the completed union of 
idea^ and its reality tfotm). ' The, classical type of art 
attained the highest excelienee, of-which the sensuous embodi- 
ment is capable. The delect. find in it. is due 

to the limitation of entire province ol art. The limitation 
consists in this that art in genr^j 

spirit under the guise of form. The 

classical type of art presents tl^ perfected coalescence of 
the spiritual and the sensuous eidstl„ce ns adequate conforma- 
tion of both. \ 

But in the coalescence of the fidea and ;ts reality, as 
presenUd io the classical type of tfrt, th. mind is not re- 
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nr«entea in conformity to its true notional concept. For, the 
Lind is the infinite subjectivity of the idea, which, as ab=oIn e 

wholly congenial to it. / _ 

'to escape from such a condition, the Romantic type of 

art strikes out, abolishes, the completed union between idea 

nd its reality. « does so by securing a content, which 

naies beyond the classical stage and its mode of expression. 

The contLt agrees with what Christianity affirms to be true 
^ j cniVit It is in contrast with the Greek faith in 
gods,°wWch form the essential and befitting content of the 

Leek art. In the Gieek art the concrete ideal content is 
Sentially, but not fully realised unity of the human and 
ffie divine nature. This unity, because it is only potential 
and not fully realised, i.e. purely immediate and not fully ex- 
plicit, is manifested without defect under the immediate and 

sensuous mode. 

The Greek god- is the object of unaffected and 
• 1 ^Imnte intuition and sensuous imagination. His 

his opposition to individual person i.e. the individual 
po of selbconsciousness, he is -an essence and a power, 
with !vhom the inward life of soul, the inner subjecti^ 
state, is merfly potentially in union, but does not itself possess 

this unity as inward subjective knowledge’. 

The bi"her stage is the knowledge of this potential unity, 

which in its latency the classical type of art accepts as its 
nlent and is able to represent perfectly m bodily form, 
m m. elevation of mere potentiality to self-conscious knowledge 

1. rii.;A, voi.i. lui. 
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constitute enormous difference. This difference in- its 
magnitude is in no way less lhan that which exists between 
man and animal. Man is animal, but in his animal functions 
he is not restricted within the potential sphere, like animal. 
He knows and understands the animal} functions. 

If then the unity of the human and the Divine is rftised 
from potentiality to sclf-conscious unity, it follows that the 
genuine medium for the reality of this content is not the 
sensuous and immediate existence of what is spiritual, but 
the self-aware inner life of the soul itself. 

It is Christianity, (because it presents to mind, God 
as spirit, not as particular individual spirit, but as absolute in 
spirit and truth) which steps back from the sensuousness of 
imagination Into the inward life of reason and makes the 
latter, (the life of reason) and not the bodily form, the 
medium and determinate existence of its content. The unity 
of the human and the Divine nature is thus conscious unit}' 
and can be realized only by means of spiritual knowledge and 
m spirit The new content, secured by means of spiritual 
knowledge, is not bound up with the sensuous presentation in 
^ch a manner that the latter cannot be done away with. It 
is rather delivered from this immedinie existence. 

To state the position summarily, in the Romantic stage 
0 ject of art consists in the free and concrete presentation 
o£ tte Epintual aclivity, which appears as sr.ch presence or 
ac m y or the inner world of conscious intelligence. 
consonance with such an ohjecl. art cannot merely work for 
sensuous perception. An must deliver itself to inner life, 
which coalesces (gets Ihorongldy united) with its object, ns 
though It were none other than itself i e. the distinction 
between u percipient and nn e.xternal object falls away. 
The content, displayed, is part of the sonl-Iife, itself. . It 
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delivers itself, in other words, to the intimacy of soul, to the 
heart, the emotional life', which is the medium of the spirit 
itself. 

Architecture is symbolic art. Sculpture is classical 
art, and painting, music and poetry belong to the type of 
romantic art. Art cannot fulfil its mission to reveal the 
Absolute, in the lowest form of art. It has a gradual develop- 
ment. In the course of this development, it passes through 
different forms of the spirit. In drama the development 
comes to a close. Poetry is the highest form of art ; and 
drama is the highest form of poetry. But, for this very 
reason, poetry is at the same time the dissolution of all art 
and the transition to a higher form of spirit, religion. 

POETRY. 

Poetry is the third and the most spiritual of the 
romantic arts. Its characteristic peculiarity lies in the fact 
that it is capable of representing its spiritual content in such 
a sensible form as arouses the imaginative power of mind 
to free play. The material element that it employs in its repre- 
sentation is the spoken sound. But this sound does not repre- 
sent mere shades and gradations of indefinite feeling, as in 
the case of music, but definite mental ideas. It reduces 
the articulate sound of human organ of speech to mere 
symbol. 

SOUND AS THE MEDIUM OF MUSIC AND POETRY. 

The spoken sound, which represents a spiritual content 
in poetry’, is mere signTof ideas and is in itself devoid of 
significance. It does not form an essential content of poetic 
experience. It does not constitute its objective aspect. For, 
it is thought, feeling, emotion or any similar phase of soul, 
of which the contemplating subject is aware and which he 

1. Ph.A., Vol. I, too. a. Ph. A-, Vol. HI. 3S2. 
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confronts ns an object, that constitutes the^ true objective 
aspect. In poetic experience, the imagination is affected, 
not by sound, but by that which is symbolised by it, “ 
thought, a feeling or a noble emotion ; and the whole 
process of elaboration of the given content into its particular 
features and of relating them into an organic whole, needs 
no actual sound. In music, however, the sound is not a 
mere sign of idea, feeling or emotion, but on independent 
medium, so that the modes of tone, as artistically developed, 
become its fundamental aim and object. 

But all that poetry loses in external objectivity', because 
of its dispensing with sound as an independent sensuous 
medium, it is able to secure for itself in the ideal objectivity , 
of its vision which the poetical speech presents to the con- 
templative mind. For, it is the function of imagination to 
clothe the ideas, feelings or emotions with events, actions, 
moods and exhibitions of passion and thus to create an object, 
which is complete in its external aspect as phenomenon, iio 
less than in the ideal significance of its content and so cons* 
titutes the vision. 

Further, the art of music does not make the separation 
of its external material medium* from its content in the same 
way as does poetry. For, in poetry the idea is elaborated 
with more definite freedom from the sound of speech : it is 
cut off from the sound and issues in a unique progression of 
mental ideas, constructed by imagination. But in music, 
though the tone has for its content the inward life, yet, it is 
not completely cut off from the content, as in the case of 
poetry, and, therefore, penetrates to consciousness and toge- 
ther with feeling or emotion, that is its content, constitutes the 
objective aspect of musical etperience. 


1. Pb. A.,'VoL3II, 351. 
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Both poetry and music^ have sound as their material 
medium. In both the cases the wholly external objective 
material is* substituted by the subjective medium of sound,' 
which is divested of all visibility and which ‘suffers’ an 
ideal content to be apprehended by a contemplative mind 
independently of sight. The distinction, however, between' 
poetry and music, in spite of their use of sound as common 
medium, lies in this, that for music the conBguration of 
musical tone as such is the essential end. For, although the 
course and movement of melody and its harmonious relations 
present to the consciousness of the contemplative mind what 
is ideal, yet the ideality, thus presented, is not pure ideality 
but interwoven in the closest way with the musical tone as 
its expression. In fact it is the configuration of such musical 
expression, which confers on music its true character. It is 
because of the fusion of the ideal with the tone, both in the' 
presentation anddn the experience, which it arouses, that music 
cannot present the entire extension of the ideal wealth' of 
conscious life. Hence it is that it can present a spiritual) 
content, which is comparatively more abstract than that of 
poetry and an emotion, which lacks definiteness in manife- 
station. 

Music cannot represent fully the imaginative picture of 
the poet. For, the content of such a picture is an idea more 
accurately defined than can be pr^ented in tone ; and its 
form is not that of external appearance as such, but that of 
external appearance ns impressed upon ‘the inner sense of 
perceptive reason*. Such ideas and forms, therefore, need’ a 
different medium from the musical tone. They are expressed 
through words, which are purely external signs of communi- 
cation and do not, ns sounds, form an element of either poetic 
imagination or of poetic experience. This constitutes the 

1. Vh. A., VoJ. IV, 7. 
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essential difference between music and poetry. 

THE OBJECTIVE ASPECT OF POETIC 
EXPERIENCE. 

We have shown above that poetic experience is marked 
by the absence of all that is the object of external senses and 
that even the sound is eliminated from it. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises : “What is it that constitutes the 
objective aspect of poetic experience ?” Hegel’s answer to 
this question is that it is “the ideal envisagement and imagi- 
native content itself."^ The forms of poetry are not sensuous 
but spiritual. Idea, Imagery, emotion, and such other 
spiritual forms are specific modes, under which every content 
J of poetry is manifested. Hence the objective aspect of poetic 
experience is not constituted by what is externally real, but 
by what is ideal i.e, something that receives an existence 
exclusively in the conscious life itself ; something that is 
conceived or imaged by the mmd. Here the mind is the 
object to itself. 

PLACE OF NATURE IN POETIC PRESENTATION. 

The external world of nature® does not form the content 
of poetic presentation. The sun, tlie moon, the high mountains 
and the pleasing landscape are not the contents of poetry. The 
spiritual interests of humanity are the proper subject-matter 
of poetry. The world of nature, therefore, enters into the 
content of poetry in so far ns it is regarded as the environ- 
ment of man, is related to the ideality of conscious life and 
is a material, upon which mind exercises its own energy. 
An important task of poetry,, therefore, is to bring before 
the vision of the reader or bearer, the energies of the life of 
spirit, all that surges in heart in passion or emotion or appears 
before the mind in tranquility ; in short, the all-embracing 


1. Ph. A., Vol. IV. 9. 
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realm of human idea, action, exploit, fatality, the affairs of 
this world and the Divine providence. 

UNITY IN POETIC PRESENTATION. 

We have stated in a preceding paragraph that the 
spiritual interests of humanity are the proper subject-matter 
of poetry. Poetry, therefore, aims at presenting spirit in its 
universality, freedom and independence of all that environs it. 
It is concerned with the world of natural facts in so far only 
as it is regarded as the environment of man and as the 
material, which stimulates the expression of freedom of spirit. 
Individuals, actions, emotions and ideas are presented in it, 
not for their own sake and in their isolation, but as expressions 
of freedom and independence of spirit and ns motived by 
the same. Consequently, the universal or rational principle, 
the spirit in its freedom and independence, is presented in 
poetry not in its abstract universality, but as concretised by 
its self-expression or self-manifestation in its actions and 
emotions in the midst of external natural environment. Poetic 
presentation is thus an organic whole every constituent of 
which is related to the spiritual content exactly in the manner, 
in which all that constitutes human body is related to soul, 
the principle of life. The spiritual content, therefore, is the 
principle of unity, the unifying factor, in poetic presentation : 
not as abstract univecs.al, but as concretised in its manifes- 
tation in action and emotion in the midst of natural envi-. 
ronment. 

The universal*, therefore, which is the true content of 
poetry’ and the individuals in whose character, events, actions 
and emotions it is manifested, must not fall apart. The 
string of unity, constituted by the former, must run through 
the latter and form them into a well-integrated whole. In 
the Iliad, for instance, the contest of the Greeks and the 


t. Fh. A., Vol. IV. 30. 
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Trojans and the victory of the former, are inseparably bound 
up with the wrath of Achilles. Thus, iu the Iliad, the 
wrath, which in itself is a manifestation of freedom of spirit, 

• is. the unUymg factor. 

THE FOR^IAL ASPECT OF POETRY. 

Poetry has two aspects, content and form. The ideal 
element of conscious life constitutes its content^. In 
artistic presentation of such a content, however, it cannot 
confine itself to the objective forms of direct perception as 
do the arts of sculpture and painting, nor to the ideal emotion 
as it passes through souWife, nor even to the forms of 
reflective thought. It has to maintain a mediate position 
between the immediate objectivity of perceptual life and the 
inner life of feeling and thought. It borrows from thought 
the aspect of ideal universality, which binds together the 
immediate particularity’ of the senses. It also borrows 
particulars from the sphere of sense-impression. It presents 
its ideal or essential content, under the external guise of 
human actions*, events and similar other manifestations of 
Soul-life. It is in language that it gives its ideal content an 
external form. It represents the content of conscious lifo 
in an ideal image, but only .is determined in the activities 
of human or divine beings. And the action, that it represents, 
fesues from sell-subsistent ethical forces, which are the 
mainsprings of both human and divine actions. This action 
arouses reaction and thus there is a series of events, wiuch 
forms a whole and as such is represented by poetry. 

TYPES OF POETRY. 

Hegel divides poetry into three distinct types (i) Epic 
tii) Lyric and (iii) Dramatic. From our point of view it is 
necessary to give more space to his views on dramatic 
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poetry in general and his theory of tragedy in particular ^ 
because the resthetic theory of Abhinavagupta, with which 
we propose to compare the Hegelian theory, is based 
primarily on drama. We, therefore, in order to give n 
connected idea of the whole, shall come to his theory of 
drama and tragedy after summarily stating his views on 
Epic and Lyric. 

EPIC POETRY. 

Epic represents the events, which form a causally well- 
connected whole. For, it aims at presenting poetically and in 
the form of actual facts, either an essentially complete action 
or the personalities, from which such an action proceeds in 
the midst of variety of external accidents. It represents 
objective fact in an objective manner. It is not an expression 
of personal phantasy' or heart’s passion of either the poet or 
the reciter. The presented in it appears and must appear as a 
part of real life. 

LYRIC POETRY. 

The content of Lyric poetry is the ideal world, the 
contemplative or emotional life of soul. It presents this soul- 
life, not as it manifests itself in action, but as confined to 
self-expression. In fact, self-expression is the final end of 
Lyric poetry. It does not present external facts or events, 
but emotion and individual’s self-introspective life. In the 
case of recitation of Lyric poetry, the reciter is not totally 
detached from the subject-matter, as in the case of Epic. 
On the contrary, he gives utterance to the ideas and views as 
though they were the expression of his own emotive life. 

dramatic art the HIGHEHT. 

Among arts in general that type of art, which uses human 
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speech' as its medium, is the highest. For, no other medium 
of nrtistic presentation is fully adequate to the presentation of 
spiritual life. Poetry, therefore, is the highest type of art. 
And dramatic poetry is the highest phase of the art of poetry: 

(i) because it is elaborated, both in form and substance, into 
a whole, which is most complete and (ii) because it combing 
in itselE the objectivity of Epic and the subjectivity of Lyric 
and thus is the synthesis of thesis and antithesis. It presents 
to the imaginative vision of the spectator an essentially inde- 
pendent action as a definite fact- And the action, that it 
presents, does not spring merely from personal life of the 
character in thelprocess of self-realisation, but is such as 
receives determinate form in consequence of interaction, in 
concrete life, of ideal intentions, individuals and collisions. If 
does not describe the external aspects of local condition and 
environment ns such, nor does it present action and event in 
the way, in which they ore presented in the Epic. HeiicCi 
in order that the product of the dramatic art may receive full 
animation of life, there is the necessity of complete scenic 
representation. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF DRAMATIC POETRY. 

Drama presents human actions* and relations in their 
actually visible form to the imaginative consciousness. The 
actions, which drama presents, spring from opposing human 
passbns and characters and, therefore, involve collision. 
For, action gives rise to reaction. It presents definite ends 
individualised in living personalities in definite situations. 

WHEN DOES DRAMATIC ART ARISE ? 

Drama is the product of essentially cultured condition 
of nationallife. It presupposes the c.xistcnce of both Epic 
and Lyric: for, it combines in itself the characteristic 
features of both. The rise of dramatic art presupposes 
I. vol. IV, SH. 2. Ph. A..Vot.lV,210. " 
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fres self-consciousness anil n clear and distinct concept or 
idea of humm aims, developments and destinies. Therefore, 
it arises, only when a nation has risen to a cultural level, 
which is possible only in the intermediate and later epochs 
of national development. 

dr.\ma as synthesis of epic and lyric. 

Epic narrates the greatest e.vploits and events in nation’s 
primitive history. It presents the action, which reflects 
the national spirit in its entirety in the form of definite 
events and exploits of external life. It maintains a balance 
among the personal volition, individual aim and vital external 
condition. 

But Lyric presents individual person in the independence 
of his subjective life. It is concerned with the presentation 
of feeling or emotion of a particular individual in a definite 
situation. 

Drama combines the fxrints of view of both Epic and 
Lyric. It adopts the point of view of Epic in so far as it brings 
action and event before our im-iginative sense. But it 
combines this point of view with that of Lyric in so far 
as it does not present them ns reflecting the spirit of a nation, 
birt that of an individual. The event and action, therefore, 
do not appear in it ns proceeding from external condition, 
hut from personal volition and charocter. The individual, 
hotvever, is not left rooted in his self- exclusive independence. 
He realises bis end ihrongli the peculiar nature of conditions* 
in uhich he is placed. It is under tlie given conditions that 
his character and pttrpose become the content of his volitional 
faculty. Drama presents action in the process of develop, 
ment and' collision with other forces, ivhich attempt to 
change the coarse of event in a direction conlrary to tliat 
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willed- 'aVd Iniended 'by Ibe hero.' The objeclivc aspect is 
a^ necessary in drama ns the subjective, the intimate soul-life 
of particular raan'br woman. 

Hence, in spite of the attraction of soul-life of particular 
individual, drama cannot rest contented with the purely 
lyrical conditions' of emotional life ; nor can it be confined 
to the presentation of national exploits in the manner, 
followed in Epic. It presents individual character, ^^ith a 
definite aim, which forms an effective part of practical 
content of his volitional seU-identily, in a situation, in which 
he succeeds or fails in the achievement of bis aim, through 
opposition and conflict. The presentation of soul-life in it, 
therefore, takes the form of effective action. It passes out 
of the sphere of pure ideality and makes itself the object 
6f outer world. The action, in which the soul-life is 
presented in drama, is not a bare external fact; on the 
contrary, it is the executed will of the focus of the situation 
and is recognised as such. All that issues from action, is 
recognised by the acting personality as issuing from himself 
and reacts on his personal character and its circumstances. 
The soul-life' of self-realising individual is in constant relation 
with the entire complex external condition. 

Thus, dramatic action, in the true sense of the word, 
is the execution of ideal intention and aim, with the 
realisation of which the indtvidnal agent perfectly identifies 
himself and consequently regards all ,that proceeds from it 
as constituent of the objective world. Dramatic character 
plucks for himself the fruit of his own deeds. 

DRAMA MORE ABSTRACT THAN EPIC. 

f , Drama is concerned with the presentation of personal 
aim of the hero. It chooses only as much from the external 
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»vorld as is essentially bound up with such purpose. It is, 
therefore, of more abstract nature than Epic. Dramatic 
action originates from the self-determination of character: 
it does not presuppose the epic background of the entire 
world in its varied aspects : it is concerned with the presenta- 
tion of situation, in which the individual character forms 
and realises his purpose. Further, the type of personality, 
the hero of drama, is presented, not in the entire complexity 
of national qualities, hut in terms of such qualities only aS 
are directly related to action. He possesses a definite end, 
■which, is inspired by . the spiritual life in its universality: 
And drama places this end in a more exalted posiu'on 
than is possible to purely individual life. Presentation o| 
those traits of character of the hero, which are not directly 
related to action, is, theiefore, superfluous in drama. Hence 
in respect of active personality also drama is more abstract 
than Epic. 

THE DIVINE AS CONTENT OF DRAMA. . , i 

Dramatic action is not presented on the background of 
national existence, but as closely related to one fundarrientai 
purpose and its achievement by an inilividual character. And 
an end, which is tried to be realised through action, is dratna- 
lic, because it possesses such qualities as make its tealisalioh 
possible only by particular personality under definite condi- 
tions, as also because it inspires other individuals with aims 
and passions quite opposed to it. Such an end is the moiivb 
force and excitant of emotion and, ' therefore,^ in active-'agent 
assumes the form of spiritual, ethical and divine' forceb Such 
as love of mother country, patents, wife, relations etc. 
■However, if this end, the essential content of human feeling 
and action, is to strike us as dramatic, it must specialize 
itself as a distinct end, so that in every case the action may 
- i — Ph,-A.,^voi,iv,asi ^ :■ 
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meet wUli orpos'tton in its rclnlion lo oilier individiinls nnd 
may be fiibjtcUd to cbtii gwe comlilions. Tlie Eenuine 
coi tent, tlic essential operative energy in drama, therefore, 
can be ncthing but spiritual forces, the divine oiid true. 
But the divine in diomn is presented, not in ils trnnquililyi 
but ns content of human personality, ns concrete existence in 
Us realisalion and as charged with movement. 

PRINXIPLE OF NECESSITY IN DRAMA. 

The divine constitutes the most essential content of 
human action, presented in drama. The deciding it.cior in 
Us course of action, original departure and conflict, theiefore, 
cannot reside in pariicutur individuals, which are placed 
in relation of opposition lo one anblher» It must be the divine 
presence itself, regarded as essential lotaliiy. Hence, drama 
has to propound to us ihe vital energy of a principle of neces* 
sily, which is essentially self*siipporting and capable of rcsolv* 
ing every conflict nnd contradiction. It mint present that ideal 
and universal substance, winch is nt the root of human ends, 
conflicts nnd destinies.^ It must present a)) the contradictions 
and developments, uhicli the particulnr action, as 5 prinsi"'g 
from the root of ideal universal swbslnnce, involves and dis« 
plays. It should not present action as springing from mere 
personal passions nnd specific cbnrncteiisiics of paitici.lar 
individuals. It has, no douhi, lo prtsei t rightful claim no less 
than wrongful misuse of ]W5sicns, which arise in human heart 
and excite to ac.ion, but only ns revealing the self-realisation 
of the divine and true. It must piesent spiritual powers in 
consonance with their simple substantive content. It must 
present the resolution of the one-sided aspect of these powers. 

DRAMATIC UNITY. 

The synthetic iihiiynf dinirniic composition is of a more 

1. kb. A., 
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Flringcnt cbarnctcr than that of Epic. For, while unify of 
Epic is bnfcd on nn event, ^^hich has national imporiance, 
the drama lie unity rests on an event that has only fersonal 
importance. In dramatic poetry the indiviiluiil characters 
assert their mutuoj relations to one nnoiher by memsof 
opposed fenltires of their character in such a way that it is 
just Ibis personal relation, which constitutes the grou-nl of 
their dramatic realisation. The dmmalic unity is both 
objective and subjective. It is objective in so far as it 
relates to the features of practical content of the aim, which 
the hero attempts to renhse. It is subjective in so far as this 
essentially substantive content, ihe aim, appears, in draina'ic 
composition, ns passion of particular clnmc'er, so that the 
results of the action are primarily referred to his own act of 
volition. 

HEGEL’S INTERPRETATION OF ARISTOTELIAN 
UNITIES. 

Hegel recognises the laws of dramatic' composition, 
summarised in time-honoured prescrip' ion of the so cnlled 
unities' of place, time and nctson. Cut he asserts at the 
same time that Aristotle merely says that the duratijn of 
trogc action should not exceed, ot the most, the length 
of a day and that Aristotle doe^ not mention the unity of 
place at nil. We have already stated in the course of our 
chnpt<r, dealing with Aristotle’s dramatic lecbjjjqne, that unify 
of place was necessary in Greek drama, because of its 
peculiar constitulion Chorus wns an important part of drama. 

It remained in the nrebestra even during ths interval b.'tween 
two scenes. The whole tragedy, therefore, from prologue 
to exode was naturally one cominuous scene, without any 
break, such as could permit the change of place. Hegel, 
hov'ever, jwints out llmt the ancient tragedians have not 
““ I. Ib.A , Vot. IV, 25T. ^ 
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followed the .principle of unity of place in the -strict sense 
that change of scene is not permissible. For instance, we 
have change of scene in both the Eumenides of .dirchylns 
and the Ajax of Sophocles. He, therefore, condemns the 
French interpretation of Ibis rule that it implies unalterability 
of scene. 

In any case, he maintains that modern dramatic writing, 
which presents a more exieiisive field of collision, a greater 
varieiy of dramatis personre and action, the ideal explication 
of .which requires an external environment of greater extent 
than did the ancient, cannot subject itself to the 
rule of identity of scene and consequently has freed 
itself from svich demand. He, how-ever, admits that this 
rule is healthy in so fur os it implies that constant change 
of scene, without sufficient rensoii, is inadmissible. ^ 

HEGEUS POSITION IN REGARD TO UNITY OF 
PLACE. 

The action of drama is more concentrated than that of 
Epic. This concentrated action, therefore, ought to assert 
itself in spatial condition and changes. Thus, because drama 
presents a contrast to Epic in respect of action and its envi- 
ronment, the change of scene, therefore, has to be restricled 
in drama. Further, drama is not e.\cInEiveIy addressed to 
imaginative sense like Epic. It is addressed to both the 
lesthelic senses, eye and ear. Thus, while in Uie case of 
Epic frequent change of scene is permissible, because in the 
I sphere of pure imagination we can readily pass from one 
scene to another ; in the cose of drama, only so much change 

of scene is permissible as does not contradict ordinary expe- 
rience of life. In short, according to Hegel, the best way 
of observing the unity of place, is the happy mean, avoiding 
of both the extremes. 
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UNITY OF TIME. 

Hegel's altitude towards the unity of time is the same 
as he muiniuins tovvurds that of plitcc. For, he holds that 
in the pure realm of imugiimtion we can, without ditTiculty, 
combine vast periods of time ; but in direct vjsjon we canjiot 
readily pass over a few years. Therefore, if the action, 
that drama presents in its conllict from its origin to its 
resolution, be of simple character, it is best to coiic:.ntraie 
time in a resiriclcd period. But if the action be such as 
requires richly diversified character, whose development 
necessitates many situations, w'hich, in respect of time, He 
widely apart fiom one another, the formal unity of purely 
conventional duration is inadmissible. He dismisses as 
absurd, the view that, in oider not to shock the sense of 
reality of the audience, who are to witness the druma in the 
course of a few hours directly through their senses, ibe action 
ought to be limited to short duration of time. For, such a 
view leads to perpetration of most glaring improbu bililies. 

UNITY OF ACTION. 

Hegel holds that the law of unity cf action is inviolable. 
His view about the true nature of this unity may be stated as 
follows ; — 

Every action,' without exception, must have a distinct 
end, which it seeks to achieve. It is through action that man 
enters actively into the concrete actual world. Unity of 
action, therefore, is to be looked for in the redisotion of an 
end, which is essentially definite and is carried, under the 
particular conditions and relations of concrete life, tocoi.summa* 
tiqn. But dramatic action has such an end ns can never be 
realised smoothly : the active agent, in his efforts at realisa* 
tion of his end, invariably meets with obstructions at the} 
’hands of* other agents, who have opposite epds, which they, 
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with nil their resources, try to realise. Dramatic action, 
llierefore, uccessurily involves conflict. The unity of dranmlic 
aciion, therefore, consists in the entire movement, beginning 

\\Uh fixing upon iiii uim and terminating in its achievement 

through co.ifiict and oppoauioii, or in the resolution of conflict. 

DRAMA AMD GENERAL PUBLIC. 

The most distinctive feutnre of the dramatic pOetry is 
that the opinions, clnracters and actions, presented in it, have 
to appear b3fore the genera! public In all the reality of life 
iiself. It is on account of this ihat certain aspects of the 
content are far more iin^Kirtant in drama than mere dramatic 
form; because they arc brought into direct relution to the 
public, before whon they are reproduced. Driimi lias a 
distinct publ c, which it is under uii obligation to satisfy and 
"hich has a right to applaud or condemn it. It is meant for 
the enjoyment wiih symiKUhy by this distinct public, when 

It IS staged. It h is, therefore, to present such a content as 
"ill equally appeal to the general public, irrespective of 
difference in cilucaiicm, interests and hobbies. A dmma, 
"■nticn m utter disr.gard of ili.- public, is no drama, beciiuse 
It fails to serve tlie distinct purpose, for which dramatic 
"Titing exists. 

CONDITIONS OF FAVOURABLE PUBLIC 

reception of drama. 

1. The enJs, coiflict ena final resolution' of which 
tlrama prreents, should either possess general human Interest 
or siDu lave at bottom a pithos, which is of valid ond 

substaniiveehiraoter forth- public, before which it is to be 

81 age . lami presents uiiversal ends or universal emotions, 

from which dufini-e e-ids ciiriner n . « • • i 

» c C.IU3 Sjjnng. But all art is universal 

coiicreiijed. Draminiso . l 

ui.,r e.Qre, cannot present the u:h* 


1. Ih. A.,Vol. 1 V, 272 . 
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versal os such, but it has to give it o concrete form. And it 
is in the concretisation of the universal that the individual gets 
into dramatic presentation. But individualisation can be 
primarily in terms of national characteristics and those of a 
particular time in the national history. Thus, drama presents 
a content, which has two aspects, (i) universal and (ii) 
national. The more the universal aspect predominates in a 
drama the more universally appreciated it is. And conversely 
the more the national aspect is emphasised in a drama the 
more limited favourable popular reception it has. It is because 
of the predominance of universal human interest in Shakes- 
pearian dramas that they find universal appreciation wherever 
English language is well known and understood. 

2. Individualisation of the universal is another condition 
of favourable public reception of drama. We have already 
stated in the preceding pages that art is universal concretised. 
The universal, therefore, in drama has to be presented in 
the guise of individual. Individualisation can be effected in 
terms of situations, conditions, traits of character and actions, 
no less than in terms of local environment, customs and 
usages and other matters, which effect the visual presentation 
of action. 

3. Vitality of the dramatis personse is the third condi- 
tion. It is more important than individualisation in terms of 
situation etc. The characters of drama ought not to he mere 
personifications of specific interests. For, the abstract 
impersonations of particular aims and passions are wholly 
devoid of dramatic effect. A superficial individualisation is 
insufficient, because it keeps the content and form apart The 
dramatic personality ought to be vital and self-identical 
throughout. Its opinions and characterisation ought to be 
consonant with its aim and action. It should be the . per- 

56 
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inawUuaUty. which 'ley 

central nnity. Us speech and action should be such X 

strike the spectator as issuing {'O'" same hv.ng sour«. 
For- such vitality ot characterisation Shakespeare is well 


known. 


4. The collision o£ the tiUimnte ends is the fourth 
condition. The display and expression of^reonal 


in definite situation in itself is not sufficient for dramatic 


effect. The collision ot the ultimate ends, including t e 
forward and conflicting movement that it implies, is of great 
importance in dramatic presentation. 

THE RELATION OF DRAMATIST'S PERSONALITY 
TO HIS WORK. 

■ In Epic poetry, the poet presents the events in the 
national history in an objective manner. He does not rvUo"^ 


bis personality to colour the presentation in any way. 


In 


Lyric poetry, on the contrary, he expresses his own emotional 
life and hts personal views of the world. In drama, action 
is presented in sensuous form and characters speak and net 
in their own names to a greater extent than in Epic. 
Jhis, however, does not mean that drama is a presentation 
of facts in an objective manner more than Epic. For, os 
has already been staled, drama is the product of that perio 
ih the history of a nation, in which the personal self-conscious- 
ness, both in respect of general outlook on life and artistic 
culture, has attained a fairly high degree of development. 
The dramatic poet, therefore, has not to present what appears 
to originate from popular consciousness simply. He should 
not be a mere instrument of the expression of national consci- 
ou'shess. His work should rather be such as clearly reflects 
feelf-aware creative force and makes the poetic personality 
clearly recognisable. In fact, it is the reflection of the poet s 
personality in liis work that distinguishes it from, actions .and 
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events of natural life. The dramatic poet has not to present 

vM-» 

what is fundamentally reasonable and true. 

external technique of drama. 

nf .llartsDoetry alone completely dispenses with, the 
■ Idtm of the phenomenal world. But drama is 

'^“T^diffeLt footing from Epic or Lyrical poetry m 

far ast s concerned with the presentation of action m 

aVthe reality of its actual presence. It cannot, therefore, be 
fined to the common means of poetic presentation, namely, 
the LguagJ. Inasmuch as it requires complete man to 
the action to its end in corporeal 

P';!2ce (ii) physiognomical expression' of emotions and 
exi-tence ( P y arousing their reaction 

'’TS; “to too in a specific situation, it is compelled to 
ail itself of the assistance of pretty well ah the other arts 

1 genuine product of dramatic art is that which admits of 

the employment of scenery, music and dance. 

art of acting. 

The most important of all arts, which are utilised for 

dramatic presentation, is that of acting. The material, that 

it employs for its artistic presentation, is man himself in his 
various aspects. One aspect, with which it is primarily 
occupied, is the human speech and its poetical expression. 
It gives such an artistic form to human speech that the hearer 
recognises in it the characterisation of souMife in its finest 
shades and transitions, ns also in its oppositions and contrasts. 

Another aspect of man. which serves ns means of rcpresenta- 

tion of soul.life, is the pose a nd movement of body, including 
r' pfc. A., voi. IV, 57=; 
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facial expression. Thus, the art of acting, by ^ 

declamation, play of facial e-xpression, bodily movem 

and postures, represents to vision the poetical work. 


The relation of the dramatist' to the external medium, m 
its contrast to other arts, is quite unique. In painting an 
sculpture, it is the artist himself, who executes his conception 
in colours or marble. The dramatist, however, do^ no 
work directly on the medium, in which his conception is 
represented. For, it is the actor, who executes the concep- 
tion ol the dramatist; and it is the function of the actor to 
coalesce absolutely and to identify himself completely wit^ 
the character he portrays. He has to enter, with all his 
faculties, into the pait that he receives, without addixio 
anything to it, which is peculiar to himself. He has to act 
in complete accord with the creative conception and the means 
of its display, supplied by the dramatist. In the West this art 
has- attained complete development only in very recent times. 


TYPES OF DRAMATIC POETRY. 

The basis of division of dramatic poetry into distinct 
types, is the distinction, which refers not only to the end but 
also to the characters, conflict and entire result of action. Th-^ 
most important aspects, emphasised by such distinction, ore 
those which are peculiar to tragedy and comedy. But because 
drama is primarily concerned with the presentation of collision 
of aims and diameters, as also their necessary resolution , 
therefore, its division into separate types primarily rests on 
the relation, in which the hero is placed to his end and 
its contenL The difference in the relation of hero to bis eu*! 

\ is the decisive factor in determining the form of dramatic 
( conflict and the issue therefrom. Thus, dramatic poetry 
* divided into (i) tragedy (\i) comedy and (iii) social play. 


1 . Ph. A., Vol. ly, 267. 


e, Ph. A., Vol. IV, 28J. 
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r? ^SI "v in the voUtienil ..ctivi.y of menUind. 
are la.^baud end wife and of pa.ents 

and children etc. And the more the hero of a tragedy is 
nnc nf these powers, the more tragic ho is. 
'^L'^ttoefore, constitutes the distinctive characteristic 
If Lrhero. In fact, he is essentially that which such a 

power enables and compels him to be. Thus, in spite of b s 
1 - a- .iAiinlitv he is an impersonation of this charac 
r^^stio" power. He completely identifies himself with it. It 
nseouence of such identification that he stands forth 

“'"a work of sculpture and, tberdfore, as an interpretation 

of the power, in which he completely merges his personality. 
Thus. L true content of tragedy may be the godlike. 

Two things, however, are to be noted in this eonnection, 
r-i that this holds good of the ancient tragedies only and (ii) 
lhat the godlike in this context does not mean the Divine, as 
it figures in purely religious consciousness. On the contrarj . 
t eaTs thi Divine, as it enters into the world, into individual 
acdon, without losing its substantive character. In other 
o ds the godlike here means the spiritual substance of 
' iVan lie Lical power. For. what is ethical is tne Divine 

Il^se’cular realisation and as such forms the content of 

truly human action. 

2 The second characteristic of tragedy 
action,’ that it presents, necessarily involves conflict. The 
action of hero, whieh springs from a definite substantive atm 
tn which the clinracter of hero is realised, inevitably 

1. Ph. A.. Vol. IV. Sbsl 
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Stimulates the emotion and action, opposed to itself, m another 
character and so brings in its train unavoidable conilict. 
Such a conflict, as presented in ancient tragedies, consists 

in this, tliat both the sides, involved in it, if taken by 
themselves, ate perfectly justifiahle ; but each tends to realise 
its respective object in such a way as involves negation and 
violation of the other side. Hence, in respect of their ethical 
purport, both of them fall unOer condemnation, 

3. The third characterfeiic of tragedy is that it presents 
resolution of the said conflict. It is in the resolution of 
conflict that eternal justice operates in such a way that it 
restores the ethical substance and unity by bringing about 
the downfall of the individuality, which disturbs its repose. 
•For, though individual characters have aims, which arc 
justifiable in themselves, yet, under the tragic demand, they 
are able to realise them' in a manner that implies negation 
of each other and with one>sidedness which is injurious. 
The substantive truth, the function of which is to secutc 
realisation, is harmony and not conflict, howsoever much such 
a conflict may be involved in the notion of a real world 
and human action. And art presents the true. Tragedy, 
therefore, as a work of fine art, cannot present conflict only. 
Hence what tragedy aims at presenting, is the harmony. 
Consequently what is negated in the tragic issue, is one* 
sided particularity, which is unable to accommodate itself to 
this harmony. This one-sided particularity, in the course 
of tragic laction, is either committed to destruction or is 
compelled to fall back upon a state of resignation. 

4. The fourth characteristic of tragedy is that it 
excites and purifies fear and pity. This is the doctrine of 
tragic Katharsis, which was originally propounded by Aris- 
totle and which we have olready discussed in an earlier 
chapter. Hegel, however, interprets it in the light of his 
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separately. 

frr.-rs.:rv:r”-.^p”s 
“‘«t 11.. .I."'”- ““ “ >■' ft'l " 

tragic emotions ar therefore, deal with his 

their objective reference. Let us, tnereio 
conception of them. 

FEAR AND PITY IN THE CONTEXT OF TRAGEDY. 

Fear is possible in two ways: (i) It may be aroused 
Vben we are confronted with an object, which is terrible. 
Tt finite (ii) It may also be e.vcited by the visualisation 
^tLt ethical power, which is at the basis of the socia 
^ na- the power, which manifests itself as social 
■'’^■iTions’ like family, civil society and state. Human 
beings, who are distinguished from animals chiefly by their 
“ i;,v have to fear, not a terrible external power and 
' iL'Ixpress’ion, which arouses fear in animals and is related 

to their instinct of physical self-preservation but the etoal 

which is self-defined in its own free rationality, 

Sis eterLl and inviolable and which a man summons 

nst himseltwhenhe turns his back upon it. The fear 
thal a tragedy e.xcitcs is of the latter type and refers to 
• the might of the ethical power. 

Tust ns fear is of two hinds, according as it differs m 
its objective reference, so compassion, pity or sympatlij 
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also is of two kinds : (ii It is ordinary sensibility, a sj-mpathy 
with misfortunes and sufferings of another, which is experienc- 
ed ns something finite and negative. As such it is a 
painful feeling, (ii) True sympathy is not such painful feehng. 

It does not smother the sympathiser. It is not a deprecation 
of misfortune. On the contrary, it is an accordant feeling 
with the claim of ethical power, exercising itself on one 
who opposes it and, therefore, antagonises it. It is an 
accordant feeling with, not what is negative in the condition 
of suffering, but what is affirmative and substantive and, 
therefore, necessarily implied in it. The pity or sympathy 
that a tragedy excites is of the latter type in so far os it 
refers to the claim of the ethical power. 

Thus, according to Hegel, sympathy in the context of 
tragedy is not 'the feeling of lament* at the sight of suffering 
or misfortune, that is overwhelming on individual ; but the 
accordant feeling with the claim, of ethical power, which 
. shows itself when something is done in utter disregard of and, 
therefore, in opposition to it. This accordant feeling arises 
when we contemplate the claim of the violated morality.' 
Hegel, therefore, seems to regard the suffering hero of tragedy 
to be simply a medium, through which the spectator contem- 
plates the ethical power. 

Such a sympathy, however, does notarise at the sight of 
rogues and ruffians, suffeiing the consequences of their roguish 
exploits. For, they do not draw the attention of noble 
minds. Tragic hero, the sight of whose suffering and misfor- 
tune leads to the contemplation of ethical power and conse- 
quent accordant feeling with its claim, therefore, should he 
, a strong and powerful man of noble character, whose suffering 
or misfortune is of the nature of consequence to his own deeds, 
who dra'.'S our attention but becomes subject to blame in so 
\. Pb. A., Vol. IV, 300. 
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for OS bis deeds, with which he completely identifies himself^ 
ore a negation of and in opposition to the ethical power. 
For, tragic sympathy is not sympathy, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, with a man in misfortune, which is accidental 
and due merely to external circumstances, to which the 

' ‘ . IJ . 

individual does not contribute anything and, therefore, for 
which he is in no way responsible, such as accidental loss, of 
property or death etc. 

Tragedy arouses not only the feelings of fear and 
sympathy, but also the feeling of reconciliation, ft does so, 
because it presents the vision of the eternal justice, which shows 
its might against the aims and passions, which are inspired 
by personal and individual motives, which lead to conflict. 
For, this eternal justice cannot tolerate any conflict with and 
opposition to those ethical forces, which are essentially cqncor. 
dant and of which it is itself an embodiment. 

We have so far shown that, according to Hegel, tragic 
fear and pity have objective reference. But the object of 
fear is not a terrible external object, presented on the stage, 
which represents such an object in external life; on the 
contrary, it is the absolute, eternal and inviolable ethical might 
itself. Similarly the object of compassion or sympathy, the 
accordant feeling, is not an accidental suffering, such ns loss 
of property, illness or death, which overwhelms an individual, 
but that which is affirmative, substantive and, therefore, 
necessarily implied in the suffering, which a great and noble 
character invites, as if it were, to himself by identifying the 
whole of his personality with one particular end or passion. 

But all this refers to Hegel’s interpretation of the first 
part only. It c.\-plains the peculiar nature of tragic fear and 
pity ns distinct from the ordinary fear and pity. It does not ' 
give Hegel’s interpretation of i Kathnrsis. For, Katliarsis 
57 "■ 
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means purification. According to medical analogy, it means 
removal ottbe excess, the unwanted, the undesirable, tie 
injurious. On the analogy of religious Katharsis also, with 
which we have dealt in our chapter on Aristotle, it means 
the removal of excessive element in passion or emotion. It 
remains, therefore, yet to be explained, what is it that is 
removed from feat and pity or sympathy, what is it, of which 
they are purged ? 

In order to understand fully Hegel's interpretation of 
the doctrine of Katharsis, we have to call to our minds 
Hegel’s conception of personality, of the world in which it 
acts, of wrong and of punishment. 

PERSONALITY. 

Hegelian system is a system of triads. The fundamen- 
tal triad is constituted by (il idea (ii) nature and (iii) spint. 
The last term of this triad, the spirit, manifests itself ^ 
(i) subjective (ii) objective and (iii) absolute spirit. And 
the subjective spirit manifests itself as (i) soul (ii) consci* 
onsness and (iii) mind. Soul also manifests itself as (i) notu- 
ral soul (ii) feeling soul and (iii) actual soul. Now persona- 
lity first emerges in Hegelian system at the stage of ‘actual 
soul’ in the dialectical process. When body and soul, the 
sentient principle of unity, coalesce ; when soul envelops 
body and body expresses soul ; when soul is aware of changes 
in the peripheral organs and body expresses emotions and 
feelings ; when there is unity of body and soul, the actual 
soul emerges. It is the percipient individual. The commu* 
nion of body and soul is the dominant fact in the constitution 
of individuality. This individuality, in which the sentient 
principle of unity is identified with full-grown human orga* 
nism, possessed of definite sense-organs and racial chara* 
cteristics, which are due to the influence of environment, is 
Persorudtty. 
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But personality is not mere actual soul. Its cKperience 
is not confined to the body, in which the sentient principle 
is shrouded. Its sensations, impressions and feelings are not 
merely subjective. On the contrary, it involves a more 
advanced stage in the development of subjective spirit. It 
is not only actual soul but consciousness also. As such, 
it is aware of the object, the not-self. It realises the object 
as opposed to itself, as definitely external, as confronting 
it. As consciousness, it is aware of itself ns persisting 
unchanged in the midst of various objective experiences ; 
it has both indeterminate and determinate perceptions. It 
comprises categories. and treats them as features of the object. 
It involves intellect also and, therefore, differentiates between 
the particular and the universal. 

Personality, as mind, is both theoretical and practical. 
As theoretical mind, it intuits, represents, recollects, imagines 
and memorises. As practical mind, it is will, which is 
characterised by freedom. As such, it regards the external 
world of nature, not as something alien to it, but as some- 
thing that admits of being moulded and determined by it. 

It is against the very nature of will to be simply passive to 
its surroundings. It is in its nature not to leave things as 
they are, but to mould them so as to make them conform to it. 

It has propensities to act ; it has impulses, inclinations and 
interests. These impulses are the contents of personality 
as will. It distinguishes itself from impulses. It chooses a 
particular impulse to react to the given. That impulse is 
called emotion with which personality thoroughly identifies 
itself. 

Personality has two aspects (i) universal and (ii) indivi- 
dual. It is essentially spirit and ns such it is universal. But 
this spirit is shrouded in fully developed physical organism 
and is completely identified with it. It is, therefore, indivi- 
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djial in so fat as and so long as this identification lasts. ^ It 
is -both thought and will. But they, thought and will, 
ate not two distinct faculties. The same sentient principle 
is spoken of ns thought, when it is in theoretical relation 
with the external objective world, but as will, when it is 
in practical relation. 


Personality', according to Hegel, does not rise till the 
subject has not only general consciousness of himself ns 
limited in the inner life of caprice, impulse and appetite as 
well as in the outer environmental life, but also is conscious 
of himself as completely abstract ego, in which all limits are 
negated. Personality is essentially the free being in pure 
self-conscious isolation. It is conscious of its freedom. It 
can abstract itself from everything. But in spite of all this, 
in so far as the abstract ego is shrouded in and completely 
identified with body, it is completely limited. It is, therefore, 
unity of infinite^ and finite. 


One of the essential constituents of personality is 
And freedom^ is the fundamental phase of will, as w’eigbt 
is of bodies. Just as heaviness constitutes the body imd 
Is body, so freedom constitutes the will and is will. Will 
without freedom is meaningless. But this freedom beco- 
mes actual only as will or personality. 

THE WORLD IN WHICH PERSONALITY ACTS. 

The world, in which Uie personality acts, uses its will 
to mould its surroundings, is not constituted simply by the 
objects of nature. It is not purely physical world, but a 
world, which is partly phjreical and partly spiritual. Its 
essential constituents arc the various institutions, such as 
those of law, society, morality and state, as also of customs, 


1. Ph. R., 44. 
3. Ph. u., n. 


2. Pb. R., 45. 
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manners, rights and duties. These institutions are spiritual 
“ so far as! according to Hegel, they are not the products 
o£ nature, but expressions of free universal will, 
objective spirit. 

PERSONALITY AND RIGHT. 

Personality is the basis of right. Right is the mani- 
tinn expression or objectification of will. It is the autho- 

^X ^far as it does not negate it 

°ot contradict the universal right, the first expression of free- 
T the nriffinal rieht, whose mandate is “Be a person and 

S;ct oti^ri 

its exercise, its expression in action, does not proceed accor- 
ding to private, particular and selfish interests of personally. 

hut according to universal interests; only so far as the 
Ltion of personality does not go against the mandate of 

the original right. 

PERSONALITY AND WRONG. 

Personality is essentially universal'. It is simple sdf- 
r nf the ego in its essential universality. It is tlie 

"p. But in addition to this it is a being of impulses, 
private interests and particular appetites. It is because of 
the fact that personality is a unity of universal and particular 
that there is the possibility of wrong. Expression o( 

Ldom of will in an action, which is dictated by private 
uud which, as such, implies total disregard of the ends 

of other personalities and, therefore, disrespect to them, is 

• tong. Wrong is negation or violation of Right, the original 

Ririif whose mandate is “Be a person and respect others as 
pereons". Wr ong is merely an empty appearan^ e;_aj^ 
' 1. Bl., 3S^ 
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mllity, untrue, because right by negating wrong, the negation 
oJ itself, restores itself. 

According to Hegel, there are three forms of wrong (0 
unpremeditated wrong (ii) fraud and (iii) violence or crune. 

1£ a man, while exercising his right in action, recognises 
universal right, does not mean to disrespect other personaUtie , 
does not intend to go against their interests ; and yet bis ac 
does involve negation of or opposition to universal right 
injury to others’ interests, he does wrong. But a wrong so 
committed is unpremeditated wrong. But if a person does 
mean to injure another, does intentionally go against the 
universal right, and yet acts in such a manner as to make 
the person, whom he really means to injure, believe th^it 
what is being done to him is just the right thing, he commits 
fraud. 

VIOLENCE OR CRIME. 

Property is the embodiment of personal will. It is the re* 
Section of individual’s willk It is the individual wiU objectified. 
In so far, therefore, as a person’s properly is the embodiment 
of his will, a wrong done to property, an injury inflicted on 
what a person calls “Mine", is violence, done to will itse i 
Crime is wrong in its proper sense. It is the highest degree 
of wrong. It is a negation not only of the general right but 
also of the personal right. It violates both the subjective 
and the objective aspects of right. When a person, in t e 
pursuit of the object of his desire, acts in a manner so as to 
injure the interests of others, and not only he does so 
intentionally but also makes no attempt to conceal his intention 
from the person or persor^, whom he injures thereby, 
he commits crime. He violates not only general right but 
personal right also. _ 


1 . rh.R.,sO. 
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PUNISHMENT. 

Freedom is the property of wilP. Will is free. It 
admits of no compulsion. A man may be compelled to do a 
certain thing against his will j his physical and other powers 
may be suppressed or brought under control ; his property, 
which is an embodiment of his will, may be confiscated ; but 
his free will, his subjective will, tlie \Vni, of which his body, 
his propert}" and all that he calls “Mine” is only an external 
expression, cannot be suppressed or controlled. Will is 
essentially universal and, therefore, eternal ; nothing, therefore, 
can kill it. It admits of violence and compulsion insofar 
only as it does not withdraw from its external expression or 
embodiment, so far as it completely identifies itself with body 
and clings fast to whatever it calls “Mine.” 

Force, violence or crime, is devoid of right. For, 
though it is incapable of injuring the will in its potentiality, 
yet it does injure its realisation, its actualisation, 
its external manifestation, its objectification, or what it 
calls “Mine”, And in so far as violence, being an act 
and an expression of freedom of will, is directed 
against, cancels or supersedes a manifestation or visible 
expression of will, it is negation of will itself and, therefore, 
devoid of right. Violence destroys itself in its very 
conception. Its principle is that it must be cancelled by 
violence. It is not only right but also necessary that a second 
act of violence should annul and supersede the first. 

Crime® is the first violence, exercised by a free man. 

It injures a concrete embodiment of pereonal or national 
freedom. It violates right os right. It is negative. It 
negates not only a particular object of personal will, but also 
the universal and infinite will. For, the universal is implied 
in the complement “mine” when o person says “It is mine”. 

~ I. Ph.R.,91. 2. rb. R., 93. 
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Thus, murder is the greatest crime, because it injures, nay, 

annihilates the whole concrete character of will. 

Injury' or violence, done to right as right, is a positive 
external fact, but it is a negative being ; it is nullity. That 
it is so becomes evident from the fact that right negates 
this negation, right realises itself by negating the wrong, 
which is negation of right. Right cancels wrong and asserts 
itself. 

Crime sets aside right. It usurps the place of right. 
It alters the shape of things, which have a right to be such 
as they are. But as it is itself an expression of freedom of 
will, so, when it injures wimt m itself also is an expression 
of freedom of will, it opposes itself and, therefore, is negation. 
But Right, as absolute, refuses to be set aside, does not brook 
opposition, It is the nature of Right to negate its negation. 
Punishment, which necessarily follows wrong or crime, is, 
therefore, negation of negation. Actual right destroys and 
replaces injury and thus shows itself as a necessary factor 
in reality. Crime exists positively only as the particular 
will of the criminal. And to injure this will in its concrete 
existence is to supersede the crime and to restore right. 

The punishment, which a perpetrator of crime gets, is 
inherently just, because it expresses his own inherent will* 
Punishment is the right of criminal himself and is implied 
in his act. For, in his criminal act he asserts the freedom of 
will in its universality and sets it up as law. He recognises 
freedom of will in his crimes and, therefore, punishment, 
which in itself is a higher expression of freedom of will, is his 
own right. 

In this context Hegel raises a question, which is very 
important from the point of view of comparative restbetics 
l. Pb. R.,9l. 
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ana which clearly brings out his conception of Katharsis. 
That question is "What' is that in crime, whose existence 
has to he removed ?” If punishment is negation of negation ; 
if punishment, as a manifestation of free will sets aside only 

what is evil, the most essential thing IS to determine wherein 

that evil lies. And Hegel’s answer to this question is ‘ The 

origin of evil in general lies in the necessity of freedom 

to rise out of natural state and to find itself within itself. 
The origin of evil lies in the opposition of the natural will, 
the individual will, to freedom, the umversa will. In this 
oDDOsition the natural will is contradictory of and ineompa- 
tiWe with its own essential nature as will. Hence it is the 
Irticularity of will, which is evil, and as such has got to be 
Lated and removed by Right in the form of punishment 
Ttoe are two phases of evil, (i) that evil of necessity is and 
(ii) that evil of necessity shall not be. 

HEGEL’S interpretation OF KATHARSIS. 

Now we can understand Hegel’s interpretation of 
Katharsis (purification). Fear is a feeling whh objective 
reference Ordinary fear is related to some terrible external 
object which is finite. But tragic fear is not related to any 
limited finite existence. Its object is the might of absolute 
Right, which tragedy presents. 

This absolute Right is presented in a tragedy "to rise 
out of natural state and to find itself within itself” through 
negation of negation, through negation of wrong or crime, 
which is its own negation in so far as it is the negation of 
right as such. This negation of wrong is the negation of the 
'element of individuality from that which opposes right. 
Tragedy, therefore, in presenting Uie punishment of wrong, 
purifies wha t it presents from the element of individuality 
^1. Ph.R..06. S. Ph.R., 181. 
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Thus, murder is the greatest crime, because it injures, nay, 
annihilates the whole concrete character of will. 

Injury^ or violence, done to right as right, is a positive 
external fact, but it is a negative being ; it is nullity. That 
it is so becomes evident from the fact that right negates 
this negation, right realises itself by negating the wrong, 
which is negation of right. Right cancels wrong and asserts 
itself. 

Crime sets aside right. It usurps the place of right. 
It alters the shape of things, which have a right to be such 
as they are. But as it is itself an expression of freedom of 
will, so, when it injures what in itself also is an expression 
of freedom of will, it opposes itself and, therefore, is negation. 
But Right, as absolute, refuses to be set aside, does not brook 
opposition. It is the nature of Right to negate its negation. 
Punishment, which necessarily follows wrong or crime, is, 
therefore, negation of negation. Actual right destroys and 
replaces injury and thus shows itself as a necessary factor 
in reality. Crime exists positively only as the particular 
will of the criminal. And to injure this will in its concrete 
existence is to supersede the crime and to restore right. 

The punishment, which a perpetrator of crime gets, is 
inherently just, because it expresses his own inherent will* 
Punishment is the right of criminal himself and is implied 
in his act. For, in his criminal act he asserts the freedom of 
will in its universality and sets it up as law. He recognises 
freedom of will in his crimes and, therefore, punishment, 
which in itself is a higher expression of freedom of will, is his 
own right. 

In this context Hegel raises a question, w hich is very 
important from the point of view of comparative esthetics 

U Ph. R.,0l. “ 
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and Which dearly brings ont his conception of Katharsis. 
That question is “Whaf is that in crime, whose existence 
has to be removed ?” H punishment is negation of negation ; 
if punishment, as a manifestarion of free will, sets aside only 
rvhat is evil, the most essential thing is to determine whermn 

that evil lies. And Hegel’s answer to this question is The 

rigin of evil in general lies in the necessity of freedom 

to rise out of natural state and to find itself within itself. 
The origin of evil lies in the opposition of the natural wdl. 
the individual will, to freedom, the universal will. In this 
opposition the natural will is contradictory of and incompa- 
tible with its own essentkl nature as will. Hence it is the 
particularity of will, which is evil, and as such has got to be 
negated and removed by Right in the form of punishment 
Ttoe are two phases of evil, (i) that evil of necessity is and 
(ii) that evil of necessity shall not be. 

HEGEL’S INTERPRETATION OF KATHARSIS. 

Now we can understand Hegel’s interpretation of 
Katharsis (purification). Fear is a feeling with objective 
reference. Ordinary fear is related to some terrible external 
object, which is finite. But tragic fear is not related to any 
limited finite existence. Its object is the might of absolute 
Right, which tragedy presents. 

This absolute Right is presented in a tragedy “to rise 
out of natural state and to find itself within itself” through 
negation of negation, through negation of wrong or crime, 
which is its own negation in so far ns it is the negation of 
right ns such. This negation of wrong is the negation of the 
'element of individuality from that which opposes right. 
Tragedy, therefore, in presenting the punishment of wrong, 
purifies what it presents from the element of individuality 
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and, therefore, presents the absolute might of right, the 
divine justice. And tragic fear is purified in so far as ite 
object, the might of absolute Right, is purified inasmuch as i 
is purged of the element of individuality, the element whicn 
is opposed to it and in which the origin of ev il lies. The 
same holds good of sympathy, because it is an accordant 
feeling with the claim of the ethical power. Thus, Katharsis, 
according to Hegel, means ‘deindividualisation’. 

While discussing Hegel’s approach to the problem of 
resthetics, we stated that he handles the problem from three 
distinct points of view, (i) arts and their works, (ii) 
subject that produces work of art i.e. artist and (ui) the sub* 
ject that contemplates products of arts i.e, connoisseur. "We 
have so far discussed the problem mainly from the first point 
of view and have shown what are the essential constituents 
of a work of art and how they are related. We, therefore, 
now proceed to take up the second point of view to show 
what are the essential subjective conditions for the production 
of work of art. 


^THE ARTIST. 

A work of art has its origin in human spirit. It is ^ 
product of spiritual activity. It is not mere natural growth 
of the external nature. It receives its due form through the 
creative impulse of the artist. The obvious aspects of th^ 
creative activity are (i) imagination (ii) genius and (»“) 
inspiration. 


Besides the creative impulse, the artist must have seen 
much, heard much and stored away a great deal. He should 
have accurate knowledge of truth and should adhere to it 
steadfast. He should fully understand the soul of man, th® 
passions which arise in human heart and everything that it 
yearns and strives for. He should kno\y the various ways 
in which human soul expresses itself in external world. 
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(i) IMAGINATION, 

While dealing with Hegel's conception of theoretical 
mind, we have given the features of poetic imagination, which 
distinguish it from ordinary image-making faculty. We 
have, therefore, to add only a few remarks here. Poetic 
imagination is wholly distinct from the passive visionary 
fancy*. It is creative. It has a peculiar power of grasping 
reality and the forms, that it presents, through alert eyes and 
ears. It implies e.\'ceptionaIly retentive memory to store up 
all that is so grasped. It lays hold of all that interests 
mankind. It furnishes the material for artistic production. 

Poetic imagination, as an aspect of creative activity of 
the artist, involves reflection. It is through reflection alone 
that the artist can grasp the wealth that is in him. For, 
what the artistic imagination undertakes to do, is to bring to 
consciousness the Absolute as clothed in a concrete form of 
actual existence and individuality. And in this interfusion of 
an intelligible material with form, which the artist receives 
from outside, he has to avail himself of the reflective faculty 
in order that bis work may have vitality. According to 
Hegel, only fools'" are of the opinion that genuine artist does 
not in the least know what his hands and senses are about. 

(ii) TALENT AND GENIUS. 

The productive activity, fay means of which the artist • 
is able to give the essentially rational content a real embodi- 
raent, which is more his creation than product of nature, is 
called genius. It is essentially the property of human soul. 
But talent is slightly difierent from genius : though the 
two are always found united in a genuine artist. It is merely 
executive skill, the capacity to present artistic vision in a 
material medium. Talent, therefore, by itself cannot pro- 
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duce any. genuine work of art. , To bfc able to do sO, * 
needs the vital spark of genius. 

WOUK OF ART AND GENIUS. 

‘There are two necessary -conditions of artistic production. 

(i) Perfect familiarity with the rules of artistic production an 
practice to use 'them according to the need of the subjec 
matter, (ii) Possession of the artistic capacity of production, 
which is called genius. 

However, while some literary critics hold the former, others 
consider the latter, to be in itself sufficient for the production 
of works of arl. Thus, while some maintain that familiarity 
with the rules and practice in their use by itself is Sufficient , 
dthers.hold that knowledge of such rules is unnecessary 
even injurious ; genius by itself is sufficient. 

According lo Hegel, both combined are necessary fo^ 
artistic production of value. Neither by itself is sufficient* 
This is just what Mdmtnata holds'. 

IMPORTANCE OF STUDY TO THE ARTIST. 

The more exalted the rank of an artist, the more profo 
undly ought he to portray the depth of the soul and the 
mind. These are not to be "known by flash-light. They 
are lo be sounded exclusively by directing one’s intelligenc 
to the world of souls and the objective world. Here agfl*'' 
the "Study is the only means, wherewith the artist con brin» 
tb consciousness such contents end get the material an 
supporting frame-work of his conceptions. 

Poetry aims at presentation of humanity, rich in subject 
matter and reflective power, ond its profounder interests an 
the forces which move it. The mind and heart, tberefo^ 
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must themselves be richly and profoundly disciplined by 
life, experience and thought, before genius itself can bring 
into being the fruit that is ripe and the content that has 
substance. 

(iii) INSPIRATION. 

Intimate co-operation between imagination and technical 
skill is inspiration. It is the capacity of being entirely 
absorbed in a given subject ; capacity not only to have a 
complete vision of it, but also to present it adequately in an 
external medium. It involves self-forgetfulness, the rise 
above individual idiosyncrasies and all that accidentally 
attaches to them. It involves, in short, complete merging 
in the subject. It is not beautiful natural scenery, nor wine, 
nor strong will, that causes inspiration. On the contrary, it is 
the specific content, which imagination takes up to give it 
artistic expression, that is responsible for inspiration. 

ARTISTIC SATISFACTION.. 

A work of art is not primarily addressed to senses. It is 
not intended to be the object of desire. It is not for sensuous 
satisfaction. It is primarily addressed to the mind. Hence 
the connoisseur associates himself with it without any craving 
such as one has for the sensuous object of desire. He relates 
himself with it as with an object that is reflective of himself, 
that which, like a mirror, gives reflection of a certain moment 
of the life of the self. Thus, a' work of art is only for the 
contemplative faculty of mind' and the satisfaction from the 
artistic relation with it is purely spiritual satisfaction, due to 1 
self-recognition in the reflection of the self in a work of art, N 
through contemplation. ' 
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RECOGNITIVE NATURE OF AESTHETIC 
EXPERIENCE. 

Hegel holds that the experience, that a work of art is 
capable of arousing in us, is recognitive. It is nothing but 
recognition by the mind of itself in a work of art, which is 
its own product. This view is based upon his conception of 
mind, of art and of work of art. 

(i) Mind, according to him, is capable of knowing itself 
and all that originates from it. Thought is the most essential 
feature of mind. It is in the awareness of itself and its 
products that the most essential nature of mind is manifested. 
The power of mind shows itself not only in grasping itself m 
its purity as pure thought but also in recognising itself in its 
self‘divestment in the medium of emotion and the sensuous. 

(ii) Art, as we have already pointed out, is the first of 
the triad, manifested by the Absolute Spirit. It is a necessary 
mode of human consciousness. It is the actual consciousness m 
human mind, which has objective reference, though the object 
is nothing but the Spirit itself. When human mind, in its 
freedom from finitude, realizes that what is presented to the 
senses is nothing but itself ; when in its universality the mind 
contemplates itself in the sensuous medium, it attains to the 
level of Art. It is a mode of human mind, in which there is 
the identification of the subject with the object, in which disti* 
notion between subjectivity and objectivity is overcome and in 
which mind contemplates itself in its freedom and as such 
is infinite and attains to the stage of Absolute Spirit. R 
apprehends the Absolute in the guise of external scnsc*objecls. 

(Hi) Works of art are the products of mind in its free- 
dom. They have two aspects (i) content and (ii) form. 
Content of a work of art Is always mind in its freedom and 
universaUty. The essence, therefore, of a work of art is 
mind itself. It is nearer to spirit, thought or mind than 
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the external nature. It is not thought or notion as such, but 
an evolution of notion out of itself. It is a self-alienation, 
self-divestment, self-estrangement or self-objectification of 
mind in the medium of emotion and the sensuous. And form 
of a work of art is nothing but this medium of emotion and 
the sensuous, in which the spiritual content is embodied. 
The relation of this form with the content is similar to that 
of thought .and e.xpression. In a work of art the sensuous 
material is transmuted into thought-expression. Sensuous 
form is only a medium, through which mind apprehends 
itself. It has as little value and meaning independently of 
its content as speech has independently of thought. 

Now, for a clear understanding of Hegel’s view that 
sesthetic experience is recognitive experience, it is necessary 
to remember that will in bis philosophy is characterised by 
freedom : that it expresses itself in certain propensities, called 
impulses, inclinations or interests : that passion or emotion 
is nothing but an impulse in which the whole subjectivity 
of the individual is merged : and that, according to him, 
soul and body are in communion, the soul is aware of the 
changes in peripheral organs and body expresses the emotions. 

' Thus, emotion, according to Hegal, is an expression of 
freedom of will ; and body, the sensuous thing, expresses 
emotion. A work of art, therefore, in presenting . the mind 
in its freedom in a sensuous medium, has to present primarily | 
such physical aspects of ' human body as clearly express 
emotion and through that the mind in its freedom. It 
concretises the universality of mind by embodying it in the 
physical expressions of its emotion, in which its freedom is 
expressed. Work of art is universal concretised. But in 
aesthetic experience concrete is nniversalised. For, in 
contemplating a work of art, rain3"'^netrates through the 
outer guise, that it puts on in its self-alienation in the form of 
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art, and grasps the soul, the true meaning, the real, the mind 
itself, Nvhich this guise conceals. As recognition consists m 
cognising again something, that was known before in circum* 
stances and form different from those in which it is at present, 
so art*expsrience is recognitive experience, because, in it, the 
mind that knows itself subjectively, cognises itself again in 
the works of art, under the garb of external form. 
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VOLTJNTSRISTIC ESTHETICS OP 
SCHOPENHAUER 

IMPORTANCE OF SCHOPENHAUER. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) is important from a compara- 
tive point of view. For, jeathetic experience, according to 
him, is a transcendental experience. It is an apprehension 
of an idea, which transcends the forms of empirical know- 
ledge, the forms of sensibility ond understanding, time, space, 
causality etc., in Kantian terminology, or four forms 
of the principle of snfScient reason in terms of the volunta- 
ristic philosophy of Schopenhauer. It is attained when the j 
individual subject ceases to be individual, when he becomes 
pure willless subject of knowledge. This conception of 
ffisthetic experience agrees with that of those Indian sesthe- ‘ 
ticians who talk of the univeisalisation (Sadbarnnibhava) 
of the subjective and the objective aspects of seslhetic experi- 
ence. It is disinterested and in it the knowledge is free from 
the service of the will. 

And art, according to him, is concerned with what is out- 
side and independent of all empirical relations ; it reproduces 
eternal ideas, grasped through pure contemplation: it is ■ the 
way of viewing things independently of the principle of su- 
ffiiclent reason : it extends the artist's horizon far beyond the 
limit of personal c.xistence and thus enables him to construct 
the whole out of the little that comes to his actual appre- 
hension. Genius alone can comprehend the and imagina- 
tion is on essential element of genius. This conception of 
59 
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i™.,matioahAst.ursi,n-l,mty with the conception of Pm- 
tibha.' iu IiiilbvTi jEslhetics. 

The sum nary anl comparative view of Schopenhauer’s 
theory of ' muheties, as given above, ch.rly show that for a 

propetombrstanlingof itacbar graspof the fuulameotals 

of his voinntaristic philosophy is necessary. Let us, there- 
fore, State them bifeay.: 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. ' 

The VoUmtarism of Schopenhauer has close similarity 
with the voluntaristic trend in the monistic fiaivaisrn of 
Kashmir. ' Both admit that what is known at the empirica 
level is merely a phenomenon, an idea: that the world, apart 
from being idea, is, in its inner nature, Will : that the philo- 
sophical wisdom is nothing but bringing the truth “The world 
is my ide‘1." into reflective and abstract consciousness. But 
there is the fund imental difference between the two. For, while 
Schrpeihuur hahU thit the unco.ucious will constitutes the 
reiliiy of thing-sj Kashmir ^nivaism admits the will to be ftU 
aspect of the Universal Mind or Consciousness. This view 
is in consonance with the experience of the will, as even 
'Schopenhauer himself admits^. 

Thus, according to Schopenhauer, the world as known to 
limited individual is merely idea and the inner nature of it is 
the Will. This he establishes in his two books (i) The World 
As Idea and (ii) The World As Will. 

(i) THE WORLD AS IDEA. 

It was under Kantian influence that Schopenhauer came 
to the conclusion that the world as known to individual 
subject is merely idea, phenomenon. 

1. CotQ.,ffiHVol T,1M. 

2. Proceeding* Vol. II, XVI AIModia Oriental Conferonce, 330-S®- 
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He accepts the Kantian view that the laws, according 
to which phenomena are combined, namely, time, space, 
causality etc., are merely subjective, that they are mere forms 
of knowledge and that howsoever far the investigation may be 
carried on under their guidance, no progress will be made 
towards the true nature of the world in itself. 

But he is not a phenomenalist. He is an idealist and 
has much in common with the objective idealists. He seems 
to hold the relation to be the highest category \ Under this 
he puts two dependent categories, (1) antithesis of subject and 
object, which is the common form of all types of idea : and 
(2) principle of sufficient reason, which has various aspecte 
(i) causality, (ii) ground of knowledge, (iii) Law of sufficient 
.reason of being and (iv) motivation. The principle of sufficient 
reason generally expresses necessary relation and is valid for 
a particular class of ideas only. Accordingly he asserts that 
no truth is more certain than that all that exists for knoAleJge 
is object only in relation to subject, is perception of a perceiver, 

■ idro. According to Kantian philosophy, phenjmeiirin nece- 
ssarily has temporal and spatial relations. But, according ‘to 
Schopenhauer, Idea is what is related to subject. The object 
may not have temporal and spatial limitations, still it remains 
an idea. It cannot be spoken of as the thing-in-itself. Thus, 
beholds that the sesthetic object, though it is free from 
teropornl and spatial relations, yet it is an idea, because it is 
related to subject, though he also is free from all limitations. 
This conception of Idea, Schopenhauer borrowed -from 
-Berkeley.- For, the principle ‘No object without, a subject* 
was the foundation-stone of the philosophy, of Berkeley. 

• Thus, Scho^nhnucr uses the word “idea’* not only for 
what is formed according to four forms of principle of 
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sufficient reason but also for Platonic idea, but not in the 
strict Platonic sense as something that is beyond the world 
of stars. He adopts^ the Aristotelian improvement on the 
Platonic ideas ns forms, ns directing forces of things, as forces 
which make things what they are. But he recognises them 
to be different grades of the objectification of the Will m 
-things. 

The distinction between the idea, formed according to the 
forms of the principle of sufficient reason, and the idea that 
.is beyond the principle of sufficient reason, that is transcen- 
dent, is very important from the point of view of the volunta- 
ristic esthetics. For, the former is the object of empirical 
knowledge and the latter is the object of transcendental 
knowledge ; it constitutes the objective aspect of aesthetic 
experience. 

SUBJECT. 

The conception of the subject is another point, on which 
the Kantian Phenomenalism influenced Schopenhauer. For, 
in accordance with the genera! trend of his transcendental 
philosophy. Kant holds the subject to be both transcendental 
and empirical. The former is only a transcendental condi- 
flon^ of^ the latter. Schopenhauer accepts the Kantian 
distinction between the transcendental subject and the 
empirical, but differs from Kant in regard to their essential 
. nature. 

(i) Schopenhauer improves upon the Kantian view of 
the trauscenaentnl apperception. He Iiolds that Kant’s pro- 
position The *I think’ must accompany all our ideas.” rs 
insufficient. For, it leaves the ’I’ unexplained®. Further, 

I. w. W.L.Vol. T. 188 . 
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according to Kant, self-conscionsness. which is spoken -of as 
the condition of the consciousness of object, is itself con- 
sciousness. How can one consciousness be represented to be 
the condition of another ? That which gives unity and 
connection to consciousness of the objective world in so far. 
as it runs through all its ideas, is its substratum, its permanent 
supporter, cannot itself be conditioned by consciousness and, 
therefore, cannot be idea. It must be the prius of conscious- 
ness, the root of the tree, of which consciousness is the fruit. 
Schopenhauer, therefore, holds that that which is the condition 
of the empirical knowing subject, is the Will. For, the will 
alone is unchangeable and absolutely idenb'cal. Without it the 
intellect would not have the unity of consciousness, ns a 
mirror in which now this and now that successively presents 
itself. The Will alone is permanent and unchanging in 
consciousness. It does not belong to the intellect, but is 
only its root, source or controller. 

(ii) And the subject of knowing, the empirical subject, 
according to Schopenhauer, is nothing but extensionless* centre 
of the sphere of all our ideas, whose radii converge to it, or 
the focus in which the rays of the activity of the brain 
converge. 

The view may be elaborated ns follows : — 

Schopenhauer holds that that which lies at the foundation 
of the whole phenomenon, that which alone has being in 
■ itself and is original, is exclusively the Will. This Wilt 
objectifies itself in various grades of ideas, which constitute 
the phenomenal world. The highest grade of objectification 
of Will is the highly perfected brain. The intellect is an 
organic function, the function of the brain. Thus, mtellect 
.springs from organism and thereby from the will. Hence 
intellect owes its being to Will. 
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: Not only the perception , of the external world but self- 

.consciousness also is conditioned by the brain or its functions, 
'xhe Will in itself is without self-consciousness. It becomes 
■conscious of itself only through the secondary world of ide^, 
.'.which reflects it. Thus, when the Will produces a brain, 
the consciousness of its own self arises by means o ^ ^ 
subject of knowledge, the focus of the activity of the 
\vhich comprehends things as existing and ego as willing. 
For, this focus or the knowing subject apprehends itse 
,as identical with its own basis, from which it springs, t a 
.which wills. 

-- This knowing and conscious ego, the focus of the whole 
“of activity of brain, is indeed like an indivisible point, 
-springs from the Will. That from which it springs, can e 
•knowaonly indirectly, as it were through reflection. Anni 
hilation of this focus does not mean the annihilation of 
from which it springs.^ It is related to the Will, which is 
,the basis of its phenomenal appearance, exactly as a picture 
in the focus of a concave mirror is related to the mirror itse 
and has only a conditioned, nay, merely apparent reality. 

FOUR CLASSES OF IDEAS ACCORDING TO THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON. 
Schopenhauer admits four classes of ideas according 

- to the principle of sufficient reason. He holds that all our 

- ideas are objects of the knowing subject and all objects o 

! the subject are our ideas. All our ideas stand to one another 
..ia an orderly connection, which is always deterroina 
o priori in point of form. On account of this connection, 
: nothing, that is in itself separate and wholly independent 
. of Other things, can bs the object of our consciousness. ^ 
is this connection, which the principle of sufficient reason. 

in its generality, expresses. — — 

1 . W.W.I.. voi.ni, U.3 
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(I) The first class of objects' for the subject consists of: 
those , complete ideas of perception, ivhich form a part of - 
our experience and are referable to some sensation of onf 
bodies. They are perceptible only under the forms of 
space and time. In this class of obj -cts the principle pf 
sufficient reason appears, as the laiv of causality, , It is 
through this law that all objects, which present themselves 
in perception, are bound together through the changes of 
their states. 

(II) The second class of objects is constituted by abstract 
ideas, which are the products of reason, the distinctive 
characteristic of man. They are distinct from the ideas of 
perception, from which they are derived. They are incapable 
of being the objects of perception. They would be outside 
consciousness and the operations of thought would be impo- 
ssible, were it not for the fact that they are fixed for sense 
by arbitrary signs, called words, which, therefore, always 
indicate general conceptions. But thought does not consist 
in the mere presence of abstract ideas in consciousness, but 
in the union and sep.irotion of two or more of them in accor- 
dance with logical rules. It is in a judgement that the 
relation of concepts is clearly expressed. In relation to 
judgement the principle of sufficient reason is valid in a new 
form, the ground af knowledge. And it is just because it hap 
a ground, that the predicate 'tnie' is ascribed to it. 

(Ill) The third class of objects for the subject is cons- 
tituted by the formal clethents of perception, the forms of 
outer and inner sense, space and time. This class of ideas, 
in w hich time and space appcyir ns pure intuitions, is disti- 
nguished from that in which they appear as objects of percep- 
tion on account of the presence of matter, i.o. ideas of 
perception. They are known through pure intuition. And 
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the kw, according to which the parts of space and time 
determine one another, is called the law of eujjieient reason of 
being. 

(IV) The fourth class of objects comprehends only one 
object, the immediate object of inner sense or internal sense, 
thcxsubject in volition, which becomes the object of inner 
sense. Here the principle of sufficient reason appears as 
“Motivation” . 


(ii) THE WORLD AS WILL. 

The problem that arises after the conclusion that the 
world is merely an idea, an object related to a subject, is: 
“What is the significance of the ideas of perception ?” Does 
the phenomenal world have any reality that underlies its 
appearances : or is it absolutely meaningless ? Schopenhauer 
was influenced by Kant in his concejition of *the world os 
Wiir. For, though Kant did not directly recognise the 
thing-in-itseU in the Will, yet he made a great initi’d step 
towards this recogni'ion We can get a clear idea of the 
importance of this step if we take into consideralion the docirine 
oi freedom, as presented in hb Critique of Practical Reason. 

In the Critique of Practical Reason, the existence of 
moral law is treated, not as a problem but as a fact. Accor- 
ding to Kant, it is a fact that moral law exists. It is impo* 
ssible to deny this fact. The moral law is given to us. 
Every moral action and every moral judgement is based upon 
the presupposition of the moral law. The question of the 
second Critique, therefore, b not whether moral law exbts, 
but how can it affect human action ? And the answer to 
the question is that it b ihe very nature of the moral law to 
determine the Will of beings, who recognise this law as 
binding on themselves. Hence it follows that the Wilb 
which recognises this law, is free. Here we find that Kant 
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.imUtpa free Will to be independent of the laws of pheno- 
? Jd to be inexplicabk in accordance with them. 
See he acknowledged it to have the characteristics of 
St he called the thing-in-itself. However he did no 

a!r.W to -“to will- 

Schopenhauer has done. 

According to Schopenhauer, the answer to the question 

-AVlit is the signiBcance. the inner nature, 

. tn the knowing subject ; and that answer is the Will. 

Will reveals to him the significance of his actions and 
The Wil basis of the analogy of the 

“Tnature of voluntary action, that is known to us immedi- 
' r Will has to be accepted as the inner being of 
T He asserts that it is wrong to think that it is 

oil the sam .Will’ or by some such other word 

phenomen y ^ if ,be thing- 

as ‘force . F . existence of which were a matter 

in-itself were some however, is not merely 

of J amity, something arrived at by 

a symbol of an un * ihat which we fully and 

^rediately'" comprehend and is so familiar to us that we 
rnmrlauVfar beRer what Will is than anything else. 

A f \\7iU IQ not subordinate to that of force. 
The concept W * - ^ f ^he foundation of the 

mm Zee t the kLledg’e in sense-perception of 
concept of force, hes constructed out of 

mZ^Zirr abstraction from the province, in which the 

law' of causation reigns supreme. “ 

” a* TA w^e>nnQ iust thc causal oaturc ot 

to “ lE'S.r.i -tol to 

ito • "“"'I”" " 

all etiological explanations. 
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The concept oE Will, however, does nofhavo its source 
in the mere idees of perception, in the phenomena. On the 

contrary, it springs from within. It proceeds ftom the most 

immediate consciousness o£ every human being, in which eac i 

one of us knows his individuality immediately, in which there 

is freedom from all forms of knowledge, not excluding even 
that o! antithesis of subject and object. 

' Therefore, if we subsume the concept of Will under that 
of force, we subsume what is better known under what is less 
known. We have, therefore, to reverse the position and to 
subsume force under Will, that is fully and immediately 
known to us. If we do not do so, we renounce the only 
immediate knowledge, which we have of the inner nature of 
the world. For, we allow it to disappear in a concept which 
is abstracted from phenomena and with which we can never 
go beyond the phenomenal. 

THE WILL AS THE INNER BEING OF 
EVERYTHING. 

Schopenhauer’s view that the world, apart from being 
idea, is, in its inner nature. Will, is based on the analysis of 
voluntary action as follows ; — 

The body is given in two different ways to the subject 
of knowledge, who becomes individual only through identi* 
fication with the body. 

(i) It is given as an idea in intelligent perception, as an 
object among objects and subject to the laws of object. 

(ii) It is also known in a quite different way as that 
which is immediately known to every one and is signified by 
the word Will. 

For, every act of Will is also at once and without 
exception a movement of the body. The act of Will and the 
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movement of the body are not two different things objectively 
known, which the bond of causality unites, but they are only 
given in two entirely different ways : (i) immediately and 
(ii) in perception for the understanding. Thus, the action of 
body is nothing but the act of Will, objectified i. e. passed 
into perception. 

Here there is agreement between Schopenhauer and 
Kashmir Voluntarism. For, the latter also holds that action is 
nothing but the Will’ externalised. (CikTrfa faahisparyantntam 
prapta kriya ityabhidhiyate). 

He enters into lengthy arguments to establish that not 
only our action but also the whole body itself is nothing but 
objectification of Will. Accordingly he suggests that the 
double knowledge, which the individual subject has of the 
nature and activity of his own body and which is given in 
two different rvays, be used as a keg to the nature of every 
phenomenon in nature J and that if we follow the analogy of 
our own bodies in judging what the objects are apart from 
being mere ideas, we have to admit that just as in one .aspect 
they are ideas, just like our own bodies, so, in another aspect, 
they, in their inner nature, must be the same ns that which 
we call Will, For, besides Will and idea nothing is known 
to us. Therefore, if we wish to attribute the greatest known 
reality to the material world, which is known to us as mere 
idea, we have to give it the reality, which our own bodies 
have for each.of us. For, we can nowhere find another kind 
of reality which we can attribute to the material world. 

Therefore, if we hold that the material world . is some- 
thing more than our own idea, we must say that it is, in 
itself, in its inmost nature, that which we find immediately in 
ourselves as Wilt. 


1 . nil,, Vol. ir., 207. 
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' On the basis of analogy of what goes on in n human 
being, when the body perfoims an action, Schopenhauer 
recognises the inscrutable forces, which manifest themselves 
in all natural bodies, as identical in kind with that which m 
human being is theWill and as differing from it only in degree. 

He holds that the fourth class of ideas, in which there is 
uo antithesis of subject and object, which comprehends only 
one object, the immediate object of inner sense, the Will, and 
which is experienced as identical with the knowing subject, 
the Jcey to the knowledge of the inner nature of the first, 
comprising those complete ideas of perception, which form u 
part of our experience, which are referable to some sensation 
of our bodies and which are capable of being perceived under 
the forms of space and time. 

In the case of man tlus tnn^r letng is called character. 
But in the case of stone U is called quality. In both the 
cases, however, the inner being is the same. When it is 
immediately known ia ealUd Will. But when it is a mere 
presupposition is called nalnral forces. 

Tlus inner being is the strongest in the case of man. 
For, in man the subject in volition becomes the object of 
knowledge only to inner sense. In stone the objectivity of 
Will is the weakest, because there is no awareness of Wilh 
because the Will is blind. Thus, the Will in Schopenhauer's 
system denotes that which is the inner nature of everything 
in the world and the one kernal of every phenomenon. 

He asserts that the thiog-in-itself is not altogether directly 
unknown and is not simply inferred, but it is immediately 
known, and that it is the TTill. The. Will, as thing-in-itself. 
lies outside the principle of sufficient reason in all its forms 
and consequently it is groundless in itself, though all its 
manifestations are enlirdy subordinated to the principle of 
sufficient reason. 
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It is free from al! multiplicity, though its manifestations 
in time and space are ^innumerable. It is one, not in the sense, 
in which an object is one ; because the unity of an object can 
be known only in opposition to a possible multiplicity : nor is 
it one in the sense in which a concept is one ; because the 
unity of a concept originates in abstraction from multiplicity. 
It is one as that which lies outside time and space and is the 
I)Ossibility of multiplicity. 

GRADES OF OBJECTIFICATION OF WILL. 

The objectification of will has many grades, in which 
the nature of will appears as ideas i.e. presents itself as ob- 
jects. They are similar to Platonic Ideas. They are 
just the determined species or the original unchanging forms 
or qualities of all natural bodies. They are also the general 
forms, which reveal themselves according to laws. They, as 
a whole, express themselves in innumerable individuals and 
particulars. To these individuals and particulars, the Ideas 
are related as archetypes are to their copies. While the 
individuals, in which tire ideas express themselves, are innume- 
rable and unceasingly come into being and pass away, the 
Ideas remain unchanged and the same. The principle of 
sufficient reason does not apply to them, has no meaning for 
them. But all knowledge of the individual subject comes 
under the forms of the principle of sufficient reason. The 
ideas, therefore, lie quite outside the sphere of knowledge 
of the individual subject. The Ideas become objects of 
knowledge only when the individuality of the subject is 
transcended. 

KNOWLEDGE AND WILL. 

Knowledge, whether it be rational or sensuous, generally 
proceeds from the will itself. It belongs to the inner being 
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of -the higher grades of objectification of will. It is a mere 
means of supporting the individual and the species. It is 
originally destined for the service of the will, for the accomp- 
lishment of its aims. It remains almost throughout entirely 
for the service of the will. It is so in all brutes and in almost 
all men. 

In some men, however, the knowledge can free itself 
from the service of the will, can throw off the yoke of will, 
can free itself from all the aims of will, can exist purely 
for itself, as a clear mirror of the world. Such a knowledge 
t8 the tource oj art* For, art is nothing but representation of 
apprehension of the object, free from all relations to will and 
its aims. Further, if the knowledge, which is free from the 
service of the will for the accomplishment of all its aims, 
reacts on the will, it can bring about self-surrender i.e. resig- 
nation, which is the final goal and the inmost nature of all 
virtue and holiness and is deliverance from the world, 

transcendental nature of esthetic. 

EXPERIENCE. ' . 

Esthetic experience, according to Schopenhauer, is the 
experience of ‘Idea’, the immediate manifestation of will, fra^ 
from all relations. It is attained when knowledge is free 
from the service of will and the subject also is free from 
elements of individuality. It is, therefore, transcendemal 
experience. For, according to Schopenhauer, time, space and 
causality are the forms of human intellect, by virtue of which, 
the one being of each kind (the idea), which alone really is, 
manifests itself as multiplicity of similar beings, constantly 
appearing ^ and disappearing in endless succession. The 
apprehension of objects by means of and in accordance with 
the -forms of intellect is immanent knowledge. But that 
apprehension of objects, which transcends these forms, is tra- 
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nscendental knowledge. Schopenhauer holds that this 
transcendental knowledge is got intuitively by a connoisseur; 
contemplating on n beautiliil work of art. 

The transition from the immanent knowledge to the trans- 
cendental takes place suddenly. The knowledge is always in 
the service of will. But in connoisseur it breaks free from 
the service of the will. This happens when the individual 
subject censes to be individual ; when he becomes the pure 
willless subject of linowledge ; when he no longer traces 
the relations in accordance with the principle of sufficient 
reason but rests in fixed contemplation of the object, free 
from all relations to other objects ; when he rises into '(lie 
oiject. 

Thus, if a man relinquishes the common way of looking 
•at things, gives up tracing the relations of things in accor- 
dance with the principle of sufficient reason ; if he does not 
relate the object of knowledge to his own will ; if he ,ceases 
to consider the when, the where, the why and the whither 
of things ond looks at simply and solely the what ; if he 
does not allow abstract thought to take possession of his 
consciousness ; but, on the contrary, if he sinks himself 
entirely in the presented and lets his whole consciousness be 
filled up with quiet contemplation of it; if he forgets even his 
individuality and exists only as a pure mirror of the object 
so that the perceiver and perception become one ; if the ob- 
ject is free from all relations to what is not itself, to vvhaf *fs 
outside itself, and if the subject is free from all relations to 
will, then that which is so known is no longer the particular 
thing as such, but it is the Idea, the eternal form, the imme- 
diate objectivity of the will at this grade, and, therefore, he 
who is sunk in this perception is no longer individual, but he 
is pure willless, timeless and spaceless subject of knowledge. 

' The resthetic experience is, therefore, nothing else than the 
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'disinterested apprehension of the rclationless object, the 
‘Platonic Idea*, by self-forgetful and willless subject, who has 
transcended his personality. 

In jEsthetic experience, the subject, which passes into the 
object, ’ that is free from all relations, becomes one with the 
object : for, the whole consciousness is nothing but perfectly 
distinct picture of the object. In it the subject and the object 
are no longer distinguished. They interpenetrate each other 
completely. Similarly the knowing and the known are un- 
distinguishable. 

IDEA AS OBJECT OF ART. 

Art is concerned with what is outside and independent 
of all relations. It represents that which is really essential 
to the world, the true content of phenomena, that which is 
subject to no change and, therefore, is known with equal truth 
for all time. It reproduces eternal Ideas, grasped through 
pure contemplation. The classification has no reference to 
the content, but only to the material in which the content is 
represented. It is the way of viewing things independently 
of the principle of sufficient reason. It is distinct from sci- 
ence, which is the way of viewing things in accordance with 
the said principle. The scientific way of viewing things is 
rational and is of use in practical life. The artistic way of 
viewing things is the method of genius and is of use in art. 
GENIUS. 

The essential nature of genius consists in the pre-eminent 
capacity for such contemplation as ends entirely in the object, 
brings about the deindividualisation of both the subject and 
the object, makes the subject merge in the object. Genius alone 
can comprehend the Ideas. Such a contemplation requires 
that a man entirely forgets himself and the relations in which 
he stands. Genius is the objective tendency of the mind, 
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AS opposctVto the subjective, which is directed towards one’s, 
own self i. e. to the Will. It is the fnculty of continuing in 
the state of pure perception, of losing one’s self in perception 
and of enlisting in this service the knowledge, which originally 
existed for Uie servico of the Will. It is the power of leaving 
one’s own interests, wishes and aims entirely out of sight and 
of entirely renouncing one’s own personality for a time so as 
to remain pure knowing subject. This transcendence of 
personality lasts for sufficient length of time with sufficient 
consciousness to enable the man of genius to reproduce in a 
medium of art what has thus been apprehended. 

The common mortal is not capable of disinterested 
observation. He can turn his attention to things only so far ns 
they have some relation to his will. He does not linger long 
over the object. He hastily seeks a concept under which it 
may be brought and then it interests him no further. The 
man of genius, on the other band, whose knowledge occasi* 
onally is free from the service of Will, strives to comprehend 
the Idea, and not its relation to other things and to his own 
will. The action of genius is an inspiration. It is the action 
of superhuman being distinct from the individual himself. 

Thus, genius consists in the capacity of knowing, indepen- 
dently of the principle of sufficient reason, not individual 
things, which have only a relative e.xistence, but the Ideas of 
such things and of being oneself the correlative of the Idea 
and thus of becoming pure subject of knowledge. It is a 
gift of nature. It is inborn. But the technical skill in 
representing the Idea is acquired. 

IMAGINATION AND GENIUS. _ . 

Imagination is an essential element of genius, but it is 
not identical with genius. As the objects of genius are eternal 
Ideas and as the knowledge of Ideas is necessorily through 
61 
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perception, the knowledge of genius would be limited ^ ® 
Ideas' of the objects, actually present to his person, an 
would be dependent upon the chain of circumstances that 
brought these objects to him, if his imagination did not 
extend his horizon far beyond the limit of personal existence 
and thus enable him to construct the whole out of the litt e 
that comes to. his own actual apprehension. Imagination 
lets almost all of life pass before genius in his own consciou- 
sness. 

The actual objects are always very imperfect copies of 
the Ideas, expressed in them. The man of genius, there- 
fore, requires imagination in order to see in things, not that 
which nature has actually made, but that which she endea 
vours to make. Imagination extends the intellectual horizon 
of the • man of genius beyond the actual objects, which are 
actually present to him, as regards both quality and quantity* 
Therefore, extraordinary strength of imagination accompanies 
and is in fact the necessary condition of genius. 

But strength of imagination does not necessarily com 
cide with genius. For, men, who have no touch of genius, 
may have much imagination : because it is possible to appre* 
hend a real object in two different ways : (1) objectively! 
which is the way of genius and (2) subjectively i.e. in relation 
to other objects, in which it stands and to one*s own will* 
The first is the means to the knowledge of the Idea, which 
art presents. The second is the means of building castles^ m 
the air, congeniarto egoism and individual humour, which 
for n moment delude and gratify. The man, who indulged 
in such amusement, is a dreamer. If he writes down such 
fancies, he may produce a novel, which may entertain those 
who are dreamers like him. For, the reader imogines 
himself in the place of the hero and then finds the story 
agreeable. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GENIUS AND 
CONNOISSEUR. 

Tills capacity of viewing the Idea exists in a smaller 
degree in all men. For, in the absence of this, they would 
be incapable of enjoying the works of art ; they would have 
no susceptibility for the beautiful and the sublime. Of 
course, we can assume its non-existence in those who are in- 
capable of enjoying the work of art. 

The man of genius excels connoisseur in possessing this 
faculty in a far higher degree and more continuously. He, 
while under the influence of this power, retains the presence 
of mind, which is necessary to represent what he has thus 
visualised. He communicates the Idea so grasped to others. 
This means of communication is the work of art. 

ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE FROM A WORK OF 
ART AND NATURE. 

According to Schopenhauer, assthetio experience is the 
same, whether it be called forth by, got from, a work of art or 
an object of nature. It consists in the grasp of the Idea. But 
the Idea comes to us more easily from a work of art than 
from a product of nature. And this is due to the fact that 
the artist, who grasps the Idea, represents it in 
abstraction from the actual and omits all the disturbing 
accidents. He lets us see the world through hi s eyes. 

AESTHETIC CONTEMPLATION. 

The testhetic contemplation has, two inseparable consti- 
tuent parts, (1) the ‘Platonic Idea’ and (2) pure willless subject 
of knowledge. The condition, under which both appear always 
united, is the abandonment of the method of knowing, which 
is bound to the principle of sufficient reason. And the testhe- 
tic pleasure, Which is produced by such contemplation, arises 
sometimes more from the subject and somolimes more from 
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the object, according to what the object of the aasthetical 
contemplation^may be. 

ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE DISINTERESTED. 

AU' individual willing arises from want. Satisfaction 
b£ one wish leads to the rise of another. No attained object 
can give lasting satisfaction. Therefore, so long as our con* 
sciousness is filled by our own will, we can have no lasting 
satisfaction. But when some external cause or inward 
disposition lifts us suddenly out of endless stream of willing, 
frees knowledge from the service of Will, the attention is 
no longer directed to the motives of willing, but comprehends 
the Dbjects][free from relation to will and thus observes them 
without personal interest. 





CHAPTER XIII, 

INTUITIVE ESTHETICS OF CROCE , 

IMPORTANCE OF CROCE FOR COMPARATIVE 
ESTHETICS. 

Croce (1866-1952) is important from th e point of view of 
comparative ffistbetics, because he holds that in sest'fieti^'S ri 
perience the coimoSseur' Gecomes spiritually identical with the 
'artist ; that the connoisseur has to rise to the level ofTh^artist 
and has to be one''ivftir'"tfi‘e"ariist''spifituailyrT^'he~fe to 
teprQ3uSe’'nfTistic'vision' in hlniself T'and that'tbe’reprd'dnctive 
^fivif y^yfeuppcsfe" th e' ~ identity ’ of the psychological condi- 
tions of the connois seur witlTthose'of t he~5rtis't. ForTln’Hian' 
^'sfEetlcrans 'from Bhatto Tauta onward have admitted the 
identity of the experience of th e connoisseur with that of the 
nrtistA There is also complete agreement between him and 
Abhinavagupta, when he says that EESthetic experience does 
not involve comparison of one thing with another or any 
spatial or temporal relation® and that it is “intuition" 
without intellectual element. 

CROCE AS A FOLLOWER AND CRITIC OF HEGEL. 

Croce is both a follower and a critic of Hegel. He 
admits the importance of Hegel’s contribution to the philoso- 
phic thought. According to him. Hegel’s two great contribu- 
tions are (i) Logic of Philosophy and (ii) Concrete Universal. 

(i) Just as mathematics has its own method, which is 
studied in the Logic of Mathematics ; and just ns art and 
poetry have their own methods, which arc studied in the 
Logic of poetry and art i. e. leslhetics ; so philosophy in 

•1, Dh. h.,02. 

2. Com. iC.. Vol. I. 153.00. 
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general has its own method, which must be determined, 
though very few thinkers recognize it. Hegel’s chief 
contribution, according to Croce, is the discovery and elabora- 
tion of the important principles to be followed in philosophic 
investigation. He brought to completion the Logic of 
Philosophy. 

(ii) Another great contribution to philosophic thought 
which, according to Croce, Hegel has made, is his conception 
of concrete universal, in terms of which he solves the problem 
of opposite concepts. Croce accepts it to be the only 
solution of the problem of opposites. For, Hegel rejects the 
position of an abstract monist no less than that of a dualist. 
He holds that just as the reality, grasped by pneri, holds 
( within itself the opposition and yet is one and, undivided ; £C 
the reality, thought by philosopher, is a unity, which includes 
in it all multiplicity and opposition and retains its unity 
undisturbed. Hegel’s Absolute is not abstract, but concrete. 
It is not pure unity, but unity in multiplicity. It is the 
synthesis of opposites. The opposites are opposites only to 
each other, but not to the Absolute. The Supreme Unity is 
not static but dynamic. 

And irv the solution of the problem of opposites Hegel 
follows the famous dialectical method. He holds that of 
the two terms, involved in opposition, the second is the 
negation of the first. But the third term, in which both of 
them are synthesised, is the negation of negation. The third 
term negates both in their separation, but at the same tima 
preserves them as parts of organic whole, e. g. (i) BeinS 
(ii) Not-being (iii) Becoming, 

But the point, which Croce emphasises in the present 
context, is that ‘philosophic thought’ is synthesis of distincts as 
well as synthesis of opposites. It is synthesis of distincts^ in 
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STlSltyltTaL to full and complete realisation of what ts 
Its acuv ty. essentially involved or implied in it. 

'S s 

TZl I Th., ... f.™ -i Pbtop‘y“* 

of them is quite distinct from the rest. 

On a closer study of the Hegelian system, however, 
V. B .1 that Hegel has failed to distinguish between the 
"t ^ and the distinct concepts, so much so that he 
XTsiaes distinct concepts exactly in the manner of the 
opposite concepts. 

The confusion of the theory of distincts with that of 
T“ • tnaical error of Hegel, which is at the root 
Toothers For a proper understanding of the fundamental 
• °‘“ { He»el it is necessary to have a clear idea of the 

^ Xence between the distinct and .he opposite concepts. - 

distinct and opposite concepts 
differentiated. 




Concepts are of two kinds (i) distinct and (i^ opposite 
The one cannot be identified with the other. For, the logical 
category of distinction is quite different fronr. the category 
f nnniition.' Two distinct concepts un.te with each other: 

Lt tC opposite concepts c.xclude each 

• Viv nncl lives in the one thflt. follows 

concept IS ^ ^ ^ intellect in relationi 

‘‘ ’r ITofthe St ThU'eparff^ pbilosophim 
roncepn'bnt they are not outside the spirit. On the 
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contrary, they are the particular forms of the spirit.^ Further, 
in regard to their mutual relation, fancy nnu intellect are not 
external to each other, but one passes into the other. Hence 
fancy is regarded as foundation of intellect and indispensable 
to it. 

‘But the opposite concepts exclude each other. The pre* 
sence of one means the absence of the other. One destroys the 
other, e.g. true and false, good and evil, beauty and ugliness. 

According to the theory of distincts, the concept divides 
itself by a movement, which is internal to it and yet 
throughout these acts of seU*distmction, self-aivestment or 
self-alienation, it maintains its identity m tact. Further, the 
distincts, into which it expresses or manifests itself, are not 
in total isolation from one another but are related as higher 
and lower degrees or stages of the concept. The lower is 
implied in the higher. 

It is distinct from the theory of opposites. Not only 
the terms, with which it is concerned, but also their relation 
i§ different from the terms and relation, involved in the theory 
of opposites In the theory of distincts, degrees or stages, 
one concept is both distinct from and united with another 
concept.* It involves a relation between two terras only, 
the first of which can be posited without the second, but the 
second, cannot be posited without the first. For instance, in 
the caEe of the relation of distincts between two terms (i) art 
and (ii) philosophy, the first can be posited withont the 
second, but the reverse is not true ; philosophy cannot be 
posited without art; art does not include philosophy, but 

philosophy does include art; philosophy has an artistic side; 

it cannot exist without expression, which is its artistic side ;' 
unexpressed philosop hy is inconceivable. The relation of 

1. Fb. Ileg., 0, 
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distincts is, dyadic relation. But the relation of opposites is 
not dyadic blit triadic. It is a relation, not of two but of 
three terms, thesis, antithesis and synthesis ; e.g. being, nbf- 
being and becoming. In the case of relation of opposites 
the first- two terms (i) being and (ii) not-being, in separation 
from the third,- “becoming”, are mere abstractions ; they have 
no concrete existence, as distinct from each other. But in 
the case of relation of distincts, e.g. art and philosophy, the 
first term does have concrete existence in isolation from the 
second. In the relation of degrees, the first term is really 
overcome and yet preserved in the second e.g. art is really 
overcome and yet preserved in philosophy : philosophy 
suppresses art, as independent concrete concept, but preserves 
it as its own expressive form. But in the case of relation of 
opposites the first two terms are oUly metaphorically over- 
come and preserved ; e.g. in the case of the triadic relation of 
being, not-being and becoming, the first two terms, being 
abstractions, have no independent existence; therefore, to say, 
that they are overcome and yet preserved in the third, is to 
use a metaphor. Thus, according to the dyadic theory, the 
theory of distincts, the real- is one. It divides itself; 
expresses or manifests itself, passes through its ideal history ; 
and in the last stage ' attains full self-realisation, gathering 
in itself all the preceding stages. 

HEGEL’S ,ESTHETICAL ERROR. 

Hegel committed ■ a logical error, Croce holds, 
because he did not; draw a distinction between the two 
relations p) relation of distincts and (ii) relation of opposites, 
and consequently applied the theory of opposites to the cases, 
to which the theory of distincts alone is applicable : because 
he applied the theory of triadic relation to the cases of dyadic 
relation. 

This logical error naturally led him to his msthctical 
62 
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error • (i) because it led him to apply the Uieory of triadic 

relation to all the forms of subjective spirit ; it led him to 

think intuition as thesis, representation as antithesis an 
thinking as synthesis ; (ii) because it compelled him, when 
hecametothesphereol Absolute Spirit, to apply the same 
theory and to conceive (i) art as thesis, (ii) religion as anti- 
thesis and (iii) philosophy^ as synthesis. 

This application oi triadic theory is an error. For, 


how can one think religion to be opposite of art ; how is 
religion negation of art ; how is art thesis and immediacy » 
how can art and religion be spoken of ns two abstractions, 
which possess ttuth only in the third, philosophy : or how can 
representation be spoken of ns negation, antithesis, 
intuition ? Application of triadic relation theory implies that 
just as being and not-bemg cannot be concretely thought m 
isolation from becoming, so ait and religion are unthinka e 
in separation from philosophy. 


of 


Hegel applied the theory of opposites to the 
errors no less than to those of truths. For example, he appli® 
the theory of opposites to being and not-being, which m 
their abstraction and separation are two falsities or errors. 
In fact, according to Hegel himself, "being" corresponds to 
Eleatic conception of the Absolute ns simple being ; and 
"not-being” corresponds to Buddhistic conception of tl^® 
Absolute as "nothing", Sunya. Thus, "Being” and "Not- 
being" are opposite. But they are philosophical errors m so 
far as they represent the Al^lute to be indeterminate and 
abstract. And surprisingly enough, he applied the same 
theory to intuition and thought, which are not two falsities 
hut two truths. For, the first sums up the whole imagma 
live activity of man and gives rise to Esthetics ; and the 
second is the highest scientific activity and gives rise t^ 
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Logic. There seeme to be a little lack of accuracy in Croce’s 
presentation of Hegelian view on some points. Here, for 
instance, Croce speaks of intuition and thought as thesis and 
antithesis, though from strict Hegelian point of view, thought 
is not antithesis of intuition, but synthesis of intuition and 
representation. 

CROCE’S OPINION ON HEGEL’S .ESTHETIC 
THEORY. 

It was because of the confusion in Hegel’s mind between 
the theory of opposites and that of distincts, that he failed 
to recognise the true nature of sesthetic activity i.e. art.' 
His fundamental conception of art is erroneous. Although 
his treatment of the problem of art is full of very valuable 
remarks, yet they are not in consonan ce with his central 
conception of art. His fundamental concept of art is er ro- 
neous ; because, in accordance with bis triadic theory, t o 
' which he obstinatel y adhered, he could not conceive the 
various forms of spirit, excepting the last, in any other Way 
than as provisional and contradictory ways of conceiving 
the Absolute. He failed to realise that the first form of 
theoretic spirit has nothing contradictory in it ; that it is the 
region of intuition, of pure fancy and of language. He failed 
to discover the region of art. In fact, Croce holds that 
Hegel begins his “Phenomenology of Hind” with a phase of 
spirit, namely ‘sensible certainty’, which belongs to a region 
beyond that ol “sesthetic". If is not really the first phase 
of spirit, because, according to Hegel’s ovn statement, it 
seems to be richest and most true and, therefore, there is 
already an element of intellectual reflection in it. Croce 
consequently is of the opinion that Hegel failed to discover 
the region of testhetic activity, the first theoretic form. . 


I. Ph. Beg., 121. 
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.ESTHETIC THEORY OF CROCE. ■ 

^ “ TAcc ordtng' to Croce, sesthetic_is -the -first-theorelicJpilP* 
hot sen^irMrtainty^^ as presented by Hegel, ^but__E;enm£^ 
seHiHIecMfel^y such as we have in esthetic contemplation. 
Xt is marked bjTtotal absence of distinction between subject 
and object. It does not involve comparison of one thing with 
another or any gpaiia? or temjpoToL relation. It is P^ 

subjective exper ience, fre^from even predicative'relati^. {L 

IS “tnim'iion” without intellectual "element. It i s the emotion > 
'wfiichirpdem^ommunicVtes.’*! 1 

■ art is intuition and that art-experience is 

intuitive experience^ Let us, therefore, find out what -he 
means by “intuilion". A fairly detailed account of his 
meaning of “intuition” is found in the very beginning of 
his “Esthetic”. But bis idea of “intuition”, can. become 
clear only if it be put in the proper perspective of his 
philosophy, Croce has his own distinct system of thought, 
and gives a definite place to “Intuition” in it. Let us,, there- 
fore, briefly survey his system and see wiiat place does 
intuition occupy in it. 


CROCE’S PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRIT. 

Croce is a follower of Hegel in so far as he accepts 
concrete monism of Hegel. But he is a critic of Hegel in so 
far as he criticises the triadic theory. Accordingly he has bis 
own philosophy of Spirit It is very important for a clear 
understanding of his theory of sesthetics. For, it is in terms of 
the forms of Spirit that he explains such tragic characters in 
Shakespearian tragedies as Hamlet and lago. He; is an 
intuitive ffisthetician ; art, accOnling .to him, is ‘‘intuition.’ 
And “Intuition”, in this philosophy 'of Spirit is the first, 
original, form of Spirit. ' 
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bsTLl ^ is concrete nnity. such as holds all multiplicity 
^ r It is unity. in multiplicity. It is of the nature o 
7h ht It expresses or manifests itself in multiplicity of 
o^f In ourSter on Hegel we have attempted to give 
mmarv-view of various forms of Spirit, recognised by 
nlg^el. in opposition to Hegel, C^e 

s^rrt^rrirBonrLr;.™ 

oM^e four: (i) intuition (ii) concept (iii) economic u.H 
and (ivV ethical will. . • , 

- He criticises the triadic theory of Hegel and asserts that 

1 tion of these forms to one another is not the relation 
the relaU t ais«„cts. The spiritual forms are 

of opposites but net-being and becoming. 

•“ 1.S 1. 

They are rela d the Spirit manifests itself into a triad U) 
according t g . j ; j;;;) Absolute spirit ; 

only. . poetical. Each of these two forms, 

® Theoreti^anil (u, P forms of. theoretical 

expresses Itself 1 / „ simHarly there are two 

ro™VofV“ rspirit (i, economic will and (ii) ethical wiU. 

Tto°Bition. according to Croce, is the first of the 
r ’ of the Spiiit and it is the sphere of art. Art is 
eternal es a form of spirit it is eternal. It 
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It is not the presentation of the universal in thesensuous mediuni 
as Hegel held ; but it is the presentation of the individual only. 
It is expression. Intuition is no intuition and, therefore, art 
is no art unless the impressions have been formed into an 
organic whole i.e. expressed in terms of language or non- 
verbal expression, such as those of line, colour, sound etc.^ 


INTUITION AND CONCEPT. 

Knowledge, according to Croce, has two forms (i) 
intuitive and (ii) logical. Intuitive knowledge is the knowledge^ 
obtained through imagination. It is the knowledge of the 
individual. It is productive of images. It is distinct from 
the logical knowledge inasmuch as the latter, in contrast to 
the former, is the knowledge that is got through intellect. 
Logical knowledge is the knowledge of the universal. It is not 
the knowledge of individual things, but of relations among 
them. It is productive, not of images, but of concepts. 

KANT AND CROCE ON INTUITION. 

We remember that, according to Kant, intuitive 
knowledge b sensuous knowledge. It b in immediate relation 
to object. It gives material to all thought. It is an affection 
of human mind by what is given. It necessarily conforms 

to the a priori forms of sensibility, time and space. K 
contains manifold of sense, arranged in temporal and spatial 
order. It b a form of knowledge prior to intellectual reaction. 
It involves two syntheses, (i) synthesis of apprehension and 
00 synthesb of reproduction. The most important thing to 
be noted in this connection b that, according to Kant, 
intuition without concept b blind. 

Croce differs from Kant on the following points : — 

He hol^^that intuition is perfectly independe nt of 
intellect. It , does„rot need..thc.jeyes of " intellect. It _b 

1. Cro.,8. 
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understand clearly what is passing- within us, of which we' 
catch a -glimpse -as- something, which does not appear- as 
objectified and formed,- According to Croce, sensations are 
InthitionS only when -they are subjected to spiritual 'activity,' 
when they are-formed,- synthelised and expressed. 

i 

CROCE’S DIFFERENCE FROM HEGEL ETC. ON 
INTUITION. 

' J Croce s view of intuition differs from that of Hegel 
etc. on the following points : 

1. He does not recognise the obscure region of spirit, 
in which esthetics was generally put by German thin- 
kers. The first form of spirit, according to him, is intuition,’ 
which is characterised by expression; and he identifies 
‘testhetic’ with it. 

2. According to Croce, intuitiou is free from spatial and 
temporal relations, which were looked upon by both Kant and 
Hegel as essential. 

^ 3. Content of intuition, according to Croce, can be 

internal or external. But, accoiding to Kant, it could be 
external only and accoiding to Hegel, internal only. 

4. In intuition, according to Croce, the intuitor does 
not oppose himself, as empirical being, to external reality, 
ut simply objectifies the impressions whatever they may be. 
ut, according to Hegel, in intuition, the mind acts against 
e content, with which it is in closest relation, with its 
particular self-feeling, 

INTUITION AND PERCEPTION 

differentiated. 

Intuition is not identical with perception or knowledge 
of the actual reality. Purdy mental images in the mind of 
the artist are no less intuitions than those, stimulated by 
external objects. The distinction between reality 'and uon* 
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reality k extraneous to the nature of intuition. ■ Intuition is 

^ • j nf nerc6Dtion of th6 real and of 

undifferentiated unity of the percepnon o 

the simple image of the possible. In 

not oppose ourselves as empirical beings to external real y, 

but ue simply objectify our impressions whatever theyb . 

INTUITION AND ASSOCIATION OF SENSATIONS 
distinguished. 

■■Association” has three distinct meanings. 

1. Relation of sensations brought about by memory; 
conscious recollection. 

2. Simple relation of unconscious element . ^ 

3 Productive association, the relation which gives a 

tn be a product of 

woiid presuppose intuition, because only that i^n be stored 
rlly':dbmug.-<^.whh..sl^^ 

frrfs“'?ifbe“takentomeansimple relation of unconscious 
that IS, if distinguished 

elements, it remains in the sphere of 

and possessed y P ’ ; jjgtinct from intuition, 

passivity of sensation a J as such is^ 

which IS spiritua association, die relaUon that 

association sensations, then the 

£:o“eJ— Uinm^^^^^ n^a. 

For, association in erder m 

"-hich arc related, imm 

.. .*■ .'"l,; 

”TJ".'v “i ,J.U .n* 

0 ? 
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INTUITION AND REPRESENTATION 
DISTINGUISHED. 

Ordinarily representation is supposed to be distinct from 
both sensation and concept. It is looked upon ns a state, 
midway between sensation and concept. But the question 
is MDoes it differ from sensation quantitatively only ? I^oes 
the difference of sensation 'from representation lie in the greoter 
complexity of the latter as compared lo the simplicity of the 
former ?” or “Is the difterence qualitative and formal ? 
Does representation differ from sensation in so far-asitis 
formed ?“ In the first case, the difference being only 
quantitative, representation is not essentially different from 
sensation. Hence intuition is distinct from representation. 
In the second case, there being qualitative, formal and, 
therefore, essential difference from sensation, inasmuch as 
representation involves an elaboration of sensation, it is 
identical with intuition. 

CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF INTUITION. 

Characteristic feature of intuition is expression. ^Intui* 
'lion is not only sensation but expression also. Expression is 
the spiritual fact, which distinguishes intuition from mere 
mechanical and passive sensation. It is a spiritual manifestation 
of an artist, be he an orator, painter, musician or poet. 
It is the means of'bringing the impression or'feeling from the 
obscure region of mere sensation 'to the region of spiritual 
clarity. It is, when successful, followed 'by intend 
'Ulumxnatxor^, 

Intuition is nothing but sensation, which has been subje- 
cted to spiritual activity, which has been objectified, , formed 
and expressed. It arises when feelings or impressions pass, 
by means of^^words (inner speech and not external utterance) 
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from the obscure region of sensibility to the clear region of 
contemplative spirit. The medium of expression, whether 
it be language or merely sound, colour or line, is a matter 
of indifference to the essential nature of intuition. 

Intuitive knowledge is expressive knowledge. It is.a 
synthesis and inner, expression of sensations. It is independent 
of intellectual functions. It is free from concepts of even 
space and time. It is above the level, at which we differe- 
ntiate between reality and unreality. It is identical with 
Eesthetic fact. The works of art are the examples of intui- 
tive knowledge. They possess all the attributes of intuition. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ORDINARY AND ARTI- 
STIC INTUITION. 

Intuition is not an exclusive privilege of the artist. Every 
man intuits. In fact, intuition is the basis of practical life 
of humanity. But the world of intuitions, from which action 
springs, is a small thing os compared to • that, which is 
externalised in ‘ works of ‘art. It is made up of little expre- 
ssions,, the words in which we internally express our impre- 
ssions, the silent, judgements such as "Here is a :raan.” 
"This is a horse." "This is heavy.” etc. Every man is, to 
a certain extent a poet; a painter, a sculptor, a musician and 
an architect. For, every one speaks and can paint, 
sing and build to a certain- extent. But a genuine artist is 
head' and shoulders above the average man ; (i) because 
his sense is keener than that of- non-artist and, therefore, 
he is able to observe facts, which remain unnoticed- by 
persons of ordinary sensibility : and (ii) because he possesses 
the power of expression so ns to intuit and externalise fully 
the observed facts. His vision extends over a wider field 
and; bis expression has a complexity, which can never be 
found in non-artist. Hence the difference between the ordi- 
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nary and the artistic intuition is only quantitative and, there 
fore, non-essential. 

PRACTICAL SPIRIT. 

The practical form of spirit is the will, the activity 
of spirit, whicli differs from theoretic form of spirit ^ 
so far as it is productive, not of knowledge, but of action. 
An action is action only in so far as it is voluntary, it 
includes what is usually called not-doing, the will to resist and 
to reject. It is dependent on the theoretic form of spirit. 
For, action is not possible without knowledge. It is 
possible to will without intuition of the object, which the 
will aims at changing. 

CHARACTER OF HAMLET IN THE LIGHT OF 
PRACTICAL SPIRIT OF CROCE. 

Knowledge is an indispensable condition of action. 
Practical man, in his particular sphere of action, can act only 
if he has got a clear idea of the manner, in which he has to 
act, no less than that of the object, towards which his activity 
is to be directed. Howsoever ordinary an action may be, it 
cannot be willed without a clear intuition of the thing, willed. 
How can a politician, for instance, work for the amelioration 
of his country, unless he knows the real condition of the society 
and the ways and means to be adopted for its betterment. 
Therefore, when a practical roan has no clear intuition of the 
object to be ochieved or the ways and means wherewith to 
realise it, or is in doubt about the fitness of the contemplated 
action, action either does not begin or stops. At such a time the 
theoretical moment, which, in rapid succession of actions, is 
hardly noticed, occupies consciousness for a longer time. A 
character, like Hamlet', is a joint product of strong desire for 
action and lack of a clear knowledge of the situation and the 
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.vays and means to be adopted for executing his purpose in 

the particular situation. 

TWO FORMS OF PRACTICAL SPIRIT. 

• 1 nirif as we have already indicated, has two 

Practical ethical will. Of 

forms (i) economic . . ; teitjon and (ii) concept, 

the second presupposes the firs . presupposes 

particular end ? 

CHARACTER OF lAGO JHE UGHT OF 
economic will OF CROCE. 

U m tUat iust as intuition is independent of 
Croce ‘'“'^=*‘‘‘;/ii3i„dependent of moral will. It is 
concept, so ,^^,1 , without willing morally. It is 

possible to will y j ^ economic coherence 

in the pursuit of higher grade ol consciousness. A 

judged to he immora ^^hhout even an iota of 

good illustration o e Shakespeare’s Othello, 

morality, is the charac er it shows itself in perfect 

His strength of economic . j. ; i„deed admirable. 

opposition to all concep ion^ofmora^y.^^^^^^^ ^ 

He is totally end morality in him : for, the 

antagonism between 

latter has not yet (here arc four 

“ tr Tut while men, endowed with genius in art, 
forms of genius . universally recognised, 

- luomic wiHbasnotfound an equal recogniti^ 

" "2. Cro..Cl] 
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Croce, however, gives a definite place to evil genius, like that 
of lago, assigning it a place in his system i.e, in the sphere of 
pure economic will. Such n genius is not directed to rational 
end. It excites admiration mingled with alarm. 

CROCE’S CRITICISM OF HEGELIAN VIEW 0? 

LANGUAGE. 

According to Croce, Hegel has not only failed to grASp 

the true character of intuition and, therefore, of art, but he 

has also failed to assign the right place to language in the 
spiritual- kingdom. From the point of view of Hegel, as 
presented'in his Philosophy of Mind {pages 218-224), language 
is the product of theoretic mind or intelligence for mani* 
festing its ideas in an external medium'. A linguistic expres- 
sion,* a word, according to him, stands for the universal* 
But Croce s view of language is fundamentally different from 
that of Hegel, Croce bolds that language belongs, not to the 
sphere of intellect, but to that of intuition. For, the function 
of language is to present, not the universal but the individual* 
By means of language we grasp individual, which the spird 
intuits and renders in sounds. Hegelian view of language 
is unsound, because it implies that such a human activity as 
language is a failure inasmuch as it tries to present the 
individual but always presents the universal. 

But Hegel's position in regard to language, a systera 
of signs, vocal, alphabetic or hieroglyphic, seems to be very 
sound, if properly understood. And Croce’s criticism of^ d 
does not seem to be very reasonable. For, Hegel's position 
that individual word stands for universal, -ns presented «n 
"a simple immediate sign which for its own sake does not 
suggest anything, and has for its soul function to signify and 
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particular. thoucht, the Monistic 

And an important Indian sys S 

gaivaism of f *™taular from a linguistic presen- 

rve grasp the rndrvrdual or par ,,, 

tation, which consists of 

universals ?” . mntext of AbhSsavada, 

The problem is is nothing but a 

the theory, ‘°= '! iich are manifested by the Abso- 

configuration of A a. ^ siniUnr to that, of 

,„,n. The nhnuer under the Platonic indu- 

•idea’ as conceived by Sch P ^ ^ by 

ence. Each isolated ^ universal. And 

n word,- which is ” ,„„lext. is -How is the 

the problem, that IS raised accounted 

consciousness of t ® _* individual object is nothing 

for r” And the ideas’, united together by 

but a confignration of A ^ ^ common basis, consti- 

a man with a purposive attrt . gsi^a. 

tuted by ‘“dumber of words, well redintegrated 

Iborefore, holds the a determinate consciouraess 

into a sentence, P ^ ideas and necessarily velat^ 

of a configuration of Abb.^sa cisc to the 
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consciousness of the individual or particular. For, the 
particularity is given by time or place or both. 

It is interesting to note that Croce explains the grasp of 
the individual from a linguistic presentation in n way which 
has some similarity with the view, presented above, as the 
quotation, given in the next paragraph, shows. 

In regard to the factors contributing to knowledge of tlie 
individual from linguistic expression, Croce says' “If I say : 
“This paper precisely’* it is because I have it before 
me and am showing it to others; the words, that issue 
. from my mouth, obtain their full meaning from the whole 
-psychological situation in which I find myself and so from 
intention, intonation and gesture, with which I pronounce 
^ them. These factors have been discussed by Indian 
_ restheticians, in the context of the Tatparya Sakti, the 
contextual power ol language. These factors Hegel did not 
take into account in his treatment of longuage. 

ART. 

Croce ottempts the problem of resthetics, like Hegel, from 
three points of view (i) of art tii) of artist and (iii) of connois- 
seur. ^ His special contribution to esthetics is his definition of 
intuition, in terms of which he presents his views on all the 
topics allied to esthetics. Having, therefore, dealt with his 
conception of intuition, we proceed to present his conception 
of art. 

According to Croce, as we hove already hinted, art is 
in ui ion, ut more exalted, more extensive and richer than 
ordinary intuition, which is the basis of practical life. It is 
an expression, which is complicated and difficult and, 
t ere ore, rarely achieved, because it is expression of a 
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complex state of soul. But we remember that the difference 
between ordinary intuition and poetic intuition, according to 
Croce, is only quantitative and, therefore, non-essential. Hence 
if we ask what is the line of demarcation between them, 
Croce’s unhesitating reply is that it is impossible to draw 
such a line’. 

Art is pure intuition. It is distinct from intellectual 
knowledge ns well as perception of the real. Intellectual 
knowledge alone is not knowledge. Intuition also is 
knowledge, though it is free from concepts and is more simple 
than the perception of the real. Therefore, art does not belong 
to the sphere of feeling or psychic matter, nor to that of 
concepts. It has its own independent territory. 

RELATION BETWEEN CONTENT AND FORM IN 
ART. 

We have stated above that art, according to Croce, is 
intuition and that the characteristic feature of intuition is 
expression of impression. Therefore, the question that arises, 
is "How are the two related in an artistic fact ?” Croce's 
answer to this question is that matter and form, impression 
and expression are not two distinct things, if by matter, 
impression or content we understand a pure spiritual affection, 
due to internal or external causes, which is not yet 
resthetically elaborated ; and if by form we understand a 
formative spiritual activity. For, in the arsthetic fact ex- 
pressive activity is not added to the fact of impression, but 
impressions are elaborated by expressive activity. Impressions 
reappear in e.\pression “like’ water put into filter, which 
reappears the same and yet different on the other side." In 
.-estbelic fact, in intuition, the impression is just the starling 
point for spiritual activity of c.xprcssion ; there is no distinct 
consciousness of impression apart from that of expression ; 
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there is no passage from the qualities of content to those of 
form. The content of resthetic fact has no determinate 
quality until it has been formed or expressd. Thus, content 
and form, matter and expression, being not two distinct 
things, each with a distinct quality, the question of relation 
between them in an artistic fact has no meaning. Therefore, 
’he holds that aesthetic fact is form, nothing but form. 

UNITY OF ART. 

Art, as intuition— expression, is an indivisible organic 
whole. It is a fusion of impressions into a unity, but not pure 
or abstract unity, but unity in mulliplicity. It is a synthesis 
of multiple into one. It is not expression of expressions. Art 
as expression does not embody other expressions. It is not a 
compound of past and present expressions. It is a synthesis 
of impressions only. The past expressions must descend to 
the level of impressions in order that they may be synthesised 
into a new expression. Just as an old statue, in order tliat it may 
become an element in a new statue, has to be melted out of 
• its present form and has to be converted into pure formless 
matter, so the old expressions, in order to embody them into 
a new, have to be brought to the level of impressions. 
ARTISTIC INTUITION AND WORK OF ART. 

Artistic intuition is an sesthetic fact. It is artistic 
visionh But a work of art is a physical fact, which serves as 
an instrument, as an aid, in the reproduction of artistic vision. 
The relation between them is purely external. Association- 
istic theory of art, which identifies sesthetic fact with the 
association of two images (i) one. which represents a work of 
art and (ii) the other, which is called forth from within the 
mind by law of association, is not sound. For, it is against 
the fact of experience ; because sesthetic experience is the 

experience of perfect unity and not of any duality. 

). pro., lOl. ^ 
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Theerror oftheassociationistsisduelothe fact that they take 
physical and aesthetic facts separately. They treat them as two 
images. They draw a distinction between the image of physical 
stimulus and that of its meaning. Croce, however, holds (i) that 
in the course of aesthetic experience such two distinct images 
do not rise (ii) that the physical fact does not enter the 
spirit as an image, but simply causes the reproduction of 
artistic intuition, the sesthetic fact, of which it is a stimulant; 
and (iii) that a work of art is merely physical stimulant of 
reproduction. The spiritual energy of memory, with the 
help of a work of art, makes possible the reproduction of the 
original intuition of an artist in a connoisseur. 

STAGES OF ^ESTHETIC PRODUCTION. 

The process of assthetic production is completed in four 
stages' (i) impressions (ii) expression or spiritual restbetic 
synthesis of impressions (iii) hedonistic accompaniment or 
pleassure of the beautiful or aesthetic pleasure and (iv) 
translation of the aesthetic fact into physical phenomenon of 
sound or tone etc. 

STAGES OF /ESTHETIC REPRODUCTION. 

The process, through which the .esthetic experience 
arises in an arsthete from a work of art, may be stated as 
follows' : — 

1. Stimulation of ffislhetic senses by a work of art. 

2. Reproduction of the artistic intuition. 

3. Hedonistic accompaniment. 

ARTIST. 

Just ns the dillerence between ordinary intuition, which 
is the basis of practical life of humanity, and intuition, which 
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is really artistic, is only quantitative, so is the difference 
between ordinary man and artist. Some men have a greater 
aptitude, a more frequent inclination to express fully certain 
complex states of soul. These men are called artists. 

The artist' has maximum of both sensibility and insensi* 
bility. He has great sensibility in so far as he absorbs the rich 
material into his psychic frame. He has also equally great 
insensibility or serenity. For, it is tlie serenity that enables 
him to subdue this material into a form. 

^ The power of expression, the power to give definite form 
to intuition, is the chief characteristic of an artist. A poe^* ‘ 
or painter, who lacks this power, is not entitled to be called 
an artist. 


A true artist does not select an end,“ that he has to 
present in his work ; nor does he choose a content, to which 
either end or content implies 
_’™Ptessions have already found expression ; because 
tion° only from among the distincts and distinc- 

con erred upon impression by expression only. Art 
■s a creation of free inspiration. It is not a product of will. 

l and a work of 

... . spontaneously when the moment comes. He cannot 
will It or not will it. 

externalisation of artistic vision. 


to rpr,r o Work of art, which serves as a stimulu; 

DDosp “iihon of ffisthetic intuition in connoissen'r, presu 


tte volitional p 
which doffi not allow certain artistic visions, 
slip out of mind, it gets ,3 a instinctive ly. 


It IS the volitional power of arti 
intuitions. 


1. Cto., 21. 
3. Cro., 61. 


2. Cro., 25. 

*• Oto., 111. 
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2. Knowledge: Externalisation of’ artistic vision is 
possible only if the artist possesses knowledge of varions 
kinds. For instance, before the practical activity of producing, 
a work of art can start, it is necessary that artist should know 
the different means of production and the ways to utilise them. 

3. Contemplation : Artist feels impression. He attem- 
pts to express it. He tries various words and phrases to 
express the impression, but finds them unsuitable. After a 
few vain attempts', suddenly the sought for expression comes 
to him. This gives him resthelic pleasure. That activity 
of the artist, which leads to successful expression, is 
contemplation. 

4. Genius : Artist should have imagination that is 
capable of creating artistic vision. The creative or produc- 
tive imagination! which creates artistic vision, is called genius. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

The connoisseur, who seeks aesthetic experience'' from 
a work of art, must place himself at the point of view of the 
artist and reproduce the artistic vision in himself with the 
help of the stimulus. And in order to be able to do so, he 
should free himself from baste, laziness', passion, theoretic 
prejudices and personal sympathies and animosities and must 
concentrate his mind and give himself up to contemplation. 
/Esthetic activity is nothing but reproduction. And the 
activity, that reproduces the msthetic vision, is called taste, 
just ns the activity which produces such a vision is called 
genius. Taste and genius arc essentially identical. 

Connoisseur, has to rise to the level of the artist and to 
be one* with him spiritually, if he is to be able to reproduce 
artistic vision in himself. In aesthetic e.xperience connoisseur 


I. Cro., IIS. 
3. Cto.. 110. 


cro.. no. 
4. Cro., III. 
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and artist arc spiritually identified. The reproductive acti- 
vity presupposes also the identity of psychological conditions^ 
of the connoisseur with those of the artist. 


PLEASURE NOT IDENTICAL WITH ^ESTHETIC 

experience. 

Feeling, according to Croce, means a special spiritual 
activity of non-cognitive nature. It is of two opposite kinds® 
(i) pleasure and (ii) pain. It is one of the four forms of 
activity of spirit, recognised by him. It is economic or 
useful activity. It consists of appetition and volition. It is 
an elementary practical activity. Therefore, feeling is not 
an essential part of resthetic activity. It cannot be identified 
with intuition; because feeling belongs to the practical 
activity, while intuition is the original form of theoretic 
activity. 


But feeling, though not identicol with $stlietic activity 
or intuition, is a necessary accompaniment of it. For, 
Croce holds that all the forms of spiritual activity are closely 
related to one another and that every one of them is accompa- 
nied by the elementary volitional form and, therefore, has 
or its concomitant pleasure or pain. Pleasure is due to 
e attainment of the aim of a spiritual activity, whether it be 
theoretical or practical. But, in spite of the accompanying 
elementa^_ vo itional form being the same in the case of 

dwln?r accompanies one is 

dlffe ent from those which accompany others. The difference, 

but due to 1 P™™ another is not substantive, 

whh which e? different forms of spirit, 

the pleasure dXently 


1. Cro., 124. 


2. Cro., 74. 
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the concomitant elementary volitional activity is dilferently 
coloured by different spiritual forms. We cannot talk 
of temporal or causal order in respect of spiritual activity 
and pleasure, because spirit is unity and its different forms 
are not related either causally or temporally. 

APPARENT AND REAL FEELING. 

The sesthetic feeling, the feeling that is aroused by a 
work of art,* is different from the real feeling, the one that is 
aroused fay a real object of external world. But they are not 
essentially or qualitatively but only quantitatively different. 
We laugh, weep, fear and rejoice with the heroes of dramas. 
But our feelings of joy, sorrow etc. are not so deep as 
those caused by real objects. And the reason why the feeling, 
aroused by a work of art, does not affect us as deeply as 
does that caused by an object of nature, is that the artistic 
feeling is the feeling objectified, intuited and expressed. It is 
a mete form. Hence it is less intense than the real feeling, 
which is related to matter. It may, therefore, be called 
“apparent feeling” as distinct from real feeling. 


1, Cro.,61. 
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COMPfiRailVE SURVEY OF INDIfiN SND 
WESTERN ESTHETICS 

ART OR KALA. 

The Sanskrit word for *Art’ is "Kola”. It is derived 
from the root “Kata'* which means “Saukhyana”. This 
word itself is derived, not from the root “Khya" (Prakathane) 
to tell, declare, communicate, but from “Caksin” (VyaktayS* 
vaci) to give clear expression, which is replaced by “Khya". 
It also means to observe (Aynm darsanepi. S. K., 374). With 
the prefix “Sam" it means to count, calculate, reckon. As 
such it also means to contemplate, meditate, concentrate, as 
is evident from its use by KslidSsa in his Kumara Sambhava, 
HI, 40. 

“SrutapsarogUirnpi ksanesmin 
Harah prasahkht/am-paro babhuva" 

(At this moment Siva alone, though the songs of the celestial 
nymphs entered into his ear, remained absorbed in deep 
contemplation.) 

Thus, Kala (Art) means that human activity, the charac- 
teristic features of which are observation, calculation, con- 
templation and clear expression. Hence the word “Kala" 
itself indicates the basic principles of art, namely, observation, 
calculation, contemplation and clear expression. 

The word “Kala” stands for a work of art also. But 
when It means this, it is derived from the root “Kala" with 
passive implication (Kalyate asyam) i. e, that which is the 
product of the human activity, characterised by observation, 
calculation, contemplation nqd clear expression. As such it 
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IS derived from the root **Kala” by affixing “gha” according 
to Panini’s rule (Puiiisi samjnayam ghah prayena. Ill, 3,118). 

It can also be derived from the root “La’*, which, though 
ordinarily used to mean “to receive”, according to a competent 
authority, Candra, may also be used to mean “to give” 
(Dvavapi dane iti Candrah. S. K., 378). Thus, Kala in the 
sense of work of art means “that which gives pleasure” 
(Karh lati). Hence the word implies the hedonistic view of 
art. In this way from the etymological explanation of the 
word “Kala” itself we get (i) the definition of art (ii) the 
conception of the characteristic activity that is responsible 
for the production of works of different arts (iii) the earliest 
theory of the aim of artistic production i. e. Hedonism. 

antiquity of art-tradition in INDIA. 

India is one of the oldest countries with great cultural 
tradition. Its art-tradition goes back to hoary past, of which 
we can get an idea from the archaeological or literary 
sources. 

Casting a glance at the Indus valley cultures and 
civilizations, the date of which is generally accepted to be 
3000 B. C., we find that many of the material arts, such ns 
architecture, sculpture, painting, pottery, smithy etc. were then 
well-known, as is made evident by archaeological finds such 
as forts of baked bricks and mortar, terracotta human and 
animal figurines, seals, bearing effigy of bull and legend, 
copper mirror, antimony stick, shell spoon, bangles, rings, 
painted pottery etc. 

And turning to the literary evidence of the existence 
of various arts in India that is found in the Veda, perhaps the 
oldest existing literary monument of the world, we find that 
many of the arts, which the cultured nations of today know, 

65 
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particularly the important ones among them, were known 
in the Vedic age, as is evident from references to arts, works 
of arts and the artists who produced them. Some of the 
important references may be stated as follows 

(a) Weaving.— Sheep’s wool was spun into yarns and 
woolen cloths were woven with them*. There were 
men who learnt tlie art of weaving, took it up as 
their profession and were called Vaya®. The loom 
was called Tantra^ 

• . (b) Carpentry. — There were carpenters (Ta§tr* or 
Ta§k§an“) who made chariots, wheels, boats and 
wooden vessels. 

(c) Smithy.— Theie were smiths (KSrmura*) who made 
agricultural implements and weapons of war. 

(d) Pottery. — There were potters who made pots and 
vessels of clay, which were easily broken.’ 

(e) Goldsmithery.— There were goldsmiths who made 

^ gold ornaments such as necklace (Ni?ka), ear- 

rings etc.® 

(f) Tanning. — There were tanners (Carmamna®) and 
there are references to skin vessels which were 
manufactured by men who knew the art of tanning 
leathers and sewing them into shapes. 

(g) Art of garland-making.— There were men whose 
profession it was to make flower-garlands or wreaths.*® 

(h) Hair-dressing,— There are references to barbers 
(Vapta*^). 


•1. R. V.,X, ?6, C. *2. R. V.,X, 29, C. *3. R. V., X, 

•4. R.V., X, 119, 5. *5. R, V., IX. 112, 1. 

•6. R. V., IX, 112, 2. *7. R. V., X, 89, 7. R. V., VIH. 

•9. R.V., Vin. 5, 38, *10. B.V.,'VIII 47, 15. *11. R.V., X,l42f 4# 
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(i) Medicine. — There were physicians (Bhijak*), who 
were eager to see the outbreak of diseases. 

(j) Music. — There are references to drums (Dundubhi®). 
Three types of musical instruments, percussion, 
string and wind, represented by drum, lute and flute 
arc referred to. And hymns themselves prove that 
singing was very much appreciated. Music of both 
types, instrumental and vocal, was well-known in 
the Vedic age. Karkari^ was the name of musical 
instrument, which was perhaps something like a 
lute. KyonT, Vfna or Vana was the musical instru- 
ment of Maruts.* Some interpreters take the word 
"Vana** to mean flute.® 

In the Sama Veda, there are Ganas or *‘Song 
books” proper, which designate the melodies by 
means of musical notes and in which the texts are 
drawn up in the form which they take in singing. 
There is the designation of seven notes (Svnras) by 
means of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The details of the most ancient Indian music 
are found in the Ai^ya Brahmans of the Sams Veda 
and form the basis of the later development of 
Indian music down to the present day. 

^k) Architecture. — In the IJgvedic age the architecture 
was highly developed. There are references to forts, 
palaces and houses. The rich and the nobles lived 
in forts, made of stones and other hard materials,® 
Beautiful palaces, in the construction of which 
plenty of wood was used, are also referred to.^ 
Mitra and Varuna ore represented to have owned 

*1. B. V^lX, 112, 1. *2. B.V.,VI. 47, 29-31. *3. B, V,, IT, 43, .3. 

•4. R. V., ir, 34, 13. 5. R. T.. 235. B. V., IV, SO, 20. 

*7. B.V.. Vn.5,3. 
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a palace with thousand pillars.^ Iron forts or cities 
also are mentioned.® There are references to houses 
of different types, Grhn,® Harmya^ etc. 

There are two hymns in the Hgvedn, addressed 
to Vaslojpati or the deity presiding over the Vastu 
or house (R. V., VII, 54 and 55). But the meaning 
of the word “Vastu** was widened at some later 
time to stand for architecture and the science of 
architecture was called “Vastu vidya”. 

(l) Embroidery.— Maruts ere described as wearing 
mantle, adorned with gold.s And Varuna also is 
represented as wearing a golden garment.® “Pesas" 
is the word for embroidered garment.^ 

(m) Dance. Both men and women danced in the 
Bpedic age. There is mention of men dancing 
with bamboo-sticks held aloft.® Dancer was 
called Nrta. Indra danced through excitement at 
the time of battle. Female dancer was called 
Nftu. This word was probably used for professional 
female dancer, who had embroidered garment on at 
the time of dancing and bared her breasts for 
attraction.® In another passage^® Nrti (dancing) is 
found coupled with Hasa (laughter) in the description 
of funeral ritual. 

(n) Poetry. The Rgveda itself sufficiently proves that in 
the Bgvedic age the poetic art was highly developed. 
Vedic poets were all seers or Rjis, who saw and 
realised high moral and spiritual truths and gave 
expression to them in appropriate rhythmical 
M. R. V., II. 41, s. ' 

•2. R. V., vn, 3, 7, *3- R. V., Ill, 63, 0. * 4 . R. V. VH, CO. 1®* 

•5. R. V., V, 65, C. *0. R, V., I, 1 6, 13. *7, R. V„ II. 3* 

•8: R. V., I, 19. 1, *0^ ^ p X, 18, 3, 
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language. They were probably the oldest poets 
of the world. They had fine perception of nature. 

In the IJgvedic poetry naturalistic and imaginative ten- 
dencies are harmoniously blended, ns in tlie presentation of 
the Dawn (Ufas), the Sun, the Moon and so on. It also 
deals with complex subjects, which are not apparent to our 
physical senses, but can be grasped by our intellectual, moral 
and spiritual faculties. Thus, there is the grand conception 
of Varuna,^ which closely approaches the modern conception 
of God, who is the upholder of the moral order of the 
universe and punishes those who transgress it, but who at 
the same time is gracious and merciful to those who repent 
for their sins and implore His forgiveness. 

The difference between the Bgvedic and the secular poetry 
is this : while the latter revels in pure and simple imagination, 
the former is real and earnest and is based on the cordinal 
principles of living faith. To a Vedic worshipper the Gods 
are as real os his human friends and neighbours ond the 
future existence of the soul after death is as real as his own 
existence on earth. And this adds to the supreme value of 
the Vedic poetry. 

The celebrated song of creation is probably the grandest 
of all similar songs. • It reaches a height of imagination and 
speculation, unsurpassed by any similar song. 

The Vedic poetry is not entirely without poetic orna- 
ments (Alankara). There are magnificent similes, metaphors 
and personifications, as in the hymns to Usas etc. 

(o) Drama. — In the IJgveda itself we find many dialogue- 
hymns, which present the earliest form of composi- 
tion, from which the regular dramatic literature arose. 


• 1. R. V.. Vir. sa. 5. 
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The most important among such hymns is that which consisUs 
of dialogue between PurQravns and UrvasT. The former 
was a mortal and the latter was a nymph. Urvnsi lived on 
earth as the wife of PurQravas, but disappeared as soon as 
she became pregnant. He went out to seek her. At last 
he found her playing with other nymphs in a lake and 
the dialogue followed. This much of the story is found in 
the dialogue itself. 


This myth of love is presented in the datapaths 
Brahmana in a more developed form and the verses of the 
IJgveda are woven into the narrative. It snys that the nymph, 
when she consented to become the wife of PurQravas, stipu- 
ated three conditions, one of which was that she should 
never see him naked. Alter some time Gandharvas wanted 
to pt back Urvasr. Therefore, on one night they stole two 
little Iambs, which she loved like her own children, UrvnSr 
cried that she had been robbed. PurQravas jumped up 
naked to pursue the thieves. Just at that time the Gandbar- 
vas cause a flash of lightning to appear. UrvasI perceived 
the king and disappeared. When PurQravas returned and 
I not^ find her, he went mad with grief. He wandered 

^^*1, her playing with other nymphs in a lake 

and the dialogue followed. 


■R u storj Is letold in the Baudhayana Srautasutra, the 
r a evata, the Harivariisapurana, the Vi?nupurana etc. and 
ay It IS modified and is given full dramatic form in one 
ot the immortal dramas of Kalidasa, the Vikramorvasiyam. 


,lr m *^PPcars that fay the lime of the Ynjurveda tlie 

hv nMnrc advanced that dramas were presented 

^ w u' XXX of the white Yajurveda, 

which enumerates the persons who are to be sacrificed 
at the Furujamedha or human sacrifice to various divine 
beings or to the beings and powers which are for the moment 
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elevated to divinity,— mentions actor (Sailflja) ns one that’ 
is to be sacrificed to Dancing (Nfltitya Snilujam), Besides, 
it refers to many of the arts, included in the traditional list 
of Sixt)’-four arts or practicians thereof. The important ones 
among them are ns follows : — 

(1) Magndba (bard) (2) Nrtta (dance) (3) Gita (music) 
(4) Rathalcara (one who makes a chariot) (5) Tnksan (car- 
penter) (6) Manikara (jeweller) (7) Isnkara (maker of arrow) 
(8) Dhanuskarn (maker of bow) (9) Jyakflra (maker of bow- 
string) (10) Rajjusarja (rope-maker) (11) Svanin (hunter) 
(12) Vidalakan (maker of wicker-work) (13) Pefaskarl 
(embroiderer) (14) Smarakarl (remembrancer) (15) Hastipa 
(elephant driver) (16) Asvapa (horse groom) (17) SurSkara 
(distiller) (18) Agnyedha (fueller of fire) (19) Vasahpalpflll 
(washer woman) (20) Rajayitrii (female dyer) (21) Afljanak5rl 
(maker of collyrium) (22) Ajinasnndhe (sewer of leather) 
(23) Carmamna (tanner) (24) HirapyakSra (goldsmith) 
(25) Carakacarya (master spy) (26) Adambaragbata (beater 
of drum used in a battle) (27) BinSvada (player upon lute) 
(28) Tunavadhma (blower of bugle) (29, Sankhadbma 
(blower of conch) (30) Vaihsanartin (bamboo dancer). 

Every work of art was appreciated if it was useful, and 
the original designer and artisan applauded. Thus, the 
Rbhus, the well-known skilful workmen, were rewarded 
with their exhaltation to divine honours' for accomplishing a 
most difficult feat in art, viz, making into four a single new 
sacrificial cup, which Tvastr had made. There seems also 
a reference to different types of genius or artistic skill (Dhl)®. 

There is no literary monument in the West as old as the 
Veda, with whose account of arts, the Vedic account of them 
may be compared. 

»1. -R. V.. I,tSl. '2. B. V., IX‘ 112, 1. 
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'Saivaism and arts. 

^aivaism as a religion has persisted since the prehistoric 
time of the archaeological finds of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

It has a continuous history of at least Five Thousand years. 

The phallic emblem of Siva, as found in the Indus valley 

cultures and civilizations, is an object of worship among the ) 
followers of Saivaism even to.day. That there was dominant 
element of religion in the Indus valley cultures and civili* ^ 
zations is now well admitted*. And archaeological finds at 
Harappa (I) a conical terracotta object with a rounded top, 
which, even according to the opinion of Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, i 
represents “probably a phallus” and (II) a large thick ring ' 

representing “probably” a yoni (female principle), lead to a j 

fair assumption that whatever other religion or religions may i 
have been, Saivaism in its characteristic prevalent form of 
worship of Siva and SaktF in union in the symbolic form of 
a Lingam on Yoni, was there. ' 

These finds lend some support to the view, expressed by 
Mr. R, D. Banarji, about a water reservoir, provided with 
narrow covered channel, found in Harappa, analogous to the 
one, found at Mohenjo-daro, that it was used as caranamrt^' 
kunda, a receptacle for the holy water, used for washing the 
sacred image. For, such a reservoir is a common feature of 
temples of fiiva even today. 

And if we accept the suggestion, made by an eminent 
arc laeologist that the walled cities of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro were destroyed by Indra, the leader of the invading 
ry^s, w 0, for that reason, is referred to ns Purandara in 
t e edns : and if we interpret in this light the contemptuous 
reference to phaUus-worshippers (fiisnadevah. R. V., VII. 

, .) as re erring to the original inhabitants of India, the 


1. A. In., 10. 


S. A. In,, ISO. 


8, A. In., 82. 
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image-worship, which can at the most be said to be a doubt- 
ful feature of .the Bgvedic culture, comes out to be the 
characteristic feature of the Indus valley cultures.' 


Thus, the relation between Saivaism and the arts of 
architecture and sculpture seems to have existed even in the 
prehistoric time. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that 
there was a Saiva art-tradition, in accordance with which the 
temples and images were built and made. The fact that there 
is no record of this tradition, as old as Uie IJgveda, available 
at present, is indeed to be regreted very much. But after the 
preceding discussion on the relation between Saivaism and 
arts, it will not be unreasonable to suppose that whatever may 
have been the later interpolations in the Saivagamas, ns we 
find them today, and howsoever late in our opinion may be the 
form of language in which we find them written, they present 
basically the original Saiva art-tradition. 

If we accept the-view, presented above, the Saivagama 
is to he accepted to contain the earliest art-tradition in India 
so far ns the arU of architecture and sculpture are concerned. 
For, many of the available Saivagamas, Kamika, Karana, 
Suprabheda etc. , are divided into four parts: (ij Jnana 
(ii) Yoga (iii) Carya (iv) Kriya : and the last deals with 
the technique of building temples and sculpturing images no 
less than with that of constructing dwelling of different types. 
The treatment of the subject is very detailed and compares 
well with that found in such works on architecture as Maya 
Mata, Manasara, Samarahgana Sutradhara etc.* 


Further, other fine arts also, such as dance, music, 
acting etc. are closely related to Saivaism. In early Sai- 
vaism there was no bifurcation between religion and philoso- 
ohv- lo (Vidhi) was one of the 

1. U. S., so. " ' { * i 
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categories, recognised in early dualistic Pnsupata system, 
which flourished before the commencement of the Christian 
era. And in the Lakulisa Pasupata system, a dualistic-cum- 
monistic system, which was founded by LakulTsa in the first 
half of the 2nd century A.D. as is evident from the epigraph!' 
cal evidence, the five primary categories of the earlier Pasu- 
pata system are retained, ns is clear from the Pasupata Sotia 
of LakulTsa, Here we find instructions regarding the religious 
practices of Saivas, The devotee is enjoined to dance and 
to sing^, standing to the South® of the image with face turned 
towards the North. He is also enjoined to act* as a lover 
at a public place. Thus, we find that fine arts of architecture, 
sculpture, dance, music and acting are very closely related to 
Saivaism from a very early time. 

ART AND THE APPETITIVE OBJECTIVE OF 
HUMAN LIFE (KAMA). 

(i) Dharma (acquisition of religious merit) (ii) Artha 
(acquisition of worldly possession) (iii) Kama (satisfaction* of the 
sensuous appetite in general and of the sexual appetite in parti- 
cular, such as is in perfect accord with religious and moral 
laws and does not stand in the way of the acquisition of 
worldly possessions) and (iv) Mokja (final emancipation) ore 
traditionally recognised aims of human life in India. And in 
the post-vedic literature there are four branches of learning 
which show the ways to ibe realisation of them : (i) Dharma- 
sastra, including works of Manu, Yajnavalkya etc. (ii) 
Arthafastra such as that of Brfaaspati (iii) Kamasastra, repre- 
sented by works such as Kama SQtra of Vatsyayann, and 
(iv) Darsanasdstrn, presented in so many different systems of 
philosophy. 


•1. P. 8., 13. 
•4. K». 8., 14, 


•2. P.S.. II. 
*5. ICa, S,, 2C, 


•3. P. 8., 60. 
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A trfldition, recorded by Vatsyayana in his K5ma SQtra, 
says that for the continuance (Sthitil of humanity, which he 
had created, the creator, Brahma, presented the ways and 
means to the realisation of the three objectives of human life 
in Hundred Thousand Chapters. Of these tiie portion relating 
to Dharma was separated by Svayambhuva Mann, and that 
relating to Artha by Bfhnspati. But Nandj, the welhk’nown 
attendant of god ^fahadeva,' Sitting at the door of his 
master, presented Kama Satra in One Thousand Chapters, 
while Mahadeva was enjoying with Parvall within. This 
work was abridged in Five Hundred Chapters by 6vetaketu, 
son of Uddalaka. This also was summarised by Paficala, 
son of Babhru, in Seven books, containing in all One Hundred 
and Fifty Chapters, dealing with Seven topics®: (i) Sadharapam, 
(General) (ii) Samprayogika (The ways and means of reali- 
sation of KSroa) (iii) Kanyasamprayuktakam (Laws relating 
to marriage, forms of marriage etc.) (iv) BharySdhikarika 
(Duties and obligations of wife) (v) ParadSrika (The ways 
and means of winning the love of another’s wife) (vi) Vaisika 
(Matters relating to prostitutes) (vii) Aupani§adika (Secret 
prescription). 

Of these, the book, dealing with the house of concubine, 
was separately presented by Dattaka at the request of the 
prostitutes, living in Pataliputra, And Carayana, Survarna- 
nabha, Ghotakamukha, Gonardlya, Gonikaputra and Kucu- 
mai'a presented separately matter of one of the ^ove books 
respectively. 

Though the Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana is mainly based 
upon the work of Babbravya PaiTcala, as he himself says 
in one of the concluding verges in his own work®; it 
summarily gives all that fe contained in all the works, 
mentioned above. This work also consists of Seven books, 

nT’^TsTT *2. Ka.S., 6. ^ . Ka, B„ S8J, 
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bearing the titles originally given to bis books on the subject 
by Paiicala. It lias Sixty-four sections (Prakarana). Ac- 
cordingly it mentains Sixty-four arts ns auxiliaries^ to the 
realisation of the appetitive objective of human life (Kama). 


This traditional account of the literature, dealing with 
the appetitive objective of human life, Kama, is not entirely 
mythical. That the origin of literature on three objectives 
of human life (Dharma, Artha and Kama) is mythical, 
admits of no doubt. And it is in keeping with Indian tradi- 
tions relating to matters like this. But it is very probable 
that there was a work on Kamasaslra, attributed to Nandi, 
and formed a part of some Saivagama, which has not been 
discovered so far. For, there is the evidence of Srldhara 
Svamin, as found in his commentary on the BhSgavatam, 
(Ska, 10, Ch, 45, V. 36.> in support of the view that tlie list 
of Sixty. four Kalas, which is given by him and which generally 
agrees with that given by Valsyayann, originally belonged to 
t e aivagama or Saiva Tantra : because he definitely says “as 
given m the Saiva Tantra” (5aivatanlroktah). 

In any case, the existence of the works of the other 
uthors, to which the tradition refers, is beyond all. doubts, 
or, Vatsyayana himself, in his Kama SQlra, refers to them 
many places, as the following table shows : — 


Earlier authorities referred to m the Kama SQlra 

^9, 135. 192, 238. 
Auddalaki, (Svetaketu) 76. 

CarSyana, 47, 65. 

Gonikaputra, 60, 68. 

Suvarpanabha, 65, 114. 135. 137, 151. ’ 

fahotakamukha, 65. 185, 187, 194, 200. 


•1. K»,8.. 81. 
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Gonardlya, 65, 224, 227, 237. 

Dattaka, 180. 

LIST OF SIXTY-FOUR ARTS, FOUND IN THE 
SaIVA TANTRA and in the KAMA SOTRA 
OF VATSYAYANA. 

1. Gitam. (Vocal music) 

2. Vadyam. (Instrumental music) 

3. Nrtyam. (Dance) Vatsyayana includes Katya in Nrtya. 

4. Natyam. (Drama) He follows the tradition, which divided 

Nrtya into (i) Natya and (ii) Anatya^. The former 
consisted in imitation of the deeds of beings, belong- 
ing to three regions, heaven, earth and nether region 
(Patala). The latter was representation of them in 
dance. Thus, Nrtya seems to have been divided into 
(i) action-drama and (ii) dance-drama. 

5. Alekhyam. (Painting) 

6. Vise?akaccbedyam. (Art of cutting leaf (metalic ?) into 

different beautiful shapes for ornamenting forehead.) 

7. Tandula kusumavalivikarah. (Art of lineal designing 

witii rice or flowers) 

8*. Pufpastnranam. (Art of decorating bed with flowers.) 

9. Dasanavflsanarignragah. (Art of colouring teeth, clothes 
and p.'irts of the body.) 

1 0. Mnnibhomikakarina, (Jem-mosaicjslry) 

11. §ayana racanam, (Art of making bed) 

12. Udakavndynm. (Art of playing upon water so as to 

produce musical melody similar to tlial of musical 
instrument.) 

13. Udakaghritah. (Art of Striking others with water, 

thrown with a syringe.) 

•j. Ka. S..30. 
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14. Citrayogah. (Art of giving prescriptions for different 

purposes as given in the Kama Sutra in the section, 
called Citrayoga.) 

15. Malyagrathanavikalpah. (Garland-making) 

1 6. Sekharapidayojanam. [Sckharakapidayojanam ( Vat.)] 

(Art of decorating hair with wreath) 

17. Nepathyayogah. [Nepalhyapnayogah (Vat,)] (Art of 

make-up) 

18. Karnapatrabhaogah. (Ait of making ear-leaf) 

19. Gandhayuktib. (Perfumery) 

20. Bhuganayoianam. (Art of making ornaments) 

21. Indrajahm. [Aindrajalom (V5t.)] (Jugglary) 

22. Kaucum5rayog5h. [Kaucum5raSca yogah (Vat.)] (Art 

of giving such prescriptions as make an unattractive 
lover attractive to his beloved. They ore stated in 
the section, called Subhagahkarapa, according to the 
authority of Kucumara.) 

23. Hastalaghavam. (Sleight of hand) 

24. Citrasakopupabhakgyavikarakriya. [VicitrasakayQ^a 

bhakgyavikarakriya (Vat.)] (Art of preparing food 
and drink of different kinds) 

25. PSnakarasaragasavayojanam, (Art of blending drinks, 

juices, colours and wines.) 

SucTvapakarmapi. tSQcIvanakarmani (Vat.)] (Arts of 
oT o darning and needlework.) 

27. SQtrakrIda. (Game of threads) 

Vlnadamatukavadyani, It is not included in the list 
dh *** the Saiva Tantra, quoted by SrT- 

f>ra. And the non-incluslon seems to be right, 
cause it refers to only two musical instruments 
speciBcally and to others in general. It does not 
Stand for any art. 
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28. Prahelika. (Art of riddling) 

29. Pratimala. (Art of reciting a number of beautiful 

verses, each of the following of which begins with 
the last letter of the preceding. In such recitation 
two or more persons lake part.) 

30. Durvacaknyogah. (Art of composing verses, containing 

words, difficult to pronounce, and signifying what is 
equally difficult to get at.) 

31. Pustakavacanam. (Art of reading books) 

32. NatikakhyayikiidarSanam. [Natakakhyayikadarsanam 

(Vat.)] (Art of mastering short drama and storyt 

33. KSvyasamasyapuranam. (Art of completing a stanza, 

a part of which is proposed for completion.) 

34. PattikavetravSrjavikalpah. [Art of weaving seat etc. 

with cane strips (Wicker-work)] 

33. TarkukarmSni. [Taksakarmani (Vat.)] This seems 
to be a misprint. For, the commentary e-xplains 
“tarkukarmani”. (Art of turnery, i.e. art of fashio- 
ning objects or designs by means of a lathe.) 

36. TaUsanam. (Carpentry) 

37. Vastuvidya. (Architecture) 

38. Ropyaratnapariksa. (Art of examining coins, precious 

metals and jems.) 

39. Dhatuvidya, (Art of melting, purifying and mi.xing 

metals.) 

40. kinniragajnanam. [Maniragakaraj[i5nam (Vat.) ] (Art 

of colouring crystal and discovering the mines of jems) 

41. Akarajuanam. (Art of mining) 

42. Vrk?.ayurvedayog.’ih. (Art of curing plant-diseases) 

43. MesakukkutalSvakayuddlmvidhih, (Art of training ani- 

mals and birds to fight.) 
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44. Sukasarikapralapanam. (Art of training birds to speak) 

45. Utsadanam. (Shampooing with feet) 

46. Kesamarjauakansalam. [Utsadane sarhvaliane kesa* 

mardane ca Kausalam. (Vat.) ] Vatsyayana does 
not mention Kesamarjana : instead he has Kesa- 
mardana and treats it as an aspect of the art of 
shampooing. It is of three kinds : (i) with feet (ii) 
with hands and (iii) of the hair. When it is done with 
feet it is called Utsadanam. (Art of cleaning hair) 

47. Akfaramu^^iknkathanam. (.Art of short-hand and of 

signalling i.e. of convejdng information or direction 
to persons at a distance by means of pre-concerted 
signs.) 

48. Mlecchitakavikalpah. [Mlecchitavikalpnh (Vat.) ] (Art 

of conveying ideas or thoughts by means of words, 
the letters of which are transposed. The rnles of such 
transposition are given by Kautilya. It is for exchan* 
ging ideas with confidants in the presence of others, 
without their coming to know the ideas so 
exchanged.) 

49. Desabhajajrianam. (Knowledge of fo'eign languages.) 

50. ^iifpjisakatika-nimittnjnannm. [Here ‘Nimittajfianam* 

is separately put in the commentary on the Kama 
Sfltrn.]j (Art of making loy-carts or carts for flowers 
and of reading omens.) 

51. Yantramatrika. (Mechanics) 

52. Uharnnamatrika. (Ait of remembering the learnt) 

53. Sampntyam. [Sampathyam (Vat.)] (Art of chorusing) 

54. ManasT ksvyakriya. [In the commentary on the Kama 

Sotra Mnnasi and Kavynkriya are put separately.] 
(Art of composing and writing Citrakavya i- e. a 
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verse, the letters of which admit of being arranged 

into tte shape of lotus “etc., and of reading it 
correctly.) 

Kriyavikalpah. [KriyakalpSh. (Vat.) ] (Poetics) , 
Chalitakayogah. (Art of deceiving or art of creating 
illusion) ^ 


57. Abhidhanakosacchandojnanani. [Abhidhanakoja .,and 

chandojilanam are put separately by Vatsyayana.] 
(Lexicography and prosody.) 

58. VastragopanSni. [Vastragopanam (Vat.) ] (Art of 

dressing) 


59. Dyutavisesah. (Gambling) 

bo. Ak’arVaktida. (Dice-playing or the art of pulling in 
tug of war) 

“61. BalatakVldanakSni. (Children’s plays) 

.’1' : ^0 .0: 'd,; ? » 

62. Vainayaklnam vidySnam, jnatftm. , [VainayiklnSm 

.VaijayikinSm Vyayamikinam ca vidySnSm jfianam 
(Vat.)] (Art of gentle demeanour) 

63. Yaijayiklnam vidyanam jfianam. (Art of war) . 

64. Vaitaliklnam vidyanam jfianam. (Art of bard or 

bardic art) • 

This list of, arts is found with slight - variations in 
different .works. Thus, in some work's No. 26 and 27 are 
only one Kala, hatned Snclvfipakacmasfitrakfldfi, and after it 
Vlijadamarukavadyani is written. 

j. i,'. t'v 

WHY IS THE NUMBER OF ARTS TRADITIONALLY 
ADMITTED TO BE SIXTY-FOUR ? 

^ The ^ cominentafor, on the.Kamn.Satrapf^Vstsyayana, 
Jayamangala, answers this question from the point of .view 
of the Kama Satra itself. He asserts that the Surty-four arts 
67 
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ate like the limbs of the body of the KSraa SQtra and without 
them the rules, given therein, cannot be fully operative. The 
practice of instructions, given by Vstsyayana, -is not possible 
without them. (Catuh ^a^thirangavidySh KamasQtrasyavaya* 
vinovayavabhQtah. Tadabhavc KamasQtrasyapravrtteh* 
Ka.S., -10.) 

Therefore, it will be wrong to think that only Sbtty-four 
arts were known in ancient India. The Sixty-four arts, 
enumerated by Vstsyayana, are the arts, which aie of special 
importance in the context of the Kama Sotra. That there were 
many more arts, known at nnd about the time of Vatsyayana, 
is beyond all doubts and the commentator himself refers to 
them. 


An earlier authority, Psncalo, son of Babhni, who 
wrote a work on KSmasastra in One Hundred and Fifty 
apters, admitted the number of arts to be Sixty-four. But 
he did so, because he considered Sixty-four arts, enumerated 
by him, to be basic (MalakalS). He divided Si.xty-four arts 
into Four classes : (i) KarmaSraya (ii) DyQtiisraya (!■') 
Sayanopacarikah and (iv) Uttara Kala. 


(0 Karraasraya arts are Twenty-fonr as follows 
(1) Gitam (2) Nrtyam (3) Vaayam(4) Kausalalipijnaoam 
(5) Vaoauaihcodaram (6) Citravidih (7) Pustakarma (8) Patra- 

' ^ ^ ^^^^ysvidhih (10) Gandhayuktyasvadyavidha* 

IT “'"'‘PWkja (12) Sivanam (13) Raogaparijiianaro 

(14) Upakarapakriya (15) Manavidhih (16) fljrvajnanam (17) 
T^agyonicik.tsitam (18) MayakrtapasandasamayajnSnam.dS) 

Satah:ntT23fL^‘’'‘“n""'" Vaioak.apyam (27) 

“ (23) Sarirasamskarah (24) VisesakauSalam. ' 

called 

follows- “ 
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(25) Ayulipraptih (26) Ak^avidhanam (27) Rapasafckhya 
(28) Kriyamarganam (29) Bijagrahanam (30) Nayajfianam 
(31) Karangdanam (32) Citracitravidhih (33) GQdharasih (34) 
Tulyabhiharah (35) K?ipragrahanam (36) Anupraptilekha . 
smrtih (37) Agnikramah (38) Chalavyamohanam (39) Graha- 
danam (40) Upasthanavidhih (41) Yuddham (42) Rutam (43) 
Gatam (44) Nyttam. 

(iii) Sayanopacarikah arts are Sixteen as follows ; — 

(45) Puru$asya bhavagrahanam (46) Svaragaprakaganam 
(47) Pratyafigadanam (48) Nakhadantayorvicaram (49) Nlvi- 
srathsanatn (50) Guhyasya sariisparsananulomyam (51) Para- 
marthakauSalam (52) Har§anam (53) SamanarthatakrtHrthata 
(54) AnuprotsShanam (55) Mrdukrodhapravartanam (56) 
Samyakkrodhanivartanam (57) KruddbaprasSdanam (58) 
Suptaparityagah (59) Caramasvapavidhih (60) GuhyagQhanam, 

(iv) Uttarakalas are Four as follows ; — 

(61) Sasrupatam ramanaya §apad5nam (62) Sva§apatha- 
kfiya (63) Prasthitanugamanam (64) Punahpunarnrriksanam. 

And according to Pancala, the dependent arts, which : 
are subsumed under the basic, are Five Hundred and 
Eighteen.* Thus, the total number of arts, referred to in the- 
early literature on Kama^astra, is Five Hundred and Eighty*. . 
two. 

The list, that is given in the Kama Satra of Vatsyayana, 
is the list of such Sixty-four arts® as are necessary for 
carrying out the instructions about the action and behaviour ‘ 
in relation to the object of love such as give rise to and 
heighten the passion of love (Tantra®) and completely win 
his or her heart (Avapa). 


• 1. Ka. S., 32. 


’2. Sa. S., 40. 


•3. Ka.S.,9.10. 
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are like the limbs of the body of the Kama SQtra and without 
them the rules, given therein, cannot be fully operative. The 
practice of instructions, given by Vatsyayana, -is not possible 
without them. (Catuh 5a$thirangavidyah Karaasfltrasyavaya* 
vinovayavabhutah. Tadabhave KamasQtrasyapravrtteh. 

, Ka.S., 40.) 

Therefore, it will be wrong to think that only Sixty-four 
' arts were known in ancient India. The Sixty-four arts, 
I enumerated by Vatsyayana, are the arts, which are of special 
importance in the context of the Kama Sotra. That there were 
many more arts, known at and about the time of Vatsyayana, 
is beyond all doubts and the commentator himself refers to 
them. 


An earlier authority, Pancala, son of Babhm, who 
wrote a work on KamasSstra in One Hundred and Fifty 
t-hapters, admitted the number of arts to be Sixty-four. But 
he did so, because he considered Sixty-four arts, enumerated 
by him, to be basic (Molakala). He divided Sixty-four arts 
into Four classes : (i) KarmaSraya (ii) Dyotasraya (iii) 
Sayanopacarihah and (iv) Uttara Knla. 

(1) Karmasraya arts are Twenty-four as follows 

Gitam (2) Nrtyam (3) Vadyam (4) KausalalipijnSnam 
(5) Vaoanaihcodaram (6) Citravidih (7) Pustakarma (8) Patra- 

^ ^ ^^^^y^''^^hih (10) Gandhayuktyasvadyavidha- 

/iSA TT ‘'*‘’“P‘'rTksa (12) STvanam (13) Rahgaparijnanam 

(14) Upakarapakriya (15) Manavidhih (16) Ajivajnanam (17) 
Tnyagyonicikitsitam (18) Mayukrtapajandasamayajnanam.dS) 
Kr^akausalam (20) Lokajuanam (2ir Vaioaksanyam (22) 
Saihvahanan, (23, Sarirasariiskarah (24) VisesakauSalam. ' 

The first Fifteen are 
Wlol:!!'"™ Sajiva. They are as 
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(25) Ayuhpraptih (26) Aksavidhanam (27) Ropasafikhya 
(28) Kriyamiirganam (29) Bijagrahanam (30) Nayajnanam 
(31) Karansdanam (32) CitrScitrovidhih (33) Gfldharasi^ (34) 
Tulyabhiharah (35) Ksipragrahanam (36) Anupraptilekha 
smrtilj (37) Agnikramah (38) Chalavyamohanam (39) Graha- 
dSnam (40) Upasthanavidhih (41) 'Vuddham (42) Rutam (43) 
Gatam (44) Nrttam. 

(ill) Sayanopacarikah arts ate Sixteen as follows : — 

(45) Pnrusasya bhavagrahanam (46) SvaragaprakaSanam 
(47) Pratyaiigadanam (48) Nakhadantayorvicaram (49) Nlvi- 
sraihsanam (50) Guhyasya samsparsananulomyam (5l) Para- 
martbakauSalam (52) Harsanam (53) Samanarthatakrtarthata 
(54) Annprotsabanam (55) Mrdukrodhspravartanam (56) 
Samyakkrodbanivartanam (57) Kruddbaprasadanam ( 58 ) 
SuptaparitySgah (59) Caramasvapavidhih (60) Gubyagobanam. 

(Iv) UttarakalSs are Four as follows : — 

(61) Sasrupatam ranianaya Sapadanam (62) Sva^apatba* 
fctiya (63) Prasthitanugamanam (64) Punahpunarnirlksanam. 

And according to Pancala, the dependent arts, which ; 
are subsumed under the basic, are Five Hundred and 
Eighteen.’ Thus, the total number of arts, referred to in the . 
early literature on KamaSastra, is Five Hundred and Eighty-, . 
two. 

The list, that is given in the Kama Sutra of Vatsy3yana, 
is the list of such Sixty-four arts^ as are necessary for 
carrying out the instructions about the action and behaviour 
in relation to the object of love such as give rise to and 
heighten the passion of love (Tantra”) and completely win '■ 
his or her heart (AvSpa). ■ - 
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Vatsyayana’s list is made up of^the artSr given by 
Pancala^' 'under ''the' two ^leading's (i^ Karrhasraya^ (i?)^ 
liyiltasraya'/witb some modificatioiK, and includes some of 
tile' dependent 'arts alsol*’ *Thus,'* &ere nre^ two reasons for ^ 
the ’admission of the number of arts to be Sixtvfour, 

' .)!il r/iV 'w ' M,i Mu n; r) ,• r .iMtvl 

■; (I) The basic arts are Stxty*four only. 

(II) Arts, necessary from the point of view of the Kama 
Sntra are Sixty-four only. 

SANCTITY OF THE NUMBER SIXTY-FOUR., 

. '.M J h I - ■ .1 ju‘. 

The contents of the B.gveda are divided in two ways : 
(i).into Ma^dala, Anuvaka, Sokta and Mantra : (ii) into As^aka, 
AdhySya, VargA and Mantra. Thus, according' to 'the first 
division, -there are 10 Ma^t^alas, 85 anuvakos, 1018 SQktas aiicl'^ 
10589 Mantras. According to the second division, there are 8 
A?takas,64 AdhySyas. 2024 Vargas and '10589 Mantras' 
But SSyatja says that there ore 10489 Mantras. 

, S®''® ^be name Catuhjajthi to_ the IJgyeda, 

ecauje It contains Eight Ajtakas, each containing Eight., 
^ yayas, while' it has Ten Mandalas, ' Thus, the number 
ixty our acquired sanctity and' ho'liness,’ ’’'Therefore, in 
or er to give sanctity and holiness to the KgmaSastra, similar'' 
p_ ° ^gveda, the portion of the work of Babhravya 
a, Baling' with Sampra^offa which has Ten priiicipaj ^ 
subdivided into Sixty-four, has been called 
*! , ecause its ten principal parts of Samprayoga 

corr^pon m Ten Mandalas and its Sixty-four subdivisions 
Sixty.four Adhyayas of the ^gveda. 

Subsequently Kamagastra itself was called 'Sixty.four’_ 

y comiMtent authoritiess. Accordingly' the arts also, which ’ 

are necessary from t he point of view of the Kamii -SatVfl,';' 
•1. K^S.;8r os'; ’’"T" 
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tn 1,6 conceived to be Sixty-four, corresponding to the 

S^fonrVrts'of 'Samprayoga.' for. the, same, purpose, of ; 
giving' sanctiiy.and'hoUness to, them also, 

'' 'Tbns' the' additional reasons for admitting the number 
of arts to be Sixtylfonr seem to be that this number is holy . 

that it corresponds with the number of the parts of Sampra- 

a that it agrees with.^ of Prakaranas m the 

Sa’ Sutra of Vatsyayana’ and also with that of, th^, types 
' S rctionta'the context^ofloye. which, though pnqarily. of „ 
Eight types, yet each type, being subdivided into Eight, is,, 
Sitte\ to he,b£Sixty.four types. They , are discussed, in, 

the Book, caUed,S4rap,rayoga‘,. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ARTS. 

Tn the Vedic age no classification of arts .seemis, to haye ,, 

“ r ‘ 

(Mula kaia) f appreciated, because it was 

useful art an ,vas rewarded, because he produced . 

useful, and Rbhus were rewarded 

«"*■ I"* 

' At a later time, however, the arts were diyided ,.into, ^i)„; 
u V^MU al («) dependent'cAntara), This,.d.y.s.on,wps„ma,de..^ 
son of Babhrur,who.was an .eaylier authority thap,... 
hyFa^,,., .! ‘‘'--Ag g urork on Kamasastra. consLstmg of 

r'SeranrEHty ChaptW; According, to„hin, the, 
2c artswere Sixty-four andtoe/epepdent ^ ^vere,,Five,.„ 

Huhd'red and Ei ghteen, .as, has already, been stated,^ 

' - ' .r-: ^ „ n. ‘S, Kn.S., 03. 


•1. K». S.,03. 
*4. Kb. B.,. 93-4. 


♦2. Kb. S., 92. 

•5. Il..V..I.’20,6. 
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Vatsyayana’s list is made up of, the arts, given by 
Pancala^' ’under" ‘the two ^headings (ij Karmasraj'a^ t”). 
liy4tasraya‘/witi some modifications, and include some of . 
tlie*'depehdent” arts ’also" 'Thus, "tfeVe are^ twd”reasons for 

, - j j.. ' I i' 'I"* '• '£*1 fi'J ’* ^ 

the admission of the number of arts to be Sixty-four, 

-ad ' w ‘ ‘.■■iiu* ') /..i -ft' y 

(I) The basic arts are Sixty-four only, 

(II) Arts, necessary from the point of view of the Kama 
Sotra are Sixty-four only. 

y'. ‘0 »*' ■'»>* ; * T' » , 

SANCTITY OF THE NUMBER SIXTY-FOUR., 

, The contents of the Hgveda are divided in two ways : 
(i),into MandaIa, Aniivaka, Sokta and Mantfa : {h') into Astak'a, 
AdhySya, Vatgii and Mantra. Thus, acco'r'ding' til ‘ the arst" 
division,- there are 10 Mari^alas, 85 ahuvakas, 1018 SOkta's arii\ 
1058.9 Mantras. According to the second division, there are 8 ‘ 
A5takas,64 AdhySyas, 2024 Vargas and '10589 Mantris. ' 
But Sayaijo says that there are 10489 Mantras. 

Sage Pancala gave the name Catuhsasthi to the Rgveda, 

. ii-'V Eight Ajtakas, each containing Eight., 

yayas, while it has Ten Mandalas, ‘ Thus, the number 
Kty our acquired sanctity and ' holiness.' "'Therefore, in 
or er to give sanctity and holiness to the KaniaSastra, similat,.- 
Palvvl 'i*'® ^Eveda, the portion of the wb'rk 6f "Babhravya 
f ' with Samprayogn which has Ten principai.. 

'"tf Sixty-four, has been called 
*1,. ^‘tuse hs ten principal parts of Samprayoga 
iTtspon to Ten Mandalas and its Sixty-four subdivisions 
,'l° Sixty-four Adhyayas of the Rgveda. 

Subsequently^ Kamasastra itself was called 'Sixty-four', 
by com[Mtent authorities^. Accordingly' the drts alsb. wbiih , 
are necessary from the point of view of ' the Kama ‘Sllfrn,_ 
^ Ka-s.-ss' ~ . 
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HEGELIAN AND INDIAN CLASSIFICATION 
OF ARTS. 

Hegel divides arts from three points of view, (i) content 
(ii) material medium and (iii) relation between content and 
form. From the first point of view he divides them into 

(i) subjective (ii) objective and (iii) absolute. In this context 
he talks of two relations to the products of arts : (i) utilitarian 

(ii) ffiSthetical. And he distinguishes between (i) mechanical 
or industrial and (ii) fine arts, including architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music and poetry, in terms of these relations. 
However, he puts music under objective arts and distinguishes 
it from the subjective art of poetry. The objective nature 
of the art of music, according to him, consists in the relation 
of the contemplating mind to what is objective, e.g. sound or 
tone, and is not spiritual. And the spiritual nature of 
poetry consists in the relation of the contemplating mind to 
what is spiritual i.e. the infinite ides, presented through the 

■ medium of language, which is merely symbol of the idea. 
Accordingly while in aesthetic experience from music, the 
sound or tone, the medium, is the essential content of the 
experience, in lESthetic experience from poetry, language 
does not form a content of the experience. 

Thus, Hegel seems to improve upon the ancient Indian 
classification of arts in so far as he draws a distinction between 
the objective art and the absolute, which was not drawn in 
■ancient India ; but he agrees with the Indian classification into 
■ Svatantra and UpayoginI in so far as he admits that the distinc- 
tion between the subjective on the one hand and the objective 
and the absolute on the other is based on the relation of the 
lover of art, which is recognised to be utilitarian in the former 
and ESthetical in the latter case. 
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But Jayamafigala, a commentator on the Kama Sotra of 
Vatsyayana, seems to disagree from Pancala and points out 
that all the Sixty-four arts, mentioned by Paficale under four 
heads, are not basic ; that the last Twenty arts, mentioned 
under two heads (i) Sayanopacarikah and (ii) Uttnrakalah, are 
dependent arts, which have wrongly been added to the Forty- 
four basic arts to make up the total of Sixty-four'. 


A division of arts into the principal and subordinate 
seems to have been made by Bharata also. For, he holds 
that all other arts occupy a subordmate position to the 
dramatic inasmuch as they find their due places in it.” 

u arata a so regarded even the dramatic art to be mainly 
imn f thought it to be only a means of 

mparting moral insttuction to all, of giving mental rest or 

accuhh- ^ of 

ecquismon of tame, religious merit and long life. 

to tv however, the dramatic art was conceived 

Itoan ‘ it was thought to give 

mystic exn'’”’™“' ‘’ooognised to be akin to the 

thi nresenr^r'" This view, accordmg to 

Navaka a "’“s Sfst propounded by Bhatta 

S'thtreTurr ^-'-o/Bharaia, 

recognised k -jt that Rasa had been 

timeof Taittirly! Up^nhld Ta*" “"'5' as the 

trend the exponents ortr ur“” ’- 

and Saragadeva'iu hu ' SamariiAgapa SatradhSra 

arts were recog„u:r;:tr,:fi~": Thus, finally three . 

as distinct from 'subjective' d 5va(<inira 

dependent, ■useful or Upayoginu 

•1. Ea. S., 32. 


•2. N.R.O. 


•3. 8.R., 31. 
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that the problem of resthetics has been approached from the 
technical, metaphysical, psychological, epistemic, logical and 
critical points of view. The theory of meaning is an essential 
part of Indian esthetics. From the technical point of view 
the ways and means of producing works of art in different 
mediums, such ns stone, paint, musical sound, linguistic 
expression and human body are discussed. From the Meta- 
physical point of view the object of presentation, the content, 
and the nature of the final experience, that a work of art 
arouses, are presented in terms of metaphysical categories. 
From the psychological point of view the entire psychological 
process, involved in the different levels of resthelic experience, 
is explained. From the epistemic point of view the following 
points are discussed : (1) the true nature of the relation of 

. the sestfaete to the aesthetic object : (2) the subjective condi- 

tions necessary for interpreting the aesthetic presentation and 
for the rise of an experience in the connoisseur, similar to that 
which is embodied in the work of art : (3) the mental 
faculties which are operative in the course of the development 
of the aesthetic image in the spectator : (4) distinction of 
such faculties from those which operate at the empirical 
level : (5) elimination of the elements of the individuality 
of the subject and the object and their temporal and other 
limitations in aesthetic experience. From the logical point 
of view the aesthetic judgment is distinguished from the 
empirical, such as (a) right, (b) wrong, (cj dubious, (d) 
illusory etc. And from the critical point of view the prob- 
lem “What is the soul of the artistic presentation ?” has 
been discussed. 

It has also been approached from the point of view (1) 
of the end of art, (2) of the artist and (3) of the aesthete. 
The earliest theories of art (1) hedonistic and (2) pedagogic 
or moralistic represent .the study of the problem from the 
68 
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TWO pSiNTS 'of 'view 'for 'handling Vhe 

PROBLEM Hf art. 

There are two distinct points of view, from which the 
problem' of art can be attempted. 

(1) ‘Exterhal'point of view : It is concerned with "cata- 
'loguing the work's of art in an historical order and conimen- 
’ting upon them, pointing out the external characteristics of the 
'products of art at different' periods and the external influence* 
which are reflected in them. Much commendable w'ork 
has been done from this point of view in India, particularly 
during the British period, and in the West and is'beiog 
continued. 

philosophical 'point of view : From this 
^point of view one has to give one’s self up to contemplation 

idea of the ‘beautiful* : .one has to 
product of art in its universality, in its essential 
to concern one’s 

Ml with the logical and metaphysical nature of the idea 
thatawoik of act presents. It is from this pornt of view 
in the West, from , Plato, the founder of 
p 1 dsophy of fine art, to Crow, have ^written and our contem* 
^ranes are still writing. And in India, this point of view 
^'®\^®“™?intained from the time of the Taittirlya Upam?ad, 

■ ^^^ntity of the sesthetrc~^xperience . with 

the -mystic experience of ‘the Brahman arid admitted |he 
con ent^ o fine art, presumably of poetry and drama, 
to be the AteoHte, (Raso vaisah. Tai. U^;, Ahu., through 
w , Tau^, Bhat^a Nayaka, Abhinavagupta, Mabimii 
Bhatpi etc. down to the present day. 

‘APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM OF '^ksTHEtlCS. 
If we study the available iiterature on thVsubject, we find 
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influence of a natioii, the history of which does not go back' 
to as early a time as that of India, is without any sound basis. 

To illustrate that the field of comparison between 
Indian and Western ^Esthetics extends to other arts than 
the poetic, including drama as the highest form of poetry, 
to which for the present we are confined, we deal with 
the technique of the architectural art and briefly refer to 
the points of similarity between the Indian architectural 
technique and the Roman. Presentation of Indian and Western 
views on every other fine art and their detailed comparison 
will be the subject-matter of a subsequent Volume. 

ARCHITECTURAL TECHNIQUE. 

There is fairly vast literature in India, available in 
print and MSS., on the technique of architecture. Among 
the important works on this subject may be mentioned the 
SaivSgamas, such as KSmika, K§rana, Suprabbeda etc., 
M ay amata, MSnasara, Athsumadbheda, V iWakarmasilpa, 
Agastya, Sanatkumara Vastusastrn, ^ilpasastra of Mandana, 
Silpaiastra of ^rlkumara, Saraarangana SGtradhara of King 
Bboja etc. 

Taking for example the Kamikagama, we find that no less 
than Sixty Chapters are devoted to architectural matters, such 
as testing and preparation of soil, selection of sites, scheme of 
measurement, finding out the cardinal points by means of 
gnomons for orientation* of buildings, site-planes, details of 
buildings of twenty types, the styles of architecture such as 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara : shapes, such as masculine, 
faminine and neuter : materia! for building, such as single, 
mixture of two and amalgamation of many materials: sele- 
ction of right proportion and so on. In other works on 

1. M. 8., Vol. VI, 83. 
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point of view of the end of art, of what the products of art 
aim at. The theories of (1) imitation, (2) illusion, (3) 
idealization etc. have been advanced from the point of 
view of the artist. They show what the artist does in 
artistically dealing with the object that inspires him. Simi* 
larly (1) confused or unclassifiabie cognition, (2) inference, 
(3) katharsis and (4) mysticism are the theories of art 
from the point of vievv of the resthete. They show the 
nature of experience that a work of art arouses in the jesthete 
and the means of knowledge which are employed by him 
in its acquisition.' 


technical point of view. 

Work of every art presupposes some technique. And in 
e ear y tstory of every nation, this technique is simply a 
ma er 0 oral tradition. It gets a systematic form in works 
on 1 erent arts at a fairly advanced period of the history 
of a nation. Therefore, it U natural to assume that the 
traaitionof the technique of different arts goes back to as 
oar y a time in the history of a nation as that to which the 
scovered works of arts belong. Hence the existence of 

in^T architecture, sculpture and painting 

n la IS ^ eyond all doubts in the prehistoric time of the 
eo Ojjical finds at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and of that 
V the Vedic age, because in the 

as t ere are references to these arts, their works and the 
^ V ° them. And so much of the literature on 

IS su ject as on every other is irrecoverably lost, as we know 
references, that it is impo^ible to trace out the evolu- 
lon o t e ideas on any subject from the earliest form to 
the available works. Hence 
t e ta o t he rise of any of the aforesaid art** as due to the 

1- E. W.. Vol.I,472.3. 
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and all - the Sastras. He must be proficient ■ in law, 
mathematics, history, geography, painting, draughtsmanship, 
mechanics and deep ‘in the ocean of the science of architecture*. 
Similarity is also found in the treatment of the following 
purely- architectural^ matters 

3. Plans of towns. 

4. Forms and species of buildings. 

5. Foundations and columns. 

6. Pillars. 

7. Compounds and courts. 

8. Proportions of doors and buildings. 

9. Sculptural measures. 

DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE. 

The dramatic art was fairly developed in India long 
before Indian people came into close contact with the Greeks, 
consequent on Alexander’s invasion in 326 B.C. For, Papini, 
whose date is generally accepted to be the 4th century B.C., 
refers to two works on dramaturgy, one by Krsasva and the 
other by Silali. And Sariputra, a famous disciple of Lord 
Buddha, is said to have renounced the world and embraced 
Buddhistic asceticism in consequence of the effect that a 
dramatic presentation produced on him. Therefore, the view 
of some scholars that the rise of the dramatic art in India 
was due to the Greek influence does not seem to be sound. 

But it is very unfortunate that no work on dramaturgy, 
to which such an early date can be assigned, has been 
discovered so far. \Vc know them from references only. 
The earliest that is available is the Natya Siistra of Bharnta, 
which has been assigned to the 6th century .A.D. on the basis 
of its Paurapic style and languoge. 


1. M.S., Vol. VI. 221, 
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architecture similar topics on similar lines with some impor- 
tant additions and omissions are dealt with. 

Many of the topics are common to works on architecture 
of other countries. And the approach to and treatment of 
architectural matters in the Manasara, an important work on 
Indian architecture, written probably about the 5th to 7th 
century A.D,, and Vitruvius’s work on Roman architecture, 
written about 25 years before the Christian era, because the 
author mentions Caeser as his patron, are so similar that 
they present very fruitful material for a comparative study* 
Casting a glance at the contents of the two aforementioned 
works, we find similarity between them in the introductory 
chapters as follows 

1. The Msnaslra opens with a prayer to the creator, 
Brahma. Vitruvius begins his work with a prayer to Caesar, 

2. According to Vitruvius, ‘an architect should be 
ingenious and apt in the acquisition of knowledge. He 
should be a good writer, a skilful draughtsman, versed in 
geometry^ and optics, expert at figures, acquainted with 
history, informed on the principles of natural and moral 

1 osophy, somewhat of a musician, not ignorant of the 
sciences, both of law and physic, nor of the motions, laws and 
e ations to each other, of the heavenly bodies’. 

In the Manasara artists are first divided into four classes. 
^ get er they form the guild of architects, each an expert 
n IS own department, but possessing a general knowledge 
0 t le science of architecture as a whole. They consist of 
the_ chief architect (Sthapati), the draughtsman or the 
designer (Sotragrahin), the painter (Vardhaki) and the joiner 
(SQtradhSra). 

The chief architect is expected to be weii versed in oil 
the sciences. He must possess a knowledge of all the Vedns 
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The Sanskrit words for the five stages of action have almost 
the same implication as the English words for the stages of 
action in a comedy. 

(iii) Both divide the subject-matter of drama into 
presentable and unpresentable for the same reasons and em- 
ploy dramatic machinery for conveying the information about 
what is not presented on the stage. The means of conveying 
information, according to Bharata, are, Vi§kambha, Culika, 
AnkSsya, Ankavatara and Prave.saka. And, according to 
Aristotle, they are prologue, chorus, messenger, gods and 
prophets. 

(iv) Both admit the importance of unities of time, place 
and action.- Though Aristotle, as pointed out by Hegel, does 
not directly talk of the unity of place, yet it is attributed 
to him, because of the peculiar constitution of Greek drama, 
which could not permit the change of scene, because chorus, 
having once entered, remained on the stage throughout 
the drama. 

(v) Both recognise the iniportonce of music and scenic 
presentation for staging of drama. 

(vi) Bharata recognises the importance of women for put- 
ting drama on stage. But in the West it has been recognised | 
only recently. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ARTISTIC PRODUCTION. 

' In the present context by ‘principle’ we mean the 
general law, .which guides an artist in the production of a’ 
work of art. It may refer to the action and the object to 
which it should be related or to an aspect of the object, or 
to the nature of the product. Thus, . there are different 
principles of artistic production, such as imitation, illusion, 
reflection, idealisation, invention, verisimilitude, synibolisation, 
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' To bring out the poiots of similarity between the 
technique of Sanskrit drama and that of Greek drama, we 
have devoted Chapter VI to the presentation of the former 
from the point of view of Bharata and his commentators 
the 1st Volume and Chapter IV to that of the latter from 
the point of view of Aristotle in the present Volume. A 
careful study of them shows that both agree on the following 
points : — 

1 (i) Both Bhara ta. and Aristotle recognise the importance 

j of fable, plot or Itivrtto. The former holds it to be the 
body of drama and recognises Rasa to be the soul ; 
because drama, according to him, primarily aims at presenting 
Rasa. But the latter recognises the fable to be the soul or 
end of tragedy, because drama or rather tragedy, according 
to him, is an imitation of action, but not a presentation of 
anything corresponding to Rasa in Indian dramaturgy. 

iii) Both talk of the stages of action. Bharntn divides 
action into five stages : Prarambha, Yalna, PraptyaSa, 
Niyatapli and Phalagama. Aristotle, in his Poetics, divides 
action into three stages at first. Beginning, Middle and End. 

I But Middle, according to him, includes two parts (i) Complica- 
tion and (ii) Resolution in a simple plot. And these two 
involve two more (i) Revolution and (ii) Discovery in a 
comple.'c plot. Thus, Aristotle also seems to admit all the 
five stages, recognised by Bharata. In fact, the authors of 
the critical literature on Shakespearian drnmas, who are 
c initely under Aristotelian influence, following the clue in 
the conceptions of explication and resolution, have divided 
action into five stages. In English the stages of action, 
1 presented m a comedy arc generally called (i) cause, (ii) 
1 grow th (iii) height (iv) consequence and (v) close. The las^ 
-two-stoges-ol-lriigio-oclioo, however, are colled fall and 
I catastrophe, because of the dilTcrence in the fruit of action. 
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when Usa saw the portrait of Aniruddhli, ' she recognised the, 
youth of her dream in it. She had him carried to her city 
and was married to him. 

The fact that imitation in the aforesaid sense was used as 
a principle of production of works of sculptural art is testified; 
by the ancient practice of making the images of stone for the- 
preservation of the memory of kings and great men. To 
this ancient practice there is a reference ia the third act of 
the Pratima Nataka of Bhasa, who was a predecessor of 
Kalidasa. The purport of the scene, wherein the reference 
occurs, may be stated ns follows : — 

Bharata is returning to Ayodhya from the home of his 
maternal uncle. He has learnt of the serious illness of his 
royal father, but does not know that he has died. He stops 
for a while in the vicinity of Ayodhya and enters into the 
memorial of Kings (Pratimagrha) where the statues of the 
past kings of the dynesty of Ik?vJku, beginning with Dillpa, 
are kept. He admires the excellence of sculptured images 
in the piliars, in which divinity and humanity are thoroughly 
harmonised. He is wonder-struck at the expression of life 
and emotion in them. The keeper of the memorial recogni- 
ses the family resemblance between the statues of the kings 
and the physical frame of Bharata. And Bharata, when be 
comes * to the statue of Dasaratba, immediately recognises 
his father in it. And terribly shocked at the implication of 
it, he asks the keeper : 

“Are the statues of the living also kept here ?” ; 

Imitation in the dramatic presentation, such as aroused 
the consciousness of similarity of the representation with the 
original, was admitted by Patofljali, as is clear from Hela- 
raja’s reference in his commentary on the Vakyapadlyam'. 

' •!. V, p., Bnia4a in, 177. ^ 

69 
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concretisation etc. We shall try to put them in a logical 
order, showing how one seems to have led to another, 

(I) IMITATION. 

Imitation seems to have been the earliest principle of 
artistic production, because the imitative faculty is recognised 
to be inborn and delight in seeing the imitations of well- 
known objects is natural. It was a principle that the 
artists in Greece followed before the time of Sophist 
Gorgias (P. 8.). 

Imitation primarily consists in producing a copy of 
external object in an artistic medium such as has so close 
similarity with the original that the natural object may he 
recognised in the imitation of it. Such a principle is 
important for the production of works of the arts of painting 
and sculpture. For, one of the recognised purposes of 
products of these arts is the preservation of memory. And 
Vi§^u Dharmottara Purana in the section, dealing with 
painting, recognises the production of likeness ns the main pur- 
pose of painting.' The view that paintings such as led to the 
recognition of the original in the pictorial production, were 
actually produced in India in very distant past, is borne 
out by the following story of Usa and Aniruddha, narrated 
inHarivathSa Purana (Chapters 175-190). 

U§5, the daughter of the Asura*king, Bana, beheld 
Aniruddha, son of Pradyumna and grandson of Krfna, lo a 
drearn and bEa;ame passionately enamoured of him. She 
took into confidence one of her maids-of-honour, CitralekhS. 
who had the natural gift of painting. She offered to paint 
the pictures of all the deities and great men of the time BO 
that the youth of the dream might be identified. Thu^ 
•I. V.Db., 8S5. 
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(P. 8): ' Plato condemned imitative' art in general and 
painting in particular, because of its creating illusion (P. 21.).' 
St. Augustine defended the illusion of theatre on conventional 
ground (P. 165.6.). And Locke seems to have recognised 
this principle in his presentation of resthetic experience as 
pleasant deception (P. 232.). 

In india also the principle of illusion was attributed to 
Bhatta Lollata and criticised (Vol. I, P. 33.). It seems to 
have been recognised by Sri SaAkuka in his analogy of 
painted horse (Citraturaganyaya) CVol. I, P. 58.). And 
Abhinavagupta definitely asserts that dramatic presentation, 
is not an illusory object (Vol. I, P. 146.). 

(IV) SELECTIVE IMITATION. 

The principle of selective imitation presents an advance 
on those of imitation, reflection and illusion, because 
it paves the way to idealisation. It was propounded by 
Socrates. According to him, production of beautiful works 
of art depends on selective imitation, lh.at is, the combination 
of beautiful points in different objects of perception. In 
India this principle seems to have been maintained by 
Kalidasa (Vol. I, P. 8.). 

(V) IDEALISATION. 

If the artist is to select the beautiful points from the 
observed phenomena and to combine them into a whole, the . 
question arises : “What is the principle, on the basis of 
which he has to make the selection to combine the selected 
into a whole ?” And reply to this is "Idealisation”. Aristotle 
propounded the thcor}* of idealisation in art on the b.isis of 
his sj'stcm. According to him, idealisation is the presentation 
of things, not ns they arc, but ns they should be; not ns 
• they exist in the external world, but ns they are to be under 
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(11) -REFLECTION. ' 

Reflection, as a principle of artistic production, is 
closely related to imitation. It simply defines the field of 
imitation. It shows what the imitative artist is to concern 
himself ■ with. It implies that imitative art presents no 
more of an external object than what is reflected on a smooth 
surface such as that of mirror or water. It refers to soulless- 
ness of the products of imitative art. It was because of 
such a conception of reflection that Plato refused art, which 
through imitation could produce nothing more than a mere 
reflection of an external object, n place in his ideal Republic 
(P. 20.). 

Ananda Vardhana in his Dhvnnyaloka, chapter iv, while 
summing up the general instructions to good poets, refers to 
the following three types of similarity of one poetic produ- 
ction with another: (i) like that of reflection with that 
.which casts it (Pratibimbavat) (ii) like that of a picture 
with the original (Alekhyakaravad) (iii) like that of one 
soul with another. And he advises poets to avoid similarity 
of the first two types. For, the first is absolutely soulless 
(Ananyatma) and the second, though it seems to possess a 
soul, yet that is non-different from that of the original 
(Tucchatma). Thus, we find that Plato and Ananda 
Vardhana, condemn reflective artistic production on similar 
ground. 

(Ill) ILLUSION. 

Illusion, as a principle of artistic production, is also closely 
connected with imitation. According to this, imitation should be 
so tliorough that the spectiitor may take a work of art to be 
n real fact or product of nature, that he may be deluded or 
deceived. This principle was recognised by Sophist Gorgias 
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The followers of rationalism of Descartes, like Boileau 
etc., however, meant by invention, not the creation' of 
something entirely new, but simply ordering, arranging and 
designing the selected material and dressing it so as to make' 
it suited to the mood or occasion i. e. altering, adding to 
and abstracting from it (P. 222.). 

Such a principle of artistic production has been 
recognised by Bharata and his followers, Dhananjaya etc., 
who definitely say that whatever in the chosen theme is not 
in consonance with the Rasa, that is primarily to be presented, 
should be eliminated or modified.® 

In such a case, invention is simply the presentation of 
things, not as they are, but as they should be and, therefore, ^ 
is identical with idealisation from the rationalist point of view, 

(VII) VERISIMILITUDE. 

Naturalism and idealism are the two opposite artistic 
tendencies. The one in its extreme advocates imitation as 
the principle of artistic production ; and the other in its 
extreme tends to depart from nature so as to lead to grotes- 
queness. Verisimilitude presents the ‘mean* between the 
two extremes. It presents a compromise between the two. 
Philosophically it is a compromise between naturalism and 
rationalism. It is based on rational naturalism. It means 
right interpretation of nature in accordance with speculative 
philosophy. It involves the use of mental faculties from 
memory to contemplation. It is o fusion of naturalistic 
ideal of art with harmonious design (P. 171). It demands, 
according to Boileau etc., that poet should not run away 
from nature ; he should not depart from life and nature 
(P. 223). 


•2. D. R.,'70. 
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tlie controlling force of 'ideas*, which can be grasped through 
intellect only (P. 41.). 

In India also idealisation, not in the Aristotelian sense, 

^ as has been stated just above, but in the sense of presentation 
. of a thing, conceived ns perfect of its kind, is a recognised 
^ principle of artistic production. In the context of drama, 
for instance, Bharnta and his followers speak of three types 
of human nature or character: best or excellent (Uttama) 
ittiddling (Madhyama) and low (Adhama), They advocate 
the view that the hero of drama (Nataka) should be an ideal 
person. ‘The types of hero* is an important topic in Indian 
dramaturgy. 

(VI) INVENTION. 

Plato in his Ion talks of invention in the context of 
IK>elic production. He seems to mean by invention the 
production of a poetic piece which is entirely new in respect 
01 subject, idea and method of treatment. He holds that 
J "'rite poetry, not by wisdom, but by a sort of genius 

I ... *^®P''^ntion, and asserts that there is no invention in them 
; '"sphed (P. 85 ). Thus, according to Plato, 

^ ention seems to be a principle of artistic production. This 
invention, however, he maintains, is due to poetic inspiration 
on y. This seems to be a higher principle of artistic produc* 
an 1 ealisation in so far as it emphasises the importance 
u jective element, namely, inspiration, which may be 
S e to be higher than intellect, necessary for the visuali* 

sation of the ideal, according to Aristotle. 

^udia this principle of invention has been admitted, 
by Ananda Vardhana and his followers. And they agree that 
ue to the possession by the poetic Muse (Sarasvatt')* 

*t. Dh., L. 91. 
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skill should be avoided.^ Thus, it becomes clear; that he 
holds the view that in poetic production proper balance 
between naturalism and idealism should be maintained* 

(Vni) SYMBOLISATION. 

The principles of artistic production, discussed so far, 
are such as can help mainly in the presentation of sensuous 
objects, whether found in nature or in the national history or 
epic, either as they are or as they should be. But the living 
* objects of nature and the persons, connected with the events, 
presented in the national history or epic, are conscious beings 
and as such have feelings, passions and emotions, which are 
not sensuous but primarily mental. Therefore, if the artistic 
presentation is to inch'de them, the question arises : 
any one of the principles of artistic production, stated above, 
sufficient to represent them ?’* If not : “What is then 
that principle which is to bs'followed in representing them ?” 
And the reply of the early thinkers is “It is symbolisation”. 

It appears that this principle wis employed by the artists, 
who were contemporaries or predecessors of Socrates. For, 
he discovered the symbolic element in the works of art of his 
time. He found that the works of arts prC'Cnted not only the 
sensible but the supersensible also, the states of mind such 
as sorrow, friendliness, joy etc. Therefore, he maintained that 
because the mental states do not admit of direct presentation, 
they have to be presented in terms of physical expressions 
thereof, which are the perceptible signs and, therefore, 
symbols of the inner states. 

This implies that symbolisation, according to Socrates, 
consists in the presentation of the imperceptible cause, the 
state of mind in terms of the perceptible effect, the phj'sical 

•!. V.J.ML ^ 
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'The idea that poet in his idealisation should not depart 
from life and nature seems to have been emphasised by 
Kuntaka in his Vakrokti Jivita. The following points have 
to be remembered in this connection : — 

(i) Poetics (Alahkacasastra) is an embodiment of the 
discoveries of the ways and means of the linguistic presentation 
of the ideal contents of a poetic vision. The progress of 
the science has, therefore, been marked by the discoveries 
of more and more ways and means of this type of presentation. 
It began with the discovery of some figures of speech. They 
have the capacity of adding to the conventional or natural 
image certain attributes, which it lacks, by putting one 
conventional word in some relation with another, the meaning 
of nvhich possesses those attributes which that of the former 
lacks. Thus, in “moon like face” “moon” adds to “face 
some attributes e. g. the capacity to give intense delight etc. 
which being fused with “face” make the configuration 
exactly correspond to the ideal image of it in the poetic vision 
(Vol. I, P. 209). 

(ii) According to Kuntaka, Vakrokti is what adorns *\vord' 
and meaning.' 

(iii) He rejects the view that Svabh&vokti, presentation 
of the objects of nature as they are, is a figure of speech 
(Alankara)**. 

’ (iv) He considers Svabhavokti to be the body, which 
j has to be adorned by the figures of speech.^ 

(v) He advocates the view that ornamentation of nature 
should not be profuse, nor should it be done laboriously! i*®* 
the idealisation should be spontanious and not laboured. 

(vi) . He asserts that naturalness in the ^ presentation 
should predominate a nd idealisation by means of the acquired^ 

•1. V.J.,22, *2, V.J.,23. "S. V. 
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of ‘idea’ in a sensible form ; yet in the products of symboli- 
sation the coalescence of ‘idea’ with form is defective ; the 
product stands in an external relation to the idea ; and the 
idea is ill-defined and obscure and, therefore, does not possess 
the individuality which is necessary for sensuous presentation. 
But concretisation presupposes an idea which is well-defined, 
a universal that is not abstract but concrete and expresses or 
manifests itself in the world of sense. Concretisation, there- 
fore, as a principle of artistic production, consists in the 
presentation of, not an ill-defined idea in an arbitrary sign, but 
of a well-defined idea in terms of its expressions in the 
physical world. 

Concretisation is the principle of the highest art, which 
aims at presenting, not an object of nature, but the Abso- 
lute, not directly, but through ite manifestations, the 
spirit in its freedom, the spiritual forces, the divine and 
true, the ideal and universal substance, which is at the 
root of human ends, conflicts and destinies, the universal 
emotions of our common humanity. It is effected fay imagi- 
nation, which clothes the ideas, feelings or emotions with 
events and actions, moods and exhibitions of passions and 
thus creates an object, which is complete in its external 
aspect as a phenomenon no less than in the ideal significance 
of its content. Hence concretisation consists in the presenta- 
tion of the universal or rational principle, the spirit in its 
freedom and independence. In its self-expression or self- 
manifestation in its actions and emotions, which find expre- 
ssion in voluntary and involuntary physical changes in the 
midst of e-xteraal natural environment. It presents an organic 
whole, every constituent of which is related to the spiritual 
principle exactiy in the manner in which all that constitutes 
human body is related to the soul, the principle of life. 

Concretisation os the principle of artistic production 
69 
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changes, which ore due to the psychological causes. Such 
physical changes as arise from different states of mind and in 
terms of which the emotions are presented in poetry and 
drama, are called Anubhavas by Indian jEstheticians. 

/ 

Symbolisation, however, has come to mean very much more 
than 'what has been stated above. It means rcjiresentation of 
an immaterial thing in and through the material, because the 
latter possesses analogous qualities or is associated in factor 
thought with the former. Thus, purity and courage are symbo- 
lically represented as white and Hon respectively. Plotinua 
seems to be an exponent of such symbolisation. He holds that 
a work of art symbolises an ‘idea* in a material medium. It JS, 
therefore, beautiful in proportion to its faithful representation 
of the real. For, the real is the ideal and the ideal is beauti* 
fuU ' It is a product of intellectual imagination, the sphere of 
whose activity extends to the supersensuous. Intellectual 
imagination, therefore, is capable of picturing up what is 
beyond the perceptual sphere and of creating images which 
are reflections of reason in her most exalted mood. And 
artistic forms merely symbolically represent such creations of 
intellectual imagination (P, 156). 

We find that symbolisation os a.principle of artistic pm* 
duction Was followed in India also at a very early period of 
the history of art. For instance, in the Buddhistic art we find 
the holy wheel symbolising the eternal truth, revealed by 
Lord Buddha, and in Hindu ort the third eye of god Siva 
symbolising bis distinctive power of destruction. 

(IX) CONCRETISATION. 

Concretisation is a higher principle of artistic production 
than symbolisation. Though both are concerned with the 
presentation of what is immaterial in a material medium or 
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wings" and says that “on eager wings” suggests living \ \ . 
activities’. ' 

(ii) After giving the following instance of a word; 
substituted for a sentence, from Xenophon : — 

“It was impossible to catch a wild ass unless horses 
stood at intervals and hunted it by relays.” he says that 
the Greek word for “by relays” suggests that those behind 
were pursuing, while the others rode in front to meet them, 
so that the ass was caught between the two parties.® 

We have already referred to the views of Theophrastus, 
Stoics, Quintilian and Dionysius on allied topics (P. 112-13). 

But these authorities do not seem to touch the problem 
logically and psychologically. They do not discuss the 
suggestive power of language in such a way as to show that 
poetry and drama would be without the soul but for this 
power of language. They do not seem to emphasise the 
inadequacy of the conventional language to present the 
central fact, the soul, of the poetic vision. We have also 
drawn attention (i) to the view of Descartes that language is 
the immediate cause of emotions as much ns the actual facts 
and have pointed out that Ananda Vardhana also recognises 
the language to be such a cause in his conception of 
Asathlaksyn krama Vyangya, but asserts that it is not the 
conventional but the suggestive power of the language that 
arouses emotions immediately, not in the sense that there is 
the complete ahsence of the successive stages in the rise of 
emotions, but that the succession is so quick that it is not 
noticed (PP. 2H-6.): and (ii) to that of Burke that the. 
compound abstract words, such os those standing for emotions 
e.g., love and fear, arouse affections of the soul through sets 

1. De. S., Parn 81. . . 

2. De. S., r»T* 03. . " - . 
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^ is admitted by Bharata and his followers in the context of 
^ dramatic art and is adopted by the poeticians for the produ 
' ction of the works of poetic art. It is admitted that higbc^ 
arts of drama, poetry, music and painting present Rasa, 

- the Absolute, the Universal Self, (Kaso vai sah) concre- 
, tised in a universal or basic emotion (Sthayibbava) 
manifesting itself in the transient emotions (Vyabhicaribhava) 
and physical expressions thereof (Anubhava) in the situation 
that is responsible for the arousal of the basic emotion 
(Vibhavanubhava vyabhicari saihyogadrasani§pattih). 

(X) SUGGESTION. 

Language is generally admitted to be more expressive 
of the artistic ideas than any other means of artistic prese- 
ntation, because it possesses the conventional expressions for 
what is supersensuous, mental or spiritual. And it is geo®' 
rally recognised that the meanings which the words convey ar® 
not necessarily always conventional, but often secondary* 
contextual and suggested. C.K. Ogden, I. A. Richards, Croce 
and Demetrius are the authorities, which, besides many others* 
have discussed them. In India also these meanings ore 
admitted and have been called Abhidheya, Lak?ya, Tatparya 
and Vyangya (Vol. I, Ch. IV), 

Confining ourselves to the suggested meaning, with 
, which we are concerned immediately, we may point out 
\ that Demetrius talks of suggestion in the context of style* ia 
' dealing with which he generally follows Aristotle. - *^hc 
following instances will clarify the point 

(i) Agreeing with Aristotle that the active metaphor is 
the best, he cites the following instance : — 

'*The keen arrow leapt forth among the crowd on eog®^ 
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LOGICAL APPROACH TO SUGGESTION. 

Anftnda Vardhnna divides the suggested or suggestible '■ , 
meaning into three types (i) objective (Vastu) (ii) figurative 
(Alankara) (iii) emotive etc. (Rasadi). And Abhinavagupta 
asserts that the last meaning can, under no circumstance, be 
presented in conventional expression (Yastu svapnepi na svasa- 

bdavacyo Rasah. Dh. L., 51.). The reason for this may 

be stated as follows : — 

On close study of the works of great poets we find (i) 
that in soma compositions the word, standing for the basic 
emotion, the central fact or the soul of resthetic presentation, 
occurs ; in others it does not : (ii) that resthetic experience 
arises from even such poetic presentation as does not contain 
the word for the emotion : (iii) that the esthetic experience 
from those compositions, in which the word for the basic 
emotion occurs, is due, not to the word itself, but to the 
presentation of the situation, the mimetic changes and the' 
transient emotions thereof : (iv) that there is no restbetic 
experience from a composition which contains the word for 
aesthetic configuration or basic emotion (SrugSra or Rati etc.) 
only, but does not present the situation etc. of the basic 
emotion. Therefore, it is logical to admit that the central 
fact of the aesthetic configuration can be only suggested, but 
cannot be presented in conventional expression ; because we 
always get msthetic experience from the presentation of the 
situation etc. and never from the rvord standing for aesthetic 
configuration or for the central fact thereof in isolation ; 
because aesthetic experience is invariably concomitant with 
the presentation of situation etc. and invariably non-concomitant 
with the use of the word for the central fact or for the entire 
configuration in isolation.'. 


1. Dh.D,.60-3. 
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of sounds only without the intervening images of the 
corresponding objects and, therefore, arouse the emotions 
immediately. Such a view is criticised by Abhinavagupta m 
his isvara Pratyabijna Vivrti Vimariinl, as we shall soon show. 

It was Baumgarten who seems to have realised the 
inadequacy of the ordinary language to present the poetic 
idea completely, in his conception of the obscure knowledge 
as obscure, the knowledge in the form of feeling, which, 
according to Bosanquet, means the knowledge that does not 
admit of adequate presentation in language (PP. 1 and 286.). 
And Hegel also, while speaking about the soul of artistic 
presentation in general, seems to admit that the soul of artistic 
presentation is not directly presented through or by the 
medium of art. For, he admits that the perceptible is simply 
a means to the realisation or recognition of the inward ideality 
or signiBcance, which is beyond it, to which it points or 
attests and which enlivens it {P. 413,). 

But even Baumgarten and Hegel seem to have merely 
asserted the inadequacy of the conventional power of the 
language to present the soul of work of art and to hai.^ 
pointed out that the external of n work of art simply points 
to the soul, which can be realised through artistic contempla* 
lion only. They do not explain the why of the inadequacy 
and the how of the pointing to ond the realisation of the soul. 
This is just what the Indian restheticians like Ananda 
Vardhana and Abhinavagupta do. The works, -in which the 
problem of inadequacy of the conventional, secondary and_ 
contextual powers of the language to present the soul pf 
poetry or drama and that of adequacy of the suggestive 
power of language, as dislinct from the conventionah 
sccondarj- and contextual, to lead to its realisation, “t® 
di3CU53ed,.arc (i) Dhvanyaloka (ii) Locana (Hi) 
PratyabhijnS Vivrti VimarSinT. 
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„ade the Object Of knowledge and. f 

right knowledge (PcaraSna) do not app y 

operate in relation to it.^ But the question arises . I d no 

tLtinthe course of spiritual 

o. to ■■'“f Xw r « "S. if 

Ulitoto I. 10 •• 1 

ought to he grasped . (Atma _ 

mantavyo nididhy-asitavyah Va Up • 
thereplythatAbhinavagupta giv a ^ 

^°"‘'^rnrt;a1^lS « (Brrta,. But 

but somethi g j^ea 

r .1 the reason for this is that what is pictured up 
does . And th d identical with , that from which 
as w rings. And it is pointed out that such 

the objective i g oracticai life. For instance, the 

an ""^ises in consequence of the contact of 

rse wirrn -ternal object, though essentially mentd yet 
L conceived to be identical with eKternal object in the 

perceptual judgement (DrSyavikalpyaik.karanyayena). 

The above view may be elaborated ns follows 

rust as knowledge is of two types (i) indeterminate 

toU to .. to 

two types of meaning clear;- 

A word stands for either what is directly perceived 
notion which is derived from the observed 
r ts g "whitj” (Suklnh) or "quality” (Gunah). The 
meaning that we get from ■■white" is immediate, because 


1. I.P.V.V.. Vol. 1, 05-6. 
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ItmAy be pointed out here that aesthetic e.^nen«. 

according to Indian fflstheticians, in most cases, IS du 

subjective realisation of a basic emotion, ° ‘ = 

emigeuce from the subconscious to the conscious level, m 

consequence of identmcation with the focus of the sitj i , 

presented in the midst of bewitching situation with the mimeho 
changes and transient emotion. And because the mere use o 
a wo“rd for the basic emotion cannot bring about its emergence, ' 
therefore, it is admitted that it is made to emerge or brought 
to light iVyajyate or Prakasyate) by the situation etc. They 
distinguish esthetic experience from such pleasant experiences 
as are got Irom hearing the news of the birth of a son*- to 
oneself. They also differentiate between the intellectua 

\ understanding of the nature of an emotion and its subjectn^e 

\\ realisation in consequence of contemplation on poetic or 
■ dramatic presentation. They hold, like Hegel, that ® 

' content of poetic work is spirit in its universality as affecte ^ 
by a basic emotion, free from all elements of individuality » 
but they assert that logically it does not admit of presentation 
in conventional terms and that it is only suggested throug^ 
beautiful presentation of the situation etc. which looks beauti 
ful because of the sesthetic susceptibility in the reader, or 
spectator.* 

PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO SUGGESTION. 

And in thelsvara Pralyabhiina Vivrti VimarsinT it ^ 
psychologically explained why the word for restbetic c 
figuration such as ferhgara does not present resthetic confign 
ration in such a way as to give rise to sesthetic experience. 
To enable the reader to grasp the psychological explanatio 
fully we present it below in the necessary context. 

The basic view of Kashmir Saivaism is that the big 
principle, the Mahesvara, the Absolute, is not and cannot ^ 


•1. Db. 


•2. Dh.L., 61*2. 
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nnd (ii) the definition of Stfigararnsa ns that which arises from 
the basic emotion of love (Rntisthayibhavnprabhavali). But 
even the consciousness of these two definitions in itself is not 
sufficient to give rise to a clear consciousness of the meaning 
such as may enable the hearer to have the resthetic 
experience ; because a clear consciousness of the meaning 
of a definition depends upon the picturing up of a clear 
illustration of it, such as is empirically known. But the 
illustration of the definition of Rasa does not belong to the 
empirical level. Therefore, the word standing for Rasa, 
though used in a poetic or dramatic composition, does not 
give rise to such a clear meaning as may lead to resthetic 
experience. For, though it strives to give rise to the meaning, 
mediated by a clear picture of the illustration, on which 
depends the clear grasp of the definition, presupposed for 
getting at the required meaning, yet being unable to produce 
a definite picture, illustrative of the definition, which is the 
only means of aesthetic experience, fails to serve the required 
purpose. Hence it is admitted that the words like "Spngara" 
have no conventional power to give rise to such meaning 
as may lead to aesthetic experience.* Hence the principal 
content of art, the spirit in its universality ns affected by 
a universal emotion, is admitted to be unpresentable in 
conventional terms and presentable through suggestion only. 

emotion in iESTHETIC EXPERIENCE FROM 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 

^stheticians in both the East and the West have recog- j ^ 
nised emotion .to be an essential element in the resthetic t 
experience, aroused by poetry or drama. In India it is the 
theory of Rasa, as the basic emotion, harmoniously united 
with the transient emotions, the mimetic changes and the 
situation, as incorporated in his famous definition of Rasa, 


•1. I. r. V. V., Vol. I.- 67. 

70 
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the meaning arises in the mind of the hearer on hearing the 
word immediately without the mediation of any other picture, 
aroused in the mind, for the simple reason that the meaning 
of the word is fixed by common use in the practical life and 
refers to what is directly perceptible. But the meaning 
that arises in the mind of the hearer, when he hears the 
word “quality”, does not arise immediately. On the contrary 
its rise is mediated by the rise of the images of “white etc. 
on which the generalised concept of “quality” is based. 
Accordingly the mediate is accepted to be that to which the 
mind necessarily comes through the consciousness of the 
perceptible phenomena, on which the concept is based, (Yo 
hi paramarso yat parUmarlantaram niyamena madhye 
sopanihrtya paramarsaniyasamarohapena krtakrtyatameti sa 
tena vyavahita ucyute. I.P.V.V,, Vol. I, 56.). 

Thus, the convention is represented to be of two types 
(i) based on the practical life and (H) depending upon the 
agreement of a group of persons, which may be large or 
small.' (Par-jadopi saukocnsnnkocadinS bhedfih. I.P.V.V., 
Vol. I, 57.), 

In this context Abbinavagupla propounds the view that 
the words such as “Srngara” which are highly technical, 
do not give rise to a clear meaning either immediately or 
e\'en mediately. The reason, on which this view is based, 
may be stated as follows : — 

The word “Sr^igura”, in order that it may give rise to 
0 defmitc meaning such ns may be responsible for the 
experience of n particular type of *5ri'ignra. presupposes the 
consciousness of two definitions (i) the definition of Rosa in 
general ns embodied in the famous definition, given by 

Bhnrata (Vibh5v5nubbrtvavyabhic5risnrhvogadrasani? pattih) 
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Among ihe British thinkers we find (hat Locke,- Addison, 
Hume and Burke recognise emotive element in assthetic 
experience. Locke holds that figurative and other artificial 
applications of words, employed by a poet, indirectly arouse 
wrong ideas and move passions (P. 232). According to 
Addison, the more a work of art is capable of stirring 
emotions the more pleasant it is (P. 242). Hume approa- 
ches the problem of aesthetics from the points of view of 
(i) utilitarian rationalist and (ii) emotionalist. And from 
the Utter point of viewvfae holds that the sesthetic experience 
consists in agreeable passion, which is aroused by a well- 
composed poem or drama (P. 258). Burke also holds that 
poetry and drama present emotions (P. 271) and that resthhtic 
experience is an immediate emotive experience (P. 264). 

Among the important German thinkers Baufngorton, 
Leibniz and Hegel recognise emotive element in ss'thetic \ 
experience. For, according to Hegel the word *ffisthetic*, | 
adopted by Baumgarten, meant “The science 6f senses and 1 
emotion”. For, during the period of Wolffian philosophy, ^ 
works of art in Germany were stndied with reference to 
feelings of pleasure, admiration, fear, pity etc., which they 
aroused in the connoisseur (P. 395>. Leibniz holds that 
there are various levels in testhetic experience, the lower of 
which leads to the higher ; that we have sensory, emotive, 
intellectual and spiritual experiences In succession from 
a good piece of art. Poetry, according to him, has unbe* 
lievable power to move (P. 284). According to Hegel, 
emotion, its physiognomical expression and the situation are 
the important aspects of dramatic art. And he holds that 
tragedy excites fear, which refers to the might of the 
ethical power, and sympathy, which is an accordant feeling 
with the claim of ethical poa’cr, exercising itself on one who 
opposes it and, therefore, antagonises it (P. 447-49). 
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fhat has been folloived by all the subsequent s^eticians. 
They have recognised the basic or persistent emotion, t e 
Sthayin, to be the central fact in esthetic experience, a 
fhe West also the theory of ffisthetics has been discusse 
generally in reference to the emotions, which the works o t e 
poetic or the dramatic art arouse. 

Plato's condemnation of the dramatic art in particular 
j \ is based upon the recognition of the fact that drama presents 
^ and arouses emotion (Ch. 11). Aristotle admits that tragedy 
presents what arouses pity and fear and effects purification 
from such like passions. In early Christian era also emotion 
%vas recognised to be the essential element of esthetic expe- 
rience. St. Augustine, for instance, maintains that the 
aim of poetry is to melt and to arouse (P. 166). During the 
renaissance emotion retained its prominent position in t e 
works of poetic art. For, the reply of the thinkers of pit® 
period to the question “What is the principle, of unity in a 
work of poetic art ?” is that the .emotion, that is 
primarily intended to be aroused in the spectator, 
serves as the unifying principle of the various parts of the 
whole (P. 170). 


Coming to the modern period of thp Western Philosophy, 
we find at its commencement that a person like Descartes 
admits the emotive element in aesthetic experience. For* he 
holds that theatrical or poetic presentation of strange ad\e 
ntures excites the imagination to build up a complete mental 
picture of the ariistically presented. Consequently all sorts 
of passions and emotiops ore aroused in us, according 
the diversity of objects, and we get intellectual joy*^* 
the understanding is able to grasp the whole imaginative 
picture with oil its implications and, therefore, is realised 
by the soul as its good possession (PP. 21344). 
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" !bsciT How'cL the touch of terror, when not very cbse. 
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difference of views on the aesthetic 

EXPERIENCE OF FEAR. 

Emotive element has been generally recognised in 
resthetic experience by eminent thinkers of nil ages in 
East and the West. But emotions are of two types, 
and painful. The problem, therefore, arises: “Is I ° 
Eesthetic experience from the artistic presentation o t 
terrible, which arouses fear, an unpleasant experience ? ^ ^ 

it is not so is admitted by all. The question, therefore, arises . 
‘‘Why is it not so in spite of the fact that fear is a pain u 
emotion ?" 


LOCKE’S EXPLANATION AND ITS CRITICISM* 

Locke was probably the first to raise the problem “Ho\v 
can such emotions as fear and pity, which are unpleasant m 


practical life, become pleasant when aroused by a 


w’ork 0^ 


art ?” And his answer is that the unpleasant emotions 
become pleasant, when aroused by a work of art, because 
they are false, because they are aroused by the illusion that 
art creates, because the mind is so made that it likes to 
deceived in such a way (P. 232). But it is an unsatisfactory 
explanation. For, the question arises ; “Is the artistic 
presentation an illusion from the point of view of the 
spectator ?" “Does the spectator know the presented to b 
unreal?" If so, fear cannot arise in him. For, when 
know that the rope in darkness simply appears to be snak 
but is not actual snake, fear does not arise in us. l^ut if ^ 
does not know it to be unreal, if he takes it to be real, the 
' fear will arise, but it will be unpleasant. For, the fear cause 
by illusion in ordinary life is unpleasant. 

ADDISON’S EXPLANATION AND ITS CRITICISM 


Addison simply evades the real issue. After 


that not only those emotions, which are pleasant in practic 
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power and its expression, which arouses M in aniipals 
Ld is related to their instinct of physical self-preservation, 
r? tV. ethical power, which is self-defined in its own 
-vljich is eternal and inviolable and which 
fman s— against himself, when he turns his back 
Til The fear, therefore, which a tragedy arouses, is. 

to Hegel, of the latter type and refers to th, 
according _ g j Henceitisnotunplea- 

r:S‘bect:s"not related to the instinct of physical self- 

preservation, , 

Thus Hegel explains the pleasantness of fear from 
^ • ’ f „ vedv in terms of difference in the objective 

-r «• «.»» -‘J”- « ““I 

I might of do nir.T.b to be 

'' flTof'any External physical power, we. as 

^arSct - wish to be in f.r of the ethical power, 
because that alone improves us ethically. 
abhinavagupta's explanation. 

Abbinavagupta also seems to draw a disttoion between 
the pleasant and the unpleasant emotions. The msthebo 
experience of the pleasant emotion, that is presented in the 
1 ^ in a certain situation in a dramatic presentation, he 
1 ins in terms of identification with the focus of the 
^Marion The spectator views the situation through the 
] the hero and. therefore.- gets affected by the emohon 

ULtis arolwed by the situation. This has been cx^ained in 
rComparativeLthetics Vol. I (PP. 161-63). Bu fear 
nnnot be experienced in such a way, because tho hero of 
Indian drama, being an ideal person, is not and cannmbe 
afraid of anything that ordinarily arouses fear. Trobably 
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also A fact that the greater is the person who suffers and the 
less deserving' he is of the suffering, the greater is the dfelight 
that vve have from the sight. 

‘Hence, he asserts that it is evident that ‘‘terror 
IS a passion that delights us, when it does not touch iis very 
closely and that pity is a passion which is always accoihpa- 
^ nied with pleasure, because it arises from love and social 
I affection. 

Does he not contradict himself in saying “Terror is a 
passion that delights” after the assertion in the course of 
its definition “Terror arises from the consciousness of the 
possibility o f p ain and death and, therefore, operates in ^ 

1 fiianner so as to convert the possible pain into almost actual ? 
Of course, he adds a proviso, but he does not explain it. 

ilEGEL’S EXPLANATION. 

Hegel explains the pleasantness of such emotions as 
fear and sympathy, when aroused by presentation of lragedy» 
in terms of his own philosophy of right. He holds, HI'’® 
Aristotle, that tragedy excites and purifies fear and pity* 
But he asserts that the emotions, which a tragedy excites, 
ore not merely concordant or discordant feelings with any- 
body’s private experience and that tragic emotions are 
' j distinct from the ordinary in rrapect of their objective 
I reference. 

According to him, fear is possible in two ways : (i) 

maj be aroused when we are confronted with an object 
which is terrible but finite, (ii) It may also be excited by’ 
S the visualisation of that ethical power, which is at ih® 
basis of all social phenomena, the power, which manifests 
itself ns social institutions, like family, civil society and 
state. Human beings, who are distinct from animals chiefly 
by their rationality, have lo fear, not a terrible external 
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of;tIie spectator, who is free from all elements of individuality, 
affecting his heart so as to seem to be penetrating it and 
being visualised so ns to seem to be dancing as if it were 
before his eyes, is the Bhayannka Rasa.’ Thus, fear is not 
unpleasant, because it is completely universalised and is 
related to a subject, who is free from all elements of indivi- 
duality. 

A detailed treatment of the points of similarity of 
the sesthetic thoughts of the Western Eestheticinns with those 
of the Indian is the subject-matter of the Third Volume, 
“Indian and Western .Esthetics”. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


with such an idea in his mind be deBnitely states bow does 
fear arise from a dramatic presentation. To Explain it he 
takes the scene from Krdidiisa’s Abhijiiana Sakuntalam, in 
which a hermitage-deer appears, pursued by king Du?yanta 
in a chariot. It is running for life from the arrow of the 
king. It is in very great fear. As such it is represented to 
be responsible for the experience of the lesthetic emotion of 
terror “Bhayanaka Rasa” by the king and through him by 
the spectator, who has identified himself with the former. 


The point that seems to be fit for emphasising is that 
the experience of fear is presented to be due, not to the 
subjective realisation of fear, because of the effect of a 
terrible external object, but to the objective perception of 
the object, the deer in terror. For, the king is not in terror, 
because there is no terrible object that confronts him. On 
the contrary, he himself is the terrible object that has caused 
terror in the deer. 


Abhinavagupta in the Abhinavabharall (P. 280) explains 
the rise of BhaySnaka as follows, as has already been stated 
in the Comparative Esthetics Vol. I (P. 164-5) : — 

'The spectator hears the verse “GrTvabhatigabhirnmam” 
etc. The consciousness of the meaning of the verse as p 
whole arises in him. The inner visualisation of the whole 
takes place. The elemeats of time, place and so forth nr® 
inhibited, because of the element of contradiction. The 
time is the chief factor in the causal efficiency of th- 
individual. The inhibition of that having taken place, the 
inhibition of individual naturally follows. The consciousness 
at this stage may be spoken of as “terrified” (BhTtah). 
terrified presupposes the cause of terror. That in the present 
case being without objective reality (aparamarthika) 0®“ 
therefore, the terrified, being free from objective relation, is 
reduced to terror. This terror, appearing in the consciousness 
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aijT ’iwr i 

gym^mgift ^a^sv^yif^w; i 
and 

s^^nnf^ 513? naafqfiijnyft i 

§^3rai jicsa'nrsi^ wf ^gaura. ii (P. 302) 

Page 164. 

2. am mrnr gafe; feaapar a am ga: i 
aa fa aamaiar ma: ^aiaV amf^ ii 

3. g?5a^ ?aif aaaa^g fa;car^mm asai as^ina i 
sraf^aaaaf^imafm af^sjim afaaifmta^ ii 
‘aiam’ sTa.aaeafaaiagm agi i 

Page 176. 

faan^^?mE?fafa^ai ^ agj^a: u 
^IfnaliaVma^g ami: sBaini 


Pflge 224, 

1. faf^mfam aimRsucgaas i af??aa mma; an 
^prnaf smiaffeia) %mfa salaftfCTra^iopj ( a j ) afs -a^, 

w* i l<w i n i 

2. af^ msisPrmimamffefa i 
ai^ saaftaaf ama afeiCT^mRfa u 


tifvrfajnm ' 


Pogc 358. 


I daepfajj^ n 


Page 460. 

1. Same as the above. 
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stiwar^? MstaiPt i 

Page 11. 

1. , rt[g]f\ jjfifiiBtgq! i 

, tresl sTtft atpiiqiiiiiaratfig i 
BStt fg ^ SfUJi-tWdlH^ II 
2. a'sngt gisatgregd sRjff: nftlnirHti, I 
an^swnsrtim, gitlRonsi ii 
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^ala g ai-Mtn.'. u 

aa ^ aidi^^^aari 

5i(U?r?jn^ ^ra^t^nfq q>i'>MMgg ^ ebBrt i ^ 

I 

Page 28. 

1. \ 

Page 62. 
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aiE^ -n^rai " 

;ngi E;CT^Vt gn fo^ 

^?RI?IW ?T# 11 . , 

>51^ 

Page 516. 

^ S^qr: ftl^l^ =1 g«t ^ 

r. % rrr^ rOT=q-q siw qrai^awi ai^EEra II 

5E53q> n^ ai&m I 'iftE'JOT » 

fq«^ fe-nl4 q^"IT ^ 

,nq!?q ^ • ' 

qqnm^^ ILq^'ral 

^{afeqw 3^ S!^^ XLtk;^ no I ■ 

5^ fq ^OT,,; « 

amtnjqq 525 
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Page 485. 

Page 514. 

1. ■Hi'^HTinin! qia! gar qia gaaq ?i i 

qr^s qlfqpn aigHa Rjj'sin. ii 

2. Same as the above. 

3. 5^ ^ TOtsq qrarfva a mg"n^ a gtete: i 

3 ai'infiiqa qmi aai^ wra^q: ii 

i. atta^ qjgi qqqiRi 

6. at atatn 3 ^ fg aarfa gnnapi 1 

aaifi’^ ^ (wa^n ^aadaasal^hJat aS sa n 

6. atStSrtlqsftfa; qJifii. 1 

qaaii^ a TO!^.fatha q aai Iii..;{d'.- 3t!pa> qfi ata ii 

7. qaia gj^g 1 

i^ agfia gni m at svgl wjga aggfta: U 

8. I^qt sn sag^^- g, gjlargg.- i 

Rt& gcgng qSg5ttagtt5atgg;aa: gataat aa^a: ii 

3. ^ tt ggi wriga i 

giggggi ®agggapai siia^ gtat: ll 

10. Same ns No. 8 above. 

11 - qjs^ fgg^ aife gvg^jgitlg gjlftrfVg ^ I 

qgi tt at^ aiggifa gftfggi^g gqa gqfgi qaa II , 

Page 515. 

1. Same ns No. 5 on page 514. 

2, aqggrag qtaglga ai sggt & agai ftfaS staa. I 
® aa?i=ga ^^giggtgl OT gtajt ii 
qq ^g ganial a eti at fajEPrfg jRai ataaia: i 
gig ^ ggsat ?a S^gag gfefti ^loig^a ll 
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1 - 
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Page 532. 

’a 

<13^^ ^ans3 asi ' 

Page 533. 

«!ame as No. 2 on Page 532. 

!5OTn '3g:'TO?aT^w 

3ct?5 ’am? aa 5a^?a5a 
snsa agi: ga: i 

Page 53'!. ^ 

gr. sna^isma^arcar 

ara^ ' 

- 
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Page 517. 

aiftra\ jm >n Jreaeiii^ ¥t >' 

Page 519. 

] . =55513 5S35W^1=S33 5^3: 55 ^ 3 5353=5. 1 

5?i5W55wnag5: ganif^ei Miw-rif^ha u 
2. Same as No. 5 on page 514. 

Page 522. 

1. ?feaiiVa55ii55l^!re5555Ic^^q5UiJl\5!lpSn. | 

2. Wl 5R5 1 

3. K^Vi 51 I 

4. >.iteR55i5§ra5nn<in5im?3ag%.5 353isf5fta3ti ^ 

f555'5ISt'!5d; 5^: ^EW! I 

6. ft F5iem3?5ia^i 555 qftmi 5355 1 

5 ^ ^ ftffFRRl S35ft!raT: II 

Page 523. 

2. api g ^aK>n, 

9T*11W: I 

3. \ 

^F^iMn<v+.U? iTOT^lfvJ II 

Page 524. 

1. {^ ’l) s^^njHT: 1 

Page 525. 

1. I mn;rn2^^!3 i : — 

FPT^ m qrai^ 5n i 

T^ngrrn susiHciiw* n 
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Page 531. 

"■ r. ^ 23," ,5^ %.V, ,,s ='«!>'*■ 

Page 532. 

^5ns5 ggi ' 

Page 533. 

Same as ^ j4^^^gTOl»ie-Tig. I 

3. gg:'?f05^giw 

6. =wg 

aiTO 'ggi: gg! ' 

Page 531- ^ 

, m: JIW!ilW'-.tWl{,gi 
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3. an^icnai i 

aRag y^W'^ntlatagirens ii 

Page S44. 

1. ?a giERsI an? aa'nufaataa: i 

fa? mrpjaa^ n'ma qfn^Hfein n 

Page 545. 

1. ai5^qfei5'n5aia^g|fatpi3t JiErni. i 

acqgfiia ii 

Page 548. 

1. a44aa\ ^ a^skag fa’^aRURi »i5ai =RftTOt l 
st^awpTOteaafe aftfs^ra nfann^aR ii 
and 

a'ohjfRaja^a g aaraqin. i 
a anaqiafsrowsfe al^ ^aicniama'ai ii 

Page 549. 

1. attaraftS ftfaaTna'aa nwa at i 
ftaa;' atafenjawan m aa^^a. ii 

Page 550. 

1. 3WI?dW«iia? 5ai5!^^: | 

aifllnaa anrEaaj^I»ila<,va^ H 

2. aiar^nRai Fraia^Jaaar^^; i 
' wnwtam Sat fwa^aft^ it 

3. RiK ftaai^SsaiR i 
•ntaa aiaia! ttaa'S aaPR'-afaS^fa u 

Page 551, 

1. Wyi.iUrdHl(^'U,\.45imdt|f^^. I 

®TqRntr(;<.iWcii;ji?n;Tf^Bi?jtrn: u 
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Page 557. 

Tpnn^ I *t<*^ - arnFiroT 

, «,^.^.W*««-r.s»» 

I ^maa.1 

Page 558. 

e’jni^fess’': 8^55^ I P_^ 

Page 559. ^ 

- %- I ^ ^:‘W7nTR 

1. 91.: ,,P, g ^ip,^,. 

^TW95« 35 . 5 "^^ \ 2 5W3c 9 9 gPi 

9T9 11^ 9519T1.1 ^ t "_ nraiPiw^n.? 

.rf :q WII fa^iisan csrai 1 

fea ^9.1^9.91 ^r^nr.n^ft- 

9T «9^ n IJIgn . 
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fti^n s'nnra:, fEf5|qlH!a fs 'ni, 

-r-- .’-Qsn'us: 'n 

'• ■ is qwraT !i5qiw5i?g? tr-^ mniVs?'! q^imi^'iaw- 
la^wawla, ^ i ' ’’ 

Page 560. 

qiqr: wf?a i q^i!a,.gs: oj 

.. qf^ qra:.qq=i feqt, goh .«b ?1a 

qis^paaif^ I aqrft qq^sft aiRt^tC^tgif^qr 

Page 501. 

q. 

.n . 'S^Joi^^gif sq^?q •,. ' 

5la 

‘qqqs^ aq aft |i 

Sift 

^ ‘Hrq^^q l» _ ^ 

^ 5 ft srlft^qa^eftn^^fftrl^ qq^q^& ‘ftasaig^q’ ??qTft 

aiBFUagJlg, 'qftaqiftwiqqaq’ ftqlqSSJ'l^ I 

BTOi ^sasqsq qsqa^aqftft s\[qsftn?S”n^'" ®®"'” 
qiqqm sj^qsft^ qqqqq qiqqaTaftf^ ^qi^soi^fij’aqsqq 
, , aqjiqs^q qjisqtg ,»J5(tnft5I5>t ftqSiaIsft .STSiqia^^ 

, qsTBBsqqftaiftq.qaSfttftanrqasrq.ftqa fiftsiqB 
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,- BsiBTOqiiaqrqiqq .g . ft5,^q&qisnsqreqRi®arqartft>'q- 
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ibhasa, 503. 
ibbasavada, 115, 503. 

ibbidbanakosaccbandojhanam, 

(Kala) 529. 

Ibbijnana Sakuntalara, Idb. 
568. 

ilbhinava, 114, 380, 381, 382, 
413. 

Abhinava Bharati, 7, 360, 568. 
Abbinavagupta, 7, 11> 

146,147,261. 277. 292. 

357, 358, 359, 360, 372, 
431, 485. 536, 547, 556, 

557, 559, 560, 567, 568. 
Absolute, 2, 117, 131, Ijl, 

358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 
364, 366, 371, 372, 373. 
376, 393, 394, 396, 415, 
416, 425, 459, '*62,486, 
491, 503, 536, 555. 554, 

558. 

Achilles, 430. _ 

Acting, 55, 443, 521, 522, 
art of, 88. 

Action, 49, 51, 52, 53 , 57, 58, 
59, 60, 80. 91, 95, 96. 97, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 107, no, 154, 173, 
175, 190, 191, 197, 210, 
254, 358, 429, 434, 435, 
439, 440, 441, 445, 446, 
475 ; complete, 53, 99, 
431 ; compulsory, 5 8 , 
ilrnmatic, 108, 254, 256, 
362, 434, 435, 439, 440, 
i 443 ; free, 155 ; imitation 
of, 91, 542: involuntnr>;, 
58 ! length of, 96 ; magni- 
tude of, 96 ; not-volontary. 


77, 97; perfect, 40. 42, 46, 

48, 52, 53, 57; redex, 181, 
sinful. 48 ; 

stages of, 96, 97, ’ 

tragic, 52, 53, 96. 106, 

437. 446; tragic nature 
of, 97 ; virtuous. 38, ay, 
48, 52; voluntary, 3/, 
473, 474. 

Action-drama, 525. 

Activity, cognitive 386 

creative, 41. ne.^ 15.^^ 

IdsTprnCtical- 510 _; 

358, 444, 318, 519. 
Actuality, 81, 5'*- 

Adambaraghsta, 519.^^ 234. 

^".’266. 287. 314. 563. 
564. 

Adeimantiis, 71 - 

292. 537. 

..^Siic". 395. (Croce), 492. 

'^"l.‘'i-‘‘'’296 SOs f'octivity. 
^=??r4§b 509; 510; con- 
figuration, 329, 557, 558 ; 

consciousness. 167 : con- 

,emplntion,153,417,492 

exper ence, 3, 27, 8., 113, 
Th 115. 116, US. 126, 
130 132, 136, 147. 148, 
158’, 160, 161, 162, 163, 


165, 167, 172, 176, 177, 
190,208,213, 216, 217, 
220, 221, 227, 232, 233, 
244,250,257, 258, 259, 
260, 264, 277, 283, 284, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 292, 
293, 294, 305, 306, 

314,315,316, 320, 337, 
352, 357, 359, 463, 465, 
468, 478, 479, 480, 483, 
485, 506, 507, 509, 535, 
536, 537, 547, 557, 558, 
561,562,563, 564, 567; 
fact, 40, 235, 505, 506, 
507 ; feeling, 511 ; idea, 
314, 326; imagination, 
324 ; intuition, 507 ; joy, 
213 •.judgement, 333, 341 *; 
object, 212, 413, 537; 
pleasure, 174, 507, 509 • 
problem, U3, 314; quan' 
tUy, 33 i ; semblance, 156 ; 
senses, 24, 27, 28, 135 
158, 165, 167, 223, 249* 
438, 507 ; suscepiibilUy, 
151 ; symbol, 160 ; theory. 
29, 40, 90, 185, 190, 207 
216. 250, 277. 283, 304. 
‘ISl ; value, l30, I3l 
147. ’ 

/Esthetica (Baumgarten), 1. 
/Esihelician, 40, 562; em- 
piristic. 257. 


Esthetics, 1, 7, 10, 11 lo 
18, 26, 27, 61, 89, *112* 
115, 130, 133, 151. 248* 
260 287.291. 314’. fl^ 
317, 318, 320, 321, 329 
348, 360, 395, 485, 487l 
490, 496 ; British, 233; 
comparative, U, 176.456- 
empirical, 257, 539;empi- 
risiic, 234 ; historians of, 2; 


Indian, 1, 27, 277, 466, 
537 ; intellectual, 167;inte- 
llectualistic, 212 ; mystic 
school of, 286; problem of, 
176, 260, 286, 292, 353, 
395, 563 ; theory of, 2, 3, 
12, 177, 286, 396, 466, 
492, 562 ; transcendental, 
294 ; voluntaristic, 468 ; 
Western, 259, 286, 539. 
Agamemnon (/Eschylus) 104, 
106, 109. 

Agastya, 539. 

Agni, 4. 

Agnyedha, 519. 

Aim, of art, 168, 408 ; of 
artistic production, 403, 
513 ; of poetry, 166, 173. 
Ajax (Sophocles^ 438. 
Ajinasandba, 519. 
Aknrajiiannm, (KclS) 527. 
Akar5akri<Ja, (Kala) 529. 
Akin, 113, 114, 115, Hji 
118,132,133,134, 136, 
139, 155. 

Ak?arQmu5tikakathanam, 

tKala) 528. 
Alahkarasastra, 550. 

Alaukika, 359, 413. 
Alayavijfiana, 378. 

Alcibiades, 75, 89. 

Alekhyam, (Kola) 525. 
Alexander, 541. 

Allegory, 10, 

Ambition, 267. 

Amsumadbhedo, (Soivagama) 
539. , 

Analogy, 38, 116, 132 ot 
magnet and iron rings, 79. 
Ananda Vardhana, 11, f64, 
215, 261, 286, 293, 546, 
548, 555, 556, 557. 
AnS^a, 525. 



Anger, 22. 53, 54. 202. 203, 

■ 205. 

Aniruddha, 544, 545. 

Afijanakarl, 513. 

Aiikasya, 543. 

Ankavatara, 543. 

Antara-kala, 533. 

Anthropomorphism, 422. 
Antithesis, 362. 367. 368. 384 

406. 408, 432.467.474, 
476. 489, 490, 491. 
Anubhava, 9, 176, 532, 5 
Anukrti, 7. 

Anuttara, 130, 361* 

Anuvaka, 532. 

Apas, 4. ^ ^ 

Apollo, 68, 69 ; prophetess of. 

Appearance, 143, 237. 298, 
299, 311.313, 324, 384. 
Apperception, synthesis o , 
301, 302 ; transcendental, 
307. 313, 468 ; trans^n- 
dental unity of, » 

311 ; unity of, 300, 308, 
309.313, 317. 

Appetite, 16, 18, 35, , ’ 

287 ; irrational, 18 ; lower, 

A priori, 292. 303, 304, 305, 
311,316,317. 318, 321, 
322, 323, 325, 327, 3o6, 
343, 470. 494 ; concept, 
307, 313; condition, 32U , 
form, 300 ; law. 325 ’ 
principle, 293, 294, > 

318, 320 ; rule, 294, 305. 
■Archetype, 128, 1 ’ p, ’ 

163, 177, 421, 477 , F 
tinic, 173; transcendent, 
12 . 

Architect, 540.^ ^^2, 

Arcbiicclure, 2« 3| » 


417. 418, 4ii./» 

5x1. 521, 522, 535, 540 ; 

Indian. 540; Roman, 540 , 

science of, 541; .style of. 
539 ( i Drnvida n Nagara 
iii Vesara ). 

Argos, 104. 

Aristophanes, 29. 

Aristotle, 7- 12. re, - > > ^ 

27. 29, 30,31, 32, 33, 35, 
35 37, 38, 39.41.44,45, 
48, 49. 50.52,53, 34.56. 
57 59,60,61,64,69,71, 

73* 87 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
94 : 95 : 96 : 97, 99 102. 
103, 109. 110. m, 113. 
lift 121 146, 156, 

I73 175, 267. 284, 362, 
437’ 446, 450, 542, 543, 

547,548,554, 562, 566; 
genius of, 88. 

^ 25, 26, 28, 38. 44, 

fe 68 82 84. 89, 90, 
155 l56^58. 159, 165, 

166 : 16 ^ 71 . 207 2 „. 

254 266, 272, 273. 2//, 

'36^373, 
393 394 596’. 397, 398, 
40 .’m ^04. 408. 12. 
.1; 422. 4r4, 

Lsilal^ •’i.®'/l,44^^o£ 

535 ; of acting, 444 or 
nctor. 66 ; rcstlrelical. 351. 
352; atcbilccturnl. 40, 
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bardic, 529 ; basic, 530, 
','531, 532, "533, 534; 

- beautiful, 356; Buddhistic, 
6,' 552 ; classical, 418, 

, 420,421,422, 423,425 ; 
classification of, 533, 535; 
dependent, 533, 534 ; 

division of, 415,416, 534 ; 
dramatic, 3, 7, 292, 357, 
432, 443, 518, 534, 541, 

' 554, 562, 563 ; of 

' dressing, 529 ; elegant, 

' 263 ; emotive aspect of. 3 ; 

' end of, 3, 9, 20, 26, 113, 

’■ 283, 401, 405, 406, 407, 

’■ 537; external, 417 ; fine, 

' 2, 3, 4, 293, 352, 333, 

■ 354, 355, 396, 398, 405, 

" '*03, 416, 446, 521, 535, 
536, 539 ; form of, 395, 
399, 423 : function of, 
408, _ 409; of garland 
making, 314; of gentle 
demeanour, 529 ; goal of, 
407 ; Greek, 87, 423 
Hindu, 552; Homeric 
lU ; imitative, n 24 
25, 109, 110, ’sig 

mdependent, 534 ; Indian 
^ Jol ; _ industrial, 535 
taatenal, 513 ; mechanical 
355, 535 
naturalistic ideal of, 549 

416"^5i5^^°S objective 
® •, (fOagogic viev 
ol, -7 ; philosophy of, 1 
pictorial 40; pUce ’ of 
098 , plastic, 5, 6, 7. 40 
poetic, 40 
534’-^ I^noipa 

534 , problem of, 536 
■ prophetic, 109; ofpullin 
in tug of war, 529; purpose 


of, 403, 405 ; representa- 
tive, 44 ; romantic, 419, 

420, 425 ; romantic type 
of, 422 ; sajiva, 530 ; 
sculptural, 6, 40, 5*15; 
soul of, 356 ; soul of 
work of, 293, 357, 415 ; 
source of, 478 ; subjective, i 

416,534, 535; subordinate, : 

534 ; svatantra, 534, 535 ; 
symbolic, 115, 420, 421, 

425 ; technique of, 1 » 
theory of, 11, 17, 20, 25, 

29, 283, 294, 373, 

395, (empiristic, 283 ; 
hedonistic, 3 ; moralistic, 

3 ; mystic, 283; pedagogic, 

3, 29, 88, 283 ; rigoristic, 
i;) tragic, 113; upayogini, 
534, 535 ; useful, 2, 533, 

534 ; of war, 529 ; work 
of, 20, 38, 85, 159, 163, 

164. 168, 172, 212, 260, 
263, 264, 270, 2B5, 292, 
329. 393, 405, ‘158, 460, 
463, 495, 499, 507, 508, 

509, 511, 512, 514, 536, 
537, 538, 551, 563, 564; 
world of, 399, 

Art-critic, 4 1 3. 

Art-experience, 357, 399, 464, 
492. 

Art-spirit, 409. 

Arterial vein, 194, 195. 

Artha, 522, 523 524. 

Arthusastra, 522. 

Artist, 21, 82, 152. 155, l65, 
169, 170, 173, 190, 292, 
339, 318, 350, 353, 334. 
356, 400, 403, 409, 413, 
43S, 459, 465, 483, 485, 
496, 504, 507, 508, 509, . 

510, 514, 537, 551 : 
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imitative, 11, 154. 

Artistic, capacity, 460 ; cul- 
ture, 442 ; conception, 4 ; 
skill, 519. . 

Asariilaksyakrama Dhvani, 

215. 

Association, 253, 254, 38 , 
497 ; productive, 497. 
Associationist, 507. 

A^taka, 532. 

Astonishment, 269. 

Asvapa, 519. 

Atheism, 245. 

Athenians, 75. 

Athens, 63. 

Auddslaki, (Svetaketu ) 544. 
Aupanisadika, 523. 

Avapa, 531. 

Aversion, 202. 

Ayodhya, 545. 

Babhravya (Pailcala), 523, 
532. 

Babhru,’ 523, 530, 533. 
Bacchants, 66, 74. 

Bacchic, excitement, ov . 

madness, 74 ; nymphs, »“>• 
Bacchus, 67, 88, 172. 

Bacon, 175, 224, 225. 
Balakakridanakani ( Kata ), 

529. 

Bamboo-dancer, 519. 

Bana (Asura king), 544. 
Banerji, R. D. , 520. 
Banishment, 98, lOl. 
Bauildha, nihilistic, 360. 

BnudhayanaSrantnsatra, 5 . 

Huumgarten, 1,286, 287,288, 

289, 314, 315, 316, 393, 
556, 563. 

Beautiful, 2, 17, 82, 83, 84, 
96, 115, 126, 133.134. 
, 138, 139, 140, 148, 15U, 


157, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
166, 249, 255, 257, 265, 
269, 283, 284, 314, 315, 
325, 330, 331, 332, 336, 
337, 339, 342, 345, 346, 
348, 349, 350, 352, 353, 
401, 417, 483 ; first, 131, 
132 ; idea of the, 536 ; 
philosophy of the, 287 ; 
science c£ the, 395. 

165 166, 167, 174, 225, 
227 231 : 233, 240. 249, 

254, 255, 256,237, 260, 

269 272, 277, 284, 291, 
334’ 336, 393, 401, 488 ; 
Im , 77 : architectu- 
ral, 270 ; artistic, 158, 
172 ; dependent, 320; di- 
vine, 83; earthly, ^9 . 

essence of, 157; experience 

of, 258; free, 320; imper- 
fect, 135, 139; ^rfect, 
138, 139; physical, 136, 
155; relative, 10, 014, 

4R0 490. 493. 

. • 2 Q7 99 100,542. 

Beginning, 97. ^32, 

®^T33 ^’10: 152. 178, 297, 
360: 365: 366. 367. 368 
370, 372, 376, 377, 
fez’. ^86: 489, 490, 493 : 
rnner. 476. 477; og.cal 

364 ; >0^“' 

365 ; mytbjcol, 3U, iz/ , 
primordial. 364; pure. 
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383 ; superhuman, 481; 
universal, 142. 

Berkeley, 244,245, 247,248, 
249. 250,251, 252, 254, 
256, 467; idealism of, 299. 
Bhagavatam, 524. 

Bhamaha, 113. 

Bharata, 3. 7. 9, 28, 40, 96, 
113, 164, 176, 292, 293, 
534, 541, 543, 545, 548, 
549, 554, 560. 

Bharhat, 6. 

Bhartrhari, 503. 
Bharyadhikarika, 523. 

Bhasa, 545. 

Bha^ta Lollata, 7, 11, 547. 
Bhalta NSyaka, U4,292, 359, 
534, 536. 

Bhatta Tautn,485, 536. 
BhaySnakarasa, 568, 569. 
Bhoja, 534, 539. 
lihosapayojanam (Kals), 526. 
Bible, 168, 174. 

BiV)TnavSda, 519. 

Bodhi tree, 6. 

Boileau, 221, 549. 

Bosanquet, 52, 287, 556. 
Brahma, 28, 523. 

Brahman, 119, 360,534, 536. 
Brahmananda, 114, 
Brahmanandasahodarah, 114. 
Bravery, 202. 

Brhaddevata, 518. 

Bfhaspali, 522, 523. 

Buckley, 40, 51, 52. 

Buddha, 6, 541, 552. 
Buddha-gaya, 6. 

Buddhist, 360. 

Bugle, 519. 

Burke, 259, 262, 263, 264 
270,271,275, 287, 315, 
348, 349, 555, 563, 565. 
Butcher, 51. 


318, 


Cacser, 540. 

Candrn, 513. 

Camkacarya, 519. 

CSrSyona, 523, 524. 

Carmamna, 514, 519. 

Carpenter, 519. 

Carpentry, 514. 

Carya, 521. 

Cassandra, 109. 

Castelvetro, 173. 

Calaslroplie, 542. 

Categorical imperative, 

Category, 91, 116, 118, 125, 
293, 307, 322, 324, 365, 
365, 367, 369, 377, 382, 
451, 467 ; dependent, 467: 
of distinction, 487 ; logicnl, 
364 ; of opposition, 487 ; 
pure, 325 ; of thought. 
305, 306 ; of understand- 
ing, 305, 307, 320. 

Catuh$a5thi, 532. 

Causility, 317. 318, 335. 
352, 465, 467, 471, ‘>75, 
478. 

Causation, 253, 255. 

Cause, 37, 177. 191, 363, 
369, 370, 542 ; actual, 
34; co-operative, 15 ; 
ternal, 58 ; final, 334, 
335. 

Certainty, 381 ; sensible, 491, 


Chalitakayogah (Kala) 529. 

Character, 52, 84, 103, 435, 
437, 440, 444, 448, 476, 
548 ; adbama, 
dramatic, 434 ; individual, 
84; madhyama, 548; 
uttama, 548. 

Choice, 97, 98, 99, 390. 

Chorus, 56, 66, 71, 104, 105, 


106, 107, 108, 110, 437, 

543 ; o£ Dionysiac festival, 

87. 

Chryses, 19. 

Citrakavya, 528. 

Citralekha, 544. 

Citrasakapupabhaksyavikara- 

kriya (Kala), 526. 

Citrayogah (Kala), 526. 

Civilisation, Hellenic, 3 , 

Indian, 6. 

Clarity, extensive, 289. 

Cleito, 2, 8, 9. 

Climax, 103. 

Close, 542. , , 

Cognition, 538; confused J, 
538 ; unclassifiable, 500 - 

Coherence, 252, 253. 

Coherency, 252. 

Collyrium, maker of, 51^- 

Comedy, 42, 43, 44 4o, 444 

Common sense, 33, 181, > 

183, 184, 186, 337. 

Commos, 108. 

Compactness, 1 1 2. 

Comparative .HJsthetics, > 

456, 485, 567, 568. 

Compassion, 447, 4^3. 

Complication, 99, lOO, > 

103, 542. 

Compulsion, 455. 

Concentration, 123, 124. 

Concept, 296, 303, 304, 311, 
313, 327, 342,471, 487, 
488, 493, 495, 498, 505 , 
deBnite, 293 ; 

487 ; empirical, 292, 300, 
309, 310, 322; of 
319; indefinable, 328, 
indefinite, 338 ; m o er 
minate, 338, 340 ; logical, 
328 ; metaphysical, ZO. 
opposite, 487, 488 , 


purpose, 334. 

Conception, 10, 40 ; Eleatic, 
490 ; of imitation, 40, 41 ; 
of love, 133 ; of the soul, 
68 , 69 ; of truth, 222. 

Conch, blower of, 519 
Concrete universal, 485, 400. 
Concretisation, 441, 544, 552. 
Confidant, 105. 

Confidence, 56. 

Conflict, 440, 445, 446 ; dra- 

Cor£.:1^^58, ^, 485, 
504, 507, 508, 509, 510. 

Consciousness, 9, 30, 43, 46 

118, 121, 362, 376, 377, 
379, 382, 450, 451, 459, 
466; abstract, 466; actual; 
462 ; of being, 132 ; ethi 
ral 25 ; human, 3Ub 
462 ; objective, 148, 302 ; 
sensual, 379 ; subjective. 
302 ; of thought, 149. 
Consequence, 102, 542. 
Constancy, 252, 253. 
Contemplnlion, 17. I®- 

77 84 , 115, 121, 146, 

151 , 152, 153, 161, 162, 
163 171. 284, 334, 342, 
Hi 394, 401, 461, 483, 
553 • msthetic, 153, 416, 
417 483, 484 ; aitistic, 
410. 556 : higher, 153, 
155 ; nature’s, 152; object 
of, 153 ; pure, 465, 480 , 
scientific, 412 ; strong, 

ContLd, 400 415 -ne. 420 

426, “<30, 441, , 

spiriluJil, 425. 

Contiguity, 255- 

Convention, 56U. 

Corinth. 59, 60, lOO, 102 ; 
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383 ; superhuman, 481; 

, universal, 142. 

Berkeley, 244, 245, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 254, 
256, 467; idealism of, 299. 
Bhagavatam, 524. 

Bhamaha, 113. 

Bharata, 3. 7, 9, 28, 40. 96, 
113, 164, 176, 292, 293, 
534, 541, 543, 545, 548, 
549, 554, 560. 

Bharhat, 6. 

Bhartrhari, 503. 
Bharyadhikatika, 523. 

Bhasa, 545. 

Bha^ta Lollata, 7, 11, 547. 
Bhat^ Nayaka,U4,292 359, 
534, 536. 

Bha^ Tauta,485, 536. 
Bhayanakarasa, 568, 569. 
Bboja, 534, 539. 
BhQsapayojanam (K&U), 526. 
Bible, 168, 174. 

BiV)inavada, 319. 

Bodbi tree, 6. 

Boileau, 221. 549. 

Bosanquet, 52, 287, 556. 
Brabma, 28, 523. 

Brahman, ll9, 360,534, 536. 
Brahmananda, U4. 
Brahmanandasabodarnh, 114. 
Bravery, 202. 

BrhaddevatS, 518. 

Brliaspali, 522, 523. 

Buckley, 40, 51, 52. 

Buddha, 6, 541, 552. 
Buddha-gaya, 6. 

Buddhist, 360. 

Bugle, 519. 

Burke, 259, 262, 263 264 
270,271,275, 287, 315. 
348, 349, 555, 563, 565. 
Butcher, 51. 


Cacser, 540. 

Cnndra, 513. 

Carakacarya, 519. 

CarSyona, 523, 524. 

Carmamna, 514, 519. 

Carpenter, 519. 

Carpentry, 514. 

Carya, 521. 

Cassandra, 109. 

Castelvetro, 173. 

Catastroplie, 542. 

Categorical imperative, 318, 
3 ^ 4 . ' 

Category, 91, 116, 118, 125, 
293, 307, 322, 324, 365, 
366. 367, 369, 377, 382, 
451, 467 ; dependent, 467; 
of distinction, 487 ; logical, 
364 ; of opposition, 4b7 » 
pure, 325; of thought, 
305, 3C6 ; of understand- 
ing. 305, 307, 320. 

Catuhjajlbi, 532. 

Causality, 317, 3lS, 33o, 
362, 465, 467, 471, 475, 
478. 


Causation, 253, 255. 

Cause, 37, l77, 191, 363, 
369, 370, 542 ; actual, 
34; co-operative, 15 ; ex- 
ternal, 58 ; final, 334, 
335. . 

Certainty, 381 ; sensible, 4yi, 


492. 

Chalitakayogah (Kala) 329. 
Character, 52, 84, 103, 435, 
437, 440, 444, 448, 476. 
548 ; adhama, 548 ; 
dramatic, 434 ; individual, 
81 ; madhyama, 548 ; 
uttama, 548. 

Choice. 97, 98, 99, 390. 
Chorus, 56, 66, 71, 104, 105, 
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Dhanujkara, 519. 

Dharanamatrika (Kala), 52o. 
Dharma, 522, 523, 524. 
Dharma^astra, 522. 

Dhatuvidya (Kala), 527. 

DhT, 519. 

Dhvani,113,293, 356; school, 
261, 572; theory of, 2bb, 
358. 

Dhvanyaloka, 546| 556. 
Dialectical, explanation, 363 ; 
method, 16, 366, 369, 

4S6 ; process, 450. 

Dialogue (Plato), 25, > 

hymns, 517. 

Dianoia, 52. 

Diction, 92, 93, 94, 103. 

Dillpa, 545. 

Dionysiac, cult, 80, 1 

val,66,71, 72,79, 87,88 

121 ; religion, 66 ; reve , 
88 ; rite, 123 ; ritual, 64, 
67, 88. 

Dionysius, 113, 555. 

Dionysus, 64, 66, 67, 69, , 

87, 88 ; Thracian, 6b, ok , 

(Descartes), 193, 207. 
Discovery, 96, 99, 10-, » 

542. 

Disdain, 204. 

Disentanglement, lOl, 19/. 
Disinterestedness, 259. 
Disposition, moral, 48. 

^ Distiller, 519. 

Divine, 34, 134, 359, 403, 
409, 418, 424, 436, 445 , 
force, 435 ; idea, lo* ’ 
light, 69, 282 : mind, 15- _ 
Divinity, 87, 397, 417 , 

supreme, 199. . 

Doctrine, 61 ; Kathartic, » 


88, 89 ; religious, 61. 

Dogmatism, 363. 

Dominion, 346. 

Drama, 3, 21, 22, 23> 27, 6 , 
108, 112, 210. 213,214, 
257. 271, 272, 275, 357, 
405, 425: 432, 433, 434, 
435, 436, 438, 439, 441, 
442, 443, 518, 536, 538, 
548,554,555, 556, 561, 
562; classical, 103 ; Groek, 
87, 103, 108, 110, 

437 5'12, 543; Indian, 

567 ; Sanskrit, 542 ; 
Shakespearian, 441; theory 
of, 431; tragic, 22. 

Dramatist, 22, 23, 79, 89. 93, 
112, 227, 292, 444. 

Dramaturgist, 27-112. ^71. 

Dramaturgy, 28, 96, 541. 

Draughtsman, 540. 

Drum, beater of, 5iy. 

Duality* 132, 

Dundubhi, 515. 

Durer, l72, 225. 

Durvacaknyogah (KokO* 3'='* 

Dyaus, ‘i. 

Dyer, female, 519. 

Dyutasraya ^^529 

DyDtavisesah (Kala), 529. 


Fcstasy.65.66, 68,70, 79.80, 

‘'“82."86. 87. 122 123,125 ; 

mystic, 122, 125, 12 . 
129, 132 ; mystical, 118 , 
poetic. 79 : religious, 67. 

Effect.91.l01,370;dramalic, 

Egot^3'l4, 383, 453, 470; 

‘'^-Ibslract. 379. 452; acting. 
39'’; identification ol, 
pure, 382: of self-cons- 
ciousness, 423. 



king of, 101 . 

Corybnntes, 73. 

Corybantian reveller, 75, 85, 
86, 89. 

Cosmology, 287. 

Courage, 18, 35, 55, 76, 191, 
202 . 

Creation, 10, 23, 117, 119, 
136. 

Creator, 8, 28, IM, 134, 
136, 275. 

Creon, 100. 

Crime, 454, 455, 456, 457. 
Critique of Judgement (Kant), 
259, 293, 294, 301, 305, 
306, 314, 318, 319, 323, 
326, 356. 

Critique of Practical Reason 
(Kant), 293, 317, 319, 
322, 472. 

Critique of Pure Reason 
(Kant), 228, 293, 294, 
295, 303, 304, 305, 307, 
316, 317, 321, 323. 

Crito, 69. 

Croce, 4, 485, 485, 489, 491 
492, 493, 494, 495,' 4%’ 
501, 502, 504, 505, 50?’ 
510, 536, 554, 

Cnlika, 543. 

Cult, Apollonian, 72; of Dicn- 
ysus, 61, 64, 65, 67, 68, 
69, 72: official, 63 ; 
Thracian, 87. 

Curiosity, 266, 

Cybele, 172, 

Dance, 67, 74, 443, 516 519 
521,522,525. 
Dance-drama, 525, 
Dance-festival, 65, 

Dancer, 44, 65. 

Dancing, 519. 


Darsanasastra, 522. 

Dasanavasanaftgarag5h (Kalii) 

525. 

' Dasaralha, 545. 

Dattaka, 523, 525. 

Deception, 168, 276 ; artistic, 
166 ; pleasant, 260, 547 ; 
poetic, 166. 

Deduction, l88. 

Deiiulividualisation, 26, 2':^2, 
458, 480. 

Delight. 23, 24, 43, 46, 200, 
266,276, 406 ; cesthetical, 
332. 

Delphi, 59, 60, 63, 67, 72 ; 
temple of, 66. 

Delphic temple, 69. 

Demeter, 63. 

Demetrius, 554. 

Demiurge, 13, 15, 30, 127. 

Desabhainjnanam (Kala), 528. 

Descartes, 171, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 175, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 193. 204, 207, 210, 
2tl, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 217, 221, 234, 252, 
272, 277, 278, 285, 286, 
549, 555, 562 ; Jesthetic 
theory of, 203. 

Desire, 18, 33, 35, 36, 48, 
49, 50,78, 141, 167, 186, 
198, 202, 206, 251, 384, 
4l0; faculty of, 331, 332; 
natural, 23 ; sensuous, 23, 
25. 

Destiny, 60. 

Determinacy, 380, 382, 384, 
387 ; gross. 382 ; subtle, 
382. 

Deuniversalisation, 376. 

Development, 103. 

Dhaoafijaya, 176, 549. 
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Evil, 36, 54, 55, 56, 77, 78, 
81,457, 488 ; destructive, 
54 ; origin of, 458. 

Evolution, 41, IIS, 116, 117. 

Existence, 15, 121, 149; 

earthly, 150; human, 124. 

Exode, 111, 437. 

Experience, 2, 3, 106, 113, 
115, 120, 124, 126, 131, 
133, 293, 448 ; common, 
14, 134; determinate, (em 
pirical) 314 ; emotive, 113, 
176, 260, 264, 284; em- 
pirical, 126, 128, 294, 

311, 314, 321; ethical, 
293; formless, 132; 

■ human, 117 ; intellectual, 
284 ; intuitive, 309 ; level 
of, 118; musical, 426; 
mystic. 113, 116, 118, 
119, 121, 124, 125, 132, 
133,136,534 ; object of, 
118; poetic, 425, 426. 
428 ; practical, 293 ; re- 
cognitive, 358, 462, 463, 
464 ; spiritual, 6, 120 ; 
theoretical, 293 ; from 
tragedy, 217 ; transcen- 
dental, 465, 478. 

Expression, 9, 15, 43, 94, 
133, 494, 496, 498, 

504, 505, 506.507, 509; 
conventional, 557 ; facial, 
444 ; physical, 9 ; phy- 
siognomical, 443 ; sympa- 
thetic, 23 ; technical, 40. 

Extension, 178, 278 ; material, 
419 ; sensible, 4 IS. 

Fable, 52, 92, 95, 96, 99, 
101, 103, 109, 207, 290, 
542 ; complex, 102. 

Faculty, 36, 37, 50, 123; 


appetitive, 50, 98, 331 ; 
artistic, 283 ; cognitive, 
318; critical, 39; image- 
making, 459 ; imaginative, 
98, 240 ; imitative, 5 ; of 
judgement, 319 ; of per- 
ception, 33 ; perceptual, 
145 ; rational, 147 ; reflec- 
tive, 459 ; volitional, 433. 

Fall, 103, 542. 

False, 164, 165, 386. 

Falsehood, 166, 173; artistic, 
164. 

Falsity, 389. 

Fancy, 232, 487, 488; pure, 
491 ; visionary, 459. 

Fear, 36. 40, 48. 53, 54, 55, 
60, 74, 86, 96, 149, 19], 
203, 204, 206, 260, 264. 
272, 292, 347, 395, 446, 

447, 450, 457. 555. 562, 
563, 564, 565 ; tragic, 
449, 457, 458. 

Feeling, 16, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
35, 40, 44, 56, 105, 248, 
249, 253, 265. 280, 287, 
289, 290, 292, 319, 350, 
373, 377, 401, 418, 419, 
425. 430, 450, 458, 498, 
505, 510, 551 ; accordant, 

448, 449 ; apparent, 511 ; 
judgement of, 344 ; of 
pain, 330; of pleasure, 
330; practical, 362, 390 ; 
real, 5 1 1 ; of reconciliation, 
449 ; sensuous, 48, 49. 

Fiction. 173, 275, 288; 

poetic, 165. 

Force. 112, 278, 373, 445, 
453,468,473, 474, 476; 
blind, 372. 

Form, 13, 14. 15, 25, 30, 31, 

32, 34, 41, 47, 53, 98, 
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Eleatic School, 360. 

Element, 46, 137 ; intellectual, 
258; intelligible, 119; 
mythical, 13; opposite, 119; 
subjective, 135 ; symbolic, 
8,21;of transcendentalism, 
303. 


Elephant driver, 519. 

Eleusis, 63. 

Emanation, 116, 117, 125, 
130, 132, 133 ; direct, 
127; process of, 137; 
theory of, 115, 281, 

Embroiderer,, 519. 

Embroidery, 516. 

Emotion, 26, 29, 33, 36, 37, 
42, 53, 54, 60, 67, 93, 
113, 121, 122, 149, 162, 
164, 170, 176, 177, 180 
182, 185, 190, 191, 192, 
198, 199. 201, 202, 203, 
204, 205,211, 212, 213, 
215, 217, 254, 260, 261. 
264, 271, 272, 274, 284. 
288, 290, 357, 358, 360. 
391, 399, 400, 401, 403, 
404, 419, 425, 426, 428, 
431, 435, 443, 446, 447 
450, 451, 462, 463, 492* 
551, 552, 553, 555, 56l! 
562, 564, 566 ; esthetic, 
568 ; basic (or persistent), 
286, 360, 554, 557, 558, 
561, 562; dependent, 204- 
exterior, 213, 214, 216- 
independent, 204 ; intwior 
214, 216, 217, 219 1 

mechanism of, 192 ; organ 
of, 191 ; physical and 
^ychological aspects of, 
290 ; pleasant, 567 pri- 
mary, 198 ; primitive, 198; 


religious, 64, 67, 76; 
signs of, 176 ; social, 257 ; 
theory of, 177, 190, 362; 
tragic, 53, 59, 443, 447, 
566 ; transient, 554, 557, 
558, 561 ; universal, 360, 
415, 440, 553, 561 ; un- 
pleasant, 564, 5&7. 
Emotionalist, 250, 563. 
Empiricism, 225, 233, 260. 
Empiricist, 175, 258,260, 284. 
End, 10, 48, 59, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 102, 103, 105, llO. 
270, 335, 435, 440, 449, 
508, 542 ; of artistic 
production, 400, 402 ; 

destined, 100 ; ethical, 18; 
hedonistic, 10. 

Energy, 128, 137; apprehen- 
sive, 127; creative, 136, 
137, 152 ; discursive, 52 J 
infinite, 117, 119; spiri- 
tual, 128. 

Ennead, 131, 132. 
Entanglement, 100, 102. 

Epic, 42, 44, 45, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 437, 438, 442. 
Episode, 108, 110. 

Epistemon, 207. 

Eros, 17. 

Error, 57, 59, 60, 101. 

Essay Towards a New 
Theory of Vision (Ber- 
keley), 245. 

Essence, 13, 34, 81, 368 ; of 
reality, 131. 

Esteem, 204. 

Ethics, 17, 37, (Aristotle) 57, 
76. 78, 97, 112, 133, 151, 
287, 317, 318, 487. 
Eudoxus, 207. 

Eumenides (.Escbylus), 438. 
Euripides, 66. 


V 
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Greeks. 19, 61. 6’. 65. 

67. 6S, 87. 103. 109, -129, 
5‘U. 

Gflie. 516. 

Grief, 267. 

Grounil nnd consequent, 

Ground of knowledge, >167. 
471. 

Growth, 103, 542. 

Guilt, 54. 

Habit, 36, 55 ; moral, 51; 
irnincd, 37. 

Halhicinntion, 65i 79, 8/, 

Hamlet. 105. *192. 500. 
Happiness, l8, 52, 120, 

Hnruppa, 520, 538. 
Harivariisapur-ipn, 518, 5 • 

Harmony. 15, 20. 38. 44. 90. 
126, 172. 175, 277, 291. 
294, 305. 329. 333. 

336, 339, 346, 352, 

353, 446 ; divine, 235, 
felt, 291 ; i ’ 

indeterminate, 33o , 
dividual, 285 : P«-f 
blished, 277, 281, 285 . 
universal, 277, 285. 
Harmya, 516. 

Harvey, 193. 

Hasa, 516. 

Hastalaghavam (Kala), 

Haslipa, 519. 

Hate, 251. 

Hatred, 198, 201, 202. 

Heart, 53. 74. 75, 176, 180, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 193, 
196, 202, 204, 208. 
Heaven, 274. 

..Hedonism, 9, 20. 

Hegel, 3, 4, 357, 3 dS: 

359, 360, 363, 364. 365 
366, 367, 369, 370, 371 


373, 374, 375, 377, 378, 
379, 380, 381, 385, 387, 
3SS, 391, 393, 394, 395, 
397, 398, 399, 400, 402, 
404, 407, 408, 412, 415, 
416, 419, 420, 430, 437, 
138, 439, 446, 447, 448, 
449, 450, 452. 453, 454, 
456. 457, 458, 459, 460. 
16V, 163, 185, 186, 187, 
189 190, 191, 492, 493, 
.194, 496, 502, 503, 504, 
513, 556, 558, 563. 566, 
567. 

Height, 542. 

Helriraja, 545. 

Hero, 22, 51, 52. 56- 57, 60, 
80, 100, 105, 110,482, 
tragic, 418. 

Herodotus, 5. 

Heroism, 202. 

Herr Krug, 371, 503. 

Hesiod. 5. 

Ses“Jk 225.226. 
SotCriM2. 15,68. 69. 
Hope, 20 ^. 

Horace, 171* 

Horror, 55. 

Horse groom. 51V. 

»"-^Ss’;mi;dri3t|l. : 

87, 130, 133, 
*^‘"150 ^169,’ 460 ; innermost 
principle of, 122;^ -a- 

,io„aIaspeaoM22. 

“sf 255. 256, 257. 258 
' 317, 563 ; skepticism of. 
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115, 116, '120, 122, 123, 328 ; ev'il, 502; inspiration 

128, 130, 135, 136, 137, of, 254. 

138, 139, 140, I'lO, 143, Genus, 179. 
152,155.157,159, 160, Geometrj’, 317. 

161, 235, 279, 296, 300, Germany, 395. 

311, 317, 334, 339, 362, Gesture, 19, 55. 
400,415,418, 421,430, Ghost, 62, 69. 

462, 463, 468, 505, 506, Ghotakamukha, 523, 524. 

5ll;apriori,300; Aristote- GUa, 519. 

lian, 173; artistic, 156; con- Gitam (ICalii), 525. 


Crete, 422 ; eternal, 

. 129 ; external, 464 ; 
highest, 1 30 ; romantic, 
418, 419 ; sensuous, 421 ; 
spiritual, 122. 132, 160; 
theoretic, 491, 492. 
Fracastoro, 172. 

Freedom, 16, 17, 123. 173. 
175, 177, 293.317,318, 
370,371.372. 390, 451. 
452, 453, 455, 457, 462, 
463, 472 ; doctrine of, 
370 5 perfect, 124 ; of 
spirit, 430. 

Friendship, 56, 199, 

Frogs tAristophanes), 29. 
Fulguration, 28l. 


Gambling, 529. 

Gandharvas, 518. 
Gandhayuktih (Kaia), 526. 
Geist, 356. 

Generosity, 204. 217 219 
Genius, 84. 154, 1G2 16 
172,221,225, 229 23 
254, 292, 293, 326 35 
354. 355, 356, 358, 45 
459, 460, 461, 465, 48 
481, 482. 483, 501. 5C 

164, 227, 326, 327, 32; 
conception of, ' \7: 
creative, 257, 326, 32 


Glaucon, 7K 

Gnostic, attitude, 115, 133, 
139 ; despise, 134. 

God, 77, 80, 84, 85, Hu. 
124, 164, 172, 174, 175, 
177, 179, 244,245, 247, 
248, 249, 274, 279, 281, 
285, 322, 397, 423, 424, 
517 ; Greek, 423. 

Goddess, 4; of Retribution, 81« 

Gods, 4,5,65,71, 75, 81, 82, 
83, 109 : Homeric, 5. 

Goldsmith, 514, 519. 

Goldsmithery, 514, 

GonardTya, 523, 525. 

Gonikapmra, 523, 524. 

Gok, 34, 36, 51, 77, 133, 
134, 140, 150, 157, 359, 
2] 3, 294, 331, 332. 3o8, 
483; absolute, 77, 157; 
highest, 17, 35 ; the, 13. 

Goodness. 118. 

Gorgias (Sophisti, 7, S, 9, H* 
20, 27, 544, 546. 

Great, 269 ; absolutely, 343 , 
infinitely, 342 ; mathema- 
tically, 343. 

Great artery, 193, 194, 1^^' 

Greece, 61, 64, 66, 68, 69» 
70, 72, 76, 87,400, 544. 

Greek, 1,7,52, 168; Olympus, 
66 ; people, 70; tragedians, 
105. 
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414, 424, 426, 439, 458, 
461, 465, 466, 481, 482, 
494, 509, 517, 559, 562, 
565 ; Jesthetic, 325, 326 ; 
artistic, 146, 359, 459; 
conception of, 184 ; cor- 
poreal, 182, 186; creative, 
232, 327, 388 ; empirical, 
326; free, 177, 184, 196, 
293, 294, 305, 324, 326, 
329, 333, _ 336, 348, 

356 ; function of, 426 ; 
intellectual, 115, 145, 146, 
160, 167, 552; pleasures 
of, 2, 239; poetic, 184, 
185, 226, 427, 459 ; pro- 
ductive, 306, 3_24, 325, 
389 ; reproductive, 305, 
324, 325, 388; sensible, 
145 ; sensuous, 122, 156, 
160, 345, 423. 

Imitation, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 18, 19, 20, 24,29, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 4o, 
46, 52, 83, 92, 94, 95, 
109, 115, 156, 169, 171, 
262, 266, 267, 276, 351, 
354, 355, 358, 400, 525, 
545, 546, 549 ; of action, 
109; artistic, llO; dra- 
matic, 106 ; faculty of, 
5, 354 ; manner of, 45 ; 
means of, 44 ; principle of, 
10, 43 ; selective, 2, 7, 
169, 547 ; theory of, 11, 
161<, 289, 401 ; tragic, 46, 
48. 

Imitator, 21, 81, 82. 

Immanent, 26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 
125, 128. 

Immediacy, 380, 381, 383, 
385, 386, 390, 394, 396, 
490 ; higher, 380 ; lower, 


380, 381. 

Impulse, 17, 390, 404, 407, 
410, 451, 463; higher, 16. 

Impurity, 61, 62, 63, 70. 

Incantation, 71, 174. 

India, 2. 3, 5, 6, 7, 11, ^ 
113, 164, 358, 513, 520, 
521. „ 

Indian resthetioan, 3, 40, 176, 
224, 260, 261, 272, 292, 
356, 465, 485, 504, 556, 
558. 

Indian poetician, 271. 

Indian rhetorician, 224. 

Indian and Western Esthetics, 
569. 

Indignation, 215. 

Individualisation, 441. 

Individuality, 57, 127, 141, 
142, 378, 446, 450, 457, 
458 ; elements of, 332 ; 
of spirit, 127, 128. 

Indrn, 520. 

IndrajSlam (Kala), 526. 

Indus valley „ evn 

and civilizations, 513, 5-.0. 

Inference, 3, 7, 27, 43. 245. 

Infinite, 37, 38. 66, 87, 452. 

Inanity, 2/9. 

Infra-human, 66, 15U. 

Initiation. 49. 50, 67 88 

Inspiration, 6, 66, 83, 84, on, 
155, 257. 356, 359, 458, 
481, 548 ; direct, 84 ; free, 
508. 

Sctinn!'404, 405, 406, 

InteUect-, 41. 52 119 131, 
l49. 151i 157, 159, 176, 
181 186, 373, 379, 384, 
469,478, 487, 488, 494; 
practical, 50, 53 ; specula- 
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299. 

Hunter, 519. 

Hutcheson, 233, 287, 314. 


logo, 492, 501, 502. 

Icons, 6. 

Hen, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 20, 26, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 31, 41,43, 
48, 54, 56, 76, 116, 118, 
127, 128, 129, 146, 155, 
156, 162, 169, 188, 250, 
301, 335, 361, 368, 370, 
371, 372, 394, 396, 409, 
420, 421, 428, 450, 465. 
466. 467, 469, 474, 475 
477, 478, 480, 481, 482’. 
483, 503. 548, 552 ; 

absolute, 368 j abstract, 

’ bathetic, 
293, 326 ; aestbetical, 

356 ; coraple.x, 230, 250, 
255, 256 ; comprehension 
of, 25; confused, 287* 
divine, 156;, eternal, 465* 
480 ; external, 370; imperl 

feet, 274 ; indeOnite, 338 • 
'uBoite, 416, 535 ; innate’ 

ij®’ 162, 179, 228; logical; 

ODB ; obscure, 274 ; Plato 
me, 468, 477, 480, 483 - 
poetic. 556 ; pure, 370 • 
rational, 326, 327, 347 i 
326, 342; simple; 

417, 418; symbol of the, 
i '’^“oaoeiident, 25, 

'3'J ; universal, 250 • 
Upamjadic, 358 * 

Ideal, 17, 21,23,44,56 127 

134, 155, 168, 289 394 

397 ; world, 20. ’ 

Idealisation, 29, 41, 43 mg 


538, 543, 547, 548, 549, 
550. 

Idealism, 298, 549, 551. 

Idealist, 369, 387, 467. 

Identification, 27, 56, 84, 94, 

123, 130, 149, 162, 198, 
225, 250, 403, 452, 462, 
559. 

Identity, 15, 17, 45, 56, 57, 
129 ; of opposites, 365, 
367. 

Ignorance, 58, 59. 

Iksvaku, 545. 

Iliad (Homer), 19, 45, 429, 
430. 

Illusion, 3, 7, S, 21, 27, 40, 
41, 44, 149, 165, 163- 
177, 185, 401, 402, 529, 
538, 543, 546, 547, 564 ; 
creation of, 8 ; theory of, 
11 . 

Illusion-theory, 20. 

Image, 49, 50; sesthetic, 537 ; 
clear, 288 ; dark, 288 ; 
mental, 169, 170. 

Image-worship, 521, 

Imagination, 2, 32, 33, 34, 
50, 52, 53, 65, 87, 122, 

124, 144, 156, 168, 172, 
173, 176, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 187, 188, 189, 
209, 210, 211,212,213, 
214. 216, 225, 226, 229, 
232, 235, 236, 238, 239, 
251, 252, 253, 255, 256. 
260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
270, 274, 292, 293, 302, 
303, 304, 306, 307, 3l4, 
323, 324, 325, 326, 328, 
329, 335, 337, 339, 340, 
341, 344. 345, 346, 349, 
352, 353, 358, 362, 373, 
387, 388, 389, 402, 404, 
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Kaimes, 315. 

Knla, 512, 513, 524. 

Kalidasa, 8, 146, 512, 518, 
545, 547, 568. 

Kama, 522, 523. 

Kamasastra, 522, 524, 530, 
531, 532, 533. 

Kamasutra, 522, 523, 524, 
528, 529, 531, 532, 533, 
534. 

Kamika (Saivagnraa), 521. 

Kamikagama, 539. 

Kant, 2, 259, 292, 294, 295, 
296, 297, 298, 299, 301, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 
308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 
313, 314, 316, 318, 319, 
320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 
326,327,330, 335, 337, 
340, 342, 346, 348, 349, 
350, 351, 352, 354, 355, 
356, 369, 396, 468, 469, 
472, 494, 496. 

Kantian phenomenalism, 468. 

Kanyasamprayuktakam, 523. 

Karana (Saivagama), 521, 
539. 

Karkarl, 515. 

Karmasraya (Kola), 530, 53^. 

Karnapatrabhaftgah (Kala), 
526. 

Kashmir, jesthetician, 11 ! 
Saivnism, 11, 466, 558 ; 
Saivaism of, 358, 503 ; 
voluntarism, 475. 

Katharsis, 25, 26, 27, 29, 60, 
61, 63, 64, 70, 72, 

76, 77, 86, 87, 121, 122, 
140, 450, 457, 458; 

Aristotle's theory of, 404 ; 
Aristotelian, 88, 89 ; 

conception of, 87, 122 ; 
emotional, 64, 76, 87 ; 


Hegel’s interpretation of, 
449; religious, 62, 121, 
450; theory of, 87, 89; 
tragic, 446 ; tragical, 121.- 
Kathartic, doctrine, 64, 71, 
73, 78, 86 ;, ‘priest, 71 ; 
rite, 70 ; theory, 24, 64 ; 
tradition, 71. 

KaucumarayogahtKala), 526. 

Kautilya, 528. 

Kavivyapara, 224. 

Kavyasamasyapuranam (Kala), 

527. 

KesftrnarjantikauSalam (Kala), 


528. 

Knowledge, 16, 21, 25, 45, 
46, 81, 102, 316, 

317, 318, 494, 509; clear, 
287; clear but confused, 
282, 288; confused, 287, 
296, 315 : determinate, 
559 ; distinct, 282, 288 ; 
empirical, 306, 465, 468 ; 
human, 295, 307, 324 ; 
ideal, 16 ; immanent, 
478 ; indeterminate, 380, 
559 ; innate, 228 ; 
intellectual, 505; intuitive, 
282,296,494,499; logi- 
cal, 494 ; mediate, 188 ; 

obscure, 1, 282- 

obscure and dark, , 
power of, 181, 182, 190, 
260, 261 ; sensible, 296 , 
sensuous, 296, 494 ; spiri- 
tual, 424; theoretical, 293, 
theory of, 294 ; transcen- 
aental, 468, 479. 

Kriys'vikalpSh (Kala), 529. 

Krsna, 544. 

Kfoni, 515. 

Kucumara, 523, 526. 



tive, 50. 

Intelligence, 374, 385, 411, 
412, 422, 502 ; human, 
136 ; perfect, 285 ; practi- 
cal, 50 ; pure, 412. 

Interest. 3l4, 330. 335, 397, 
408, 410, 451, 463; 

rational, 415 ; unselfish, 
149. 


Intuition, 187, 188, 297, 298, 
299, 301, 302, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 309, 313, 320, 
322, 324, 325, 331, 342, 
344, 345, 347, 362. 386, 
387, 409, 423, 485, 490, 
491, 492, 493, 494, 495 
496.497, 498, 499, 500 
502, 504, 505, 507, 508, 
510; artistic, 398, 495, 
500, 506, 507 ; empirical, 

299, 300 ; object of, 294 ; 
poetic, 505 ; pure, 299 

300, 308, 471, 505 ; sen! 
Euous, 303, 305 ; spiritual. 
120, 125; subjective, 389: 
true, 495. 

Invention, 85, 169, 170 173 
222, 548, 549. 
loCDSta, 59, 60. 

Ion (Plato), 25, 89. 548. 
Iphigenia, 107. 


Irrational, 12, H, 15 jg jj 
ItukUra, 519. 

Isvarnpratyabhijils, 358. 
IsvarapratynhhijnS KSriki 

358. 


Isvara^tyabhijna Vimarsinl. 


Isvnrnpralyabhijria Vivrli Vi- 
marsinT, 556, 558 
ItivfUa, 542. 


Jayaraangala, 529, 534. 
Jealousy, 204. 

Jeweller, 519. 

Jnana, 521. 

Joiner, 540. 

Joy, 9, 22, 36, 83, 191, 19S, 
203, 206, 209, 210, 212, 
215, 216, 217, 511, 551: 
msthetic, 212, 213, 216; 
imaginative, 209, 2l0 ; 
intellectual, 176, 177, 190, 

208, 211, 212, 213, 

2I4, 216, 562; sensuous, 

209, 211,212. 

Judgement, 39, 147, 148, 

171, 226, 259, 260, 261. 
262, 263, 294, 314, 318, 
319, 320, 321, 322, 323, 
329, 330, 332, 334, 343, 
344, 345, 347, 348, 352, 
386, 471 ; esthetic, 259, 
^23, 332, 333, 334. 536. 
337, 341, 343, 349, 330: 
resthetic (reflective), 343 : 
ffisthetical, 344, 346 1 dO' 
lerminant, 323 ; dubious, 
537; illusory. 537; logtca , 
33 , 332 ; perceptual, 

559 ; power of, 238 ; pra* 
ctical, 323, 334: refle- 
ctive. 318, 321, 323; r^ht. 
537 : subjective, 330: 
of taste. 316, 329, 332, 
333, 337 : teleological, 

259 : theoretic, 324 ; theo- 
retical, 32_2, 337, 343 : 
wrong, 537. 

Jupilor, 327. * . , 

JusUce, 18, 57,76; absolute. 
77; divine, *^58; eternal, 

446, 449. 

JyakSrn, 519. 
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Lute, 519. 

Lyric, 80, 432, ''33' 
Lysios, 67, 78, 79, 80. 


Macrocosm, 286. 

Madness, 122; religious, 67, 8S. 
Magadha, 519. _ 

Magnitude, 40, 96, 3 , 

absolute, 342. 

Mahadeva, 523. 

Mahesvara, 558. 

Mahima Bl'.atta, 536.^ 

Malyagrathanavikalpah (KaW) 

526 . 

Mammata, 1 13, 165, > 

460.' 

Manasara (P. K. Acharya), 
521,539, 540. 

ManaslkSvynkriya (Kata) , 

Maijdala, 532. 

Mania, religious, 64, 67, > 

88 

Uanibiiumikakarma ( K“'5). 

525. ^ 

Manifestation, 51, ^ ’ 

126, 133, 135, 361. 368, 
396 ; triadic, 4. 

Manikara, 519. _ - 

Maniragajnanam (Kala), - • 
Manner, 41, 4 1, 45, 51, » 

59, 92, 93,98, 103. 
Mantra, 532. 

Manu, 522. 

Marsyas, 75. 

Maruls, 4, 5l5, 510* 

Master spy, 519. 

Matter, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
17,25,26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 
41, 43, 47, 53, 115. 

116, 117. 123. 127. 134, 
133,136, 137, 140,141. 
151, 158, 163, 169* 

277, 279, 281,362, 37*1, 


376, 495, 505, 511 ; ad- 
ventitious, 135;. conc- 
rete, 31 ; evolution of. 

116 ; form-resisting power 

of. 32; irrational, 20 ; Pla- 
tonic, 12, 369 ; primary. 
31. 

Mava Mata, 521, 531). 

Sn, 26, 29. 35, 36, 37, 38 

39 42, 48, 53, 88, 89, 
90 , 113,438, 549; Aristo- 
telian, 37. 

Meaning, ’ Xvvava- 

Abhidheya, 554 ; Avyava 
him, 559 ; , contextual, 
554 : conventional, . 

divine. 1 39 ; emotive etc. 
?Rasadi), 557 ; 

Alankarn). =5^ im™; 
diale. 559 ; Laksya, 554 , 
mediate. 559: objective, 
(Vastu) 557 ; secondary 

554 ; suggested, m5. 200, 

554 , 557 ; suggestible, 

557 • TStparya. 554 , 
L-ryof. 537;Vyangya, 
554 ; Vyavahita, 

.Meanness'. 9^4. 

knowledge. 126 ; of pun- 
Ijcation, 61. 

Mediacj', 380, 3oi, 

396. 

Medicine, 5i5. 

Meditation. 17/. 357; 

Medinm, ’g-j’. material, 
fT 3 ’ 151 459 ; sen- 
suous, 463. 

Megillns, 72. 

Syr44.l0S;ofOlyn-pns. 
75. 
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Kumdia Sombhavn, 8. 512. 344 ; tr(insccndental,_ 1 13. 

Kimtnba, 224. Levels in lesthetic e-xpenence, 

(emotive, intellectual, sen* 

Lacedamon, 72. sory, spiritual) 563. 

Laius, 59. Lexicography, 529. 

Lakulisa, 522. Life, 30, 135 ; of divinity, 

Laknltsa PaSupata system, 68 ; external, 150 ; physi- 
522. cal, 38 ; psychic, 175 ; 

Language, 79,112, 113, 207, psychological, 150 ; vege- 
216, 286, 326, 356, 361, table, 137 ; virtuous, IS ; 

389, 430, 443, 491, 494, of the world, 137. 

499, 504, 535, 541, 554, Lingam, 520. 

556 ; poetic, 359 ; power Locana, 556. 
of. 113, 215 ; (contextual Locke, 227, 229, 231, 233, 
power of, 286, 556; 234, 235,241,244,247, 

conventional power of, 248, 250, 251, 253,260, 

215, 555,556 ; secondary 262.281,301,316, 547, 

power of, 556 ; suggestive 563, 564. 
power of, 215, 555, 556). Logic, 112, 287, 305, 314, 
Languor, 205, 206. (Hegell 360, 363, 365, 

Law, resthetical, 150; of 366. 367, 368, 369, 

association, 325, 326, 506; 370, 371, 372, 376, 

causal, 298, 299 ; of cau- 382, 487, 491 ; of roathe- 

sation, 473 ; mechanical, matics, 485 ; of philoso- 

116; moral, 150, 323, phy, 485, 486 ; transcen- 

344. 345 : physical, 150; dental, 320. 

of sufficient reason of Logoi, 138, 141, 142, 152, 
being, 467, 472. 155, 

Laws (Pinto), 25, 28, 29, 63, Locos. 13, 136, 141 : seminal, 
72, 89. 143, 

Leibniz, 277, 278, 279, 280, Love, 16. 17, 36, 78, 79, 115, 
281, 282, 283,284, 285, 131,133,134, 149, 151, 

286,287, 289, 296. 316, 157, 158, 159, 160, 165, 

563. jgg 4gg_ 201, 202, 203, 

Level, animal, 149, 150; em- 206’, 215, 218, 251. 260, 

pineal, 126, 465; of ex. 264, 268, 269, 272,275, 

penence,129.132;hnraan, 359, 555 ; of art, 149. 

122 ; mystic, 114 ; physi- 151 ; of beautiful, 82 ; ol 

cal, 118; rational, 162; poetry, 485. 
sensuous,. 340; of the Lover, 81, 82: of art, 13oi 
spirit, 125 ; spiritual, 113, 151, 154 ; of the beautiful, 

115, 122, 123, 127, 129, 82, 83, 89. 

149, 151,153; theoretical. Lucidity, 112. 
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Nada-Bralima, 534. 

Nada-Bralimavadai 2. 

Naiyayika, 146. 

Nandi, 523. 

Narration, 19. j, 

Niltaka, 548. _ » 

Natikakhyayikadarsanam 

■(Kala), 527. , 

Naturalism, 171, 549, 55 , ^ 

rationalistic, 171. 

Nature, 10, 12, 14, ’ 

151, 152, 153, 154, 157. 
158, 168, 223, 348, 354, 
368, 370, 371 372, 375. 
396; divine, 131, 42^, 
essential, 39, 48, 49, 1 » 

external, 47. 463 ;.human. 
255, 256 ; imitation ot, 
289, 400 ; inorganic, p/ > 
intelligible, 137 ; 
principle of. 409 ; P In oso' 
phy of, 371; spnitnn'’ 
155 ; world o£, 43. 

Natya (Kal5), 525. 

Naiya Sastra, 3, 28, 176. 

534, 541. . , « . 

Necessity, 363 ; physical, 3b , 
practical, 336; P"n='P‘'= 

of, 436 ; subjective, 33/. 

Negation, 446, 449 , 456 ; Ot 
negation, 456, 457, 4 , 

of will, 455. _ , ^ 

Nepatbyayogah (KnUi), 
Nirvana, 6. . , . 

Nirviknlpa, 380, 382 ; mndti- 
yaka, 381 . 

Niskn, 514. 

Niyaiapti, 542. 

Noesis, 126. 

Nocin, 126. 

Not-being, 31, 124, 140, ■ 

361, 367. 368. 369, f 6, 
489, 490, 493 ; absolutci 


124. „ 

••Notes against a JProg';?®”^ 
(Descartes), 1/5, t"' 
Nothing, 490. 

Not-idea, 368. 

Notion, 368. „g 

Not-self, 121, 161> 312, 379, 

384, 451. 

srTi 

129, 132, 142. 

Novelty, 240. 

Nrti, 516. 

Nrtta, 519. 

Nrtii, 516. _ 

Nrtynm (Kala), 523. 


eg 95, 105, 

°"ri9, 121. ’25,l26.fJ- 

130, 135 ; 

467 ; empirical, 335, _3«. 

experience o^ ^ 12^ • 

Snal’ity ’and condnmty 
nf 251 ; imitation ot, 42 , 
tnral’ll.43; phys;^^: 

135; sensuous, 40i , 

,ranscend“t“'. . 

Obiective, 12/, 

335V reality, 67: 

''Tif.’v 333 ; "••orld, 41. 
validity. 355 > g7_ 

°^Socle;) 99, 100- 
102, 108. 

Ogden. C. 35^^^ 

’ of intellectual. 
°"‘Saln”ndi5l'’Ctic values. 

16 S’, 174. 

Originality- 35 . 
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Memory, 33, 34, 50, 122, Mode, 179, 231. 

144, 146, 147, 162, 163, Moderation, 25, 28, 37, 38, 
171,181,183,184, 185, . 89,90, 

■ 188,209,210,226, 251, Mohenjo-dnro, 6, 520, 538. 

280,311,387,390,497, Mokso, 522. 

507. Monad, 278, 279, 280, 281, 


Me5ak«kkutalavQkfty\iddlia- 
vidhih (Kalfi), 527. 

Messenger, 543. 

Metaphysics, 11, 12, 17, 20, 
26, 29, 91, 112, 115, 119, 
132, 133,287,291, 361 ; 
dualistic, 12. 

Microcosm, 33, 35, 141, 150 
282, 285, 286. 

Middle, 99, 103, 542. 

Middle ages, 164, 167. 

Mimesis, 18. 

Mimetic changes, 557, 561 

Mind, 17, 24, 25, 30, 36, 81. 
118, 119, 174, 179, 182. 
250, 253, 277, 278, 281, 
3 314, 372, 373, 376, 
384, 410, 416, 450 ; con- 
templalive facuU y of, 46 1 ; 
free, 362, 385, 391 ; of 
God, 245 ; human, 126, 
235, 299, 317, 162 ; indi- 
vidual, 135. 299 ; mnthe. 

I philosophic, 37^ • 
^wer of. 462 ; praeticah 
362, 385, 390, 451 ; pri- 

’ P"™ordial. 
064 : Iheoretic 502 ; theo- 
362. 385, 386. 

Mitaksara, 62. 

Mitra, 515. 

^"'^^“‘''''avikalpah (Kala), 
Modality, 320. 


282, 283, 285, 286 ; ani- 
mal soul, 280; central, 
280 ; doctrine of, 280 ; 
higher, 279 ; highest, 279 ; 
individual, 285 ; of nio- 
nads, 279, 285 ; soul, 

280 ; swooning, 280. 

Monism, 365, 371 ; abstract, 
364 ; concrete, 492. 

Monist, abstract, 486 ; con- 
crete, 365. 

Morol, 38, 41, 130, 131, 136 ; 
act, 6 ; capacity, 36 ; evil, 
15. 

Morality, 89, 90, 113, 318, 
406, 407, 408; enlightened 
conception of, 406, 407. 

Motber-goddess, 6. 

Motion, 17, 47, 125, 342 ; 
local, 184 ; original, 15» 
17. 

Motivation, 467, 472. 

Mula-kala, 533. 

Muse, 85, 86 ; poetic, 548 ; 
ixjetical, 42. 

Music, 2, 3, 123, 417, 419, 
425, 426, 427, 428, 443, 
515, 519, 521. 522, 535, 
538, 543, 558 ; instru- 
mental, 274, 525 ; wiM. 
122 . 

Musical, instrument, 515 ; 
notes, 515. 

Mysteries, 63, 71, 75 ; 1^1®' 
usinian, 63, 87. 

Mystery, 101, 102. 

Mysticism, 3, 64, 68. 
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speculative, 171 ; transce- 

ndental, 320,468; vou 
ntaristic, 465, 466 ; Wes- 
tern, 562; Wolffian, 563. 
Philosophy of fine art, 1, 

(Hegel) 3, 394, 53^ 

Philosophy of Mind (Hegel), 

376, 3'94, 502. 

Philosophy of Nature (Hegel), 

369, 372, 374, 376. 

Philosophy of Right (Hegel), 

447. 

Philosophy of 

369, 373, 374, 492, 493. 
Phrygian, cult of Kybel^ 63, 
flute, 65; music, 67; wind- 
pipe, 74. 

Pistias, 2, 8. , ce "ifi 

Pity, 36, 40, 53, 

57 59, 60, 86,96,217, 
218, 243, 273, 393, 446, 
447, 448, 450, 562, 563. 
564 ; emotion of, > 
sadness of, 219. 

Plato, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 

15, 17, 18, 19. 20. 23. 
24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 34. 
37, 39, 44, 45, 61. 63, 
64, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76. 
77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 89. 
116, 119, 127, 141, 150. 
165, 169, 362, 536, 546 
547, 562 ; Katbnrlic 

tradition in, 64. 

Platonist (Hume), 255. 

Pleasant, 294, 331, » 

delusion, 244. 

Pleasure, 9, 18. 20. 25. 33, 
sr. 43 46. 47, S3, 76, 
77', 78,83, 158, 168, 170, 
173, 174, 184, 215, 258, 
390, 510 : scsthehc. 25u. 
483; artistic, 264 ; o' 


imagination 314 ; imagp 
native, 237, 238, 242, 
262 ; indirect, 262 ; neg - 
live, 339 ; positive, 33J , 
primary, 237; secondary, 
237 ; sensuous, 4o, . 

l 07 , 1O6, ^ 

eompleic,l02;simpe, 03 

12^121. 122. 123 
ik 127, 131, 1^2. 133, 

Ih! It i43:ik 
145’, 146. 147, 148. 150, 
151, 153. 154. 1/0. 157. 
159, 163, 167, 281, 282, 
286, 552. 

Poeficiun, 27, 165, 554.^^^^^^ 

Poetics, (Ar.stoH )'„2, jyi. 

257. 22 igo 357, 
084. 25b, 
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Ornament, 14 ; of the specta- 
cle, 92. 

Othello, 501. 


Pain, 184,215, 267,390,510. 
Painter, 155, 540.- 
Painting, 3, 8, 9, 19, 21, 24, 
no, 168, 171, 272, 274, 
401, 405, 417, 418, 419, 
425, 444, 513, 525, 535, 
544, 547, 554. 
Panakarasaragasavayoianam 
(Kala), 526. 

Pailcaln, 532. 


Pailcala, 523, 524, 530 531 
533, 534. 

Panini, 513, 541. 

ParadSrika, 523. 

Parmenides, 360. 

Parodos, 106, 107. 
Parthasius, 2, 8, 9. 

PSrvati, 523. 

Passion, 9, 16, IS, 22, 23 25 
33, 36, 37, 40, 42, 44’ 72 
93, 94, 124, i4o' 
149,162,175, 177, 190 
191,192,208, 210, 213! 
214, 215, 216, 255, 263 
26a, 265, 267, 270, 273 
275, 276, 286, 2,^0 357 
360, 391, 404, 4?8 443 
449, 450, 458, 463! 551 
602, 566; mixed, 269 
puri to^Oon of, 400; social 

"Passions of the Soul" (Dos 

cartes), 176, 211. 

Ksupata Salra, 52^ 
Pasupata sj.stem (dualistic) 


P.’ilaliputra, 523. 
Pntnnjali, 545. 
Pathos, 440. 


Pattikavetravanavikalpah 
(Kala), 527. 

Pedagogism, 26, 90. 

Perception, 17, 49, 50, 83, 
253 ; confused, 283, 284 ; 
determinate, 451 ; indeter- 
minate, 451 ; inner, 3l2; 
ipiritual, 118, 120, 124» 
125, 126, 127, 143, l50, 
163. 

Perfection, 290, 3l5; 

291. 

Personality, 26, 45, 86, 124, 
150, 153, 279, 361, 435, 
441. 445, 449, 450, 451, 
452,453,480, 481; ele- 
ments of. 333 ; human, 
436 ; transcendence of, 
481. 

Personification, 422, 441. 

Perspective, I7l. 

Perspicuity, 94, 

Pe^as, 516. 

Pesaskarl, 519. 

Phaedo (Plato), 25. 

Pbaedrus (Plato), 25, 78, 79, 
80. 

Phalagama, 542. 

Phallus-worshipper, 520. 

Phenomena, 16, 126, 284, 

308; natural, 4, 5, 159; 
universal, 31. 

Phenomenology of Mind 
(Hegel), 491. 

Phenomenon, 40, 289, 296, 
297, 466, 467, 469, 473, 
476. 

Philebns (Plato), 37. 

Philosophy, 12, 13. 42, 61. 
112, 133, 362, 393. 394, 
409, 463, 488, 490;^ of 
f'rnmmar, 503 ; KanlJao, 
467 ; Plotinic, 130, 135; 
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speculative, 171 ; transce- 

ndental, 320, 468; volu- 
ntaristic, 465, 466 , 
tern, 562; Wolffian, 563. 
Philosophy of fine art, 1 , > 

(Hegel) 3, 394, 536. 

Philosophy oE Mind (Hege ). 

PhiShTof^ght (Hegel,. 

447 iv 

Philosophy of ’ 

^fiq 373. 374, 492, 

Phry£fcultofUybeffi^6o; 

flute, 65; music, 6/, 
pipe, 74. 

Pistias, 2, 8. 55,56, 

>‘j' fi; 

564 j emotion 

sadness of, 219. 

Plato, 7. 9 10. 11. 23. 

15, 17, IS. 30 34. 
24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 

37, 39. 44, 45, 61. 

64, 71, 72, 73, 74^ 

77, 78. 8°. f’’i4i%56, 
116, 119, '27. j,,5. 

1%: '"%2 ; ’ 
tradition in, 64. 

Platonist (Hume), 23 • 

Pleasant, 294, 33 . 

delusion, 244. 33. 

Pleasure, 9, 18. ■ 33 76. 

483 ; artistic, - 


262; indirect, 262, nega^ 
tive, 339 ; positive, 339 , 

237 ; secondary, 
primary, 4o/ , 

237 ; sensuous, 4o, » 

. 07 93 94, 95. 99, 

“"hi’3 Ti^nt’ne, 

P*°U7 120’, 121,122.123. 

I SSiS: 

s*iii 

iei 153 154, 156, lO', 
III: 163, 167. 281, 282, 
286, 552. 

Pneuma, 143.^ ; Homeric. 63; 
^°®perfect, 290; perfection 

^“p,®427.^3H’44t 486! 

^“07’ 44. 165. 168. 171. 
T73 207. 210. 237. 254. 
2^: 271. 272, 273, 274, 
288. 290. 357, 

V,o’ 402, 405, 416, 417, 
fv5 427 429. 430. 432. 
^:i3 Slo, 533. 535. 

536 53S, 552. 554. 556, 
501. 562. 563; comic, 
JA. descriptive. 273; 
jitliyrambic. 44: dramatic. 
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273, 430, 432, 437, 440, 
44 4 ; epic, 431, 442; lorms 
of, 27 ; Hegelian view of, 
419; lyric, 431, 412; 
lyrical, 443 ; neo-classical, 
223 ; perfection in, 290 ; 
perfection of, 258, 290 ; 
Rgvedic, 517; secnlar, 
517; tragic, 44. 

Politics, 257. 

Polybus, tking), 59. 

Pope, 225. 

Potentiality, 14, 35; physical, 
3G. 

Pottery, 513, 514. 

Power, 16, 23, 36, 37, SI ; 
creative, 137; ethical, 445* 
447, 448, 449, 458, 563 
566,^ 567 ; higher, 5 ; 
invisible, 5 ; perceptual, 
134 ; sensitive, 47;spiri. 

in'?’ 


Pradyumoa, 544. 
Prahelika (KaU), 527. 
Prakarana, 533. 
Prama^a, 559, 
Praptyfisa, 542. 
Prarnmbha, 542. 
Pratibhn, 164. 224, 466. 
Pratimagrha, 545. 
Pralimala (KalS), 527. 
Prntimri Nfitaka, 545. 
Pralynbhijna, 358. 
Pravcsaka, 543. 


Presentation 543 ; of actio. 
42; allegorical, 170 
artistic, 44. 537 ; comi, 
43 ; dramatic, 3, 23. 8l 
S9, 165, 209, 216, 22; 
442, 443 ; imitative, 267 
linguistic, 93, 274 

poetic, 223, 288, 428 


scenic, 104, 543 ; symbolic, 
277 ; tragic. 23, 43, 56, 
60,61,89, 121,217, 220; 
of ugliness, 44. 

Pride, 204. 

Principle, 14. 15, 28,43,124, 
130, 133, 135, 137; 

creative, 117 ; divine 133; 
first, 123 ; formative, 26 ; 
of life, 32 ; metaphysical, 
U4, 118, 120, 125, 130, 
132 ; of moderation, 22 ; 
moral, 58 ; of necessity, 
436 ; negative, 39 ; ra- 
tional. 120, 553 ; secon- 
dary, 15; sentient, 452; 
subjective, 337 ; of suffici- 
ent reason, 465, 467, 468, 
470,471,472,476. 479; 
ultimate, 119; of unity, 
164, 170, 255 ; universal, 
411. 553. 

Process, intuitive,' 305 ; 
mechanical, 175. 

Production, artistic, 10, 43, 
113, 231, 459, 460; 

dramatic, 112; imita- 
tive, 46. 

Prologue, 104, 106,108, llO, 
111, 437, 543. 

Proportion, 249, 270 ; geome- 
trical, 38. 

Prosody, 529. 

Providence, 265 ; divine, 429. 

PrtluvT, 4. 

Psychology, 171, 175,287; 
empirical, 316. 

Punishment, 450, 456, 457. 

Purnndnra, 520. 

Purgation, 26, 67, 68. 

Purification, 40, 60, 61, 63, 
64. 67, 72, 77. 87, 88. 
121, 400, 404, 447,450, 
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457, 562. 

Purity, 552. 

Purpose, 30, 34, 61, 1 > 

292, 315, 329, 334 352, 

' 419, 435 ; concept or, ooi, 

332; cosmic, 13 ; 
tic, 106 ; moral, 26, , 

rational 36 ; universal, 
Purposive, 292 ; subjectively, 

292 334. 

PurposiTC without purpose, 
334 

Purposiveness, 

372 ; objective, 336, o-tv > 
principle of, ^ 

live, 336, 

Purposiveness 3^7 

pose, 259, 293, 316, 31'. 

336, 340, 349. 

PurQravas, 518. 

Purusamedha, 51°; 

PuspaSakatikS-nimittaj.ianam 

(KalS), 528. . 

Puspastaranam (KaW. °^27. 

Pustakavacanaro (KaWJ, 

Python, 69. 

31 91. 

320,’ 370’; materW. 

r4f’;?oeJc,n3’‘’T9?: 

301’ secondary, 
relational, 301. s ^99; 

. 1fSlhle?l57; of style. 

Quantftative analysis, 108. 

Quantity. 320. 370. 

Quintilian, 112. 

Rajayitrl. 519. 

Rajiusarja, Siv. 

Rasaus-d”. ^ 542. 549. 
Rasa, 03/. 


5'54, 561. _ 

Rasa-Brahma-Vada, 2. 

Rathakara, 519. 

nistic, 371 ; philosophical, 

Ratfonalist, 174. 284 28? 

316, 549 ; utilitarian, 250, 
254’, 563. 

Rbhus, 519, 533. 

Real, 12,21, 40, 127, 250. 
493. 

Realistic 44 , 

^“ 46 ^ 14 ’ 119 ! ’l25,’l26, 

TAWi 159, 150. 

279, 298, 299, 324, 365, 
486 ; spiritual, 126, too, 

'^‘'■,0 20 22, 23, 30, 
fi 36: 42’, 43, 
47 48, 52. 124, 132, 
fse 148, 152: 156. 160 
162* 167, 174, 186, 187, 
250 257, 258, 260. 263, 
267’ 275, 283, 287, 288, 
I9O 291 295. 314. 316, 
fl7 318 319, 320. 323, 
I3I 332, 338. 340. 341. 
342’ 345, 346, 356, 363, 
sfiR 371, 374, 389, 

398: 411,424,447. 471 : 
active. 34; Aristotelian, 
iifi ll9i commands oi, 
U.’ concept of. 343; 
creative, 34 ; 

47 • dlSCUrSlVCi llo, 14U, 

12'’ 125, 129, 136, 143, 
^44, 147. 150. 152. 160. 
16I 163, 188 : first, 370 ; 

idea of, 344, 345 ; passive, 

34 ; perceptive, 427 : pure, 
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125, 147 ; seminal, 138 ; 
sufficient, 467, 468, 476, 
477, 479, 480, 481, 483. 
Recognition, 43, 163, 252, 

306, 310, 358, 384, 413, 
462, 464 ; synthesis of, 

307, 310. 

Recollection, 50, 82, 83, 84, 

115, 146, 162,387, 388. 
Reflection, 11, 12, 13, 20, 

116, 127, 133, 156, 164, 
169, 229, 280, 289, 295, 
335, 340, 459, 461, 543, 
546 ; intelleotunl, 52 ; 
of reason, 162 : theorv of 
11, 169. 


Relation, 231, 320, 467 ; 
Bsthetical, 535 ; artistic’, 
359,411; contemplative 
416 ; of desire, 410, 411 ; 
of distincts, 488, 489; 
dyadic, 489 ; empirical, 
465 ; externnl, 418 ; intel- 

lectual, 417; logical, 290; 
of opposites, 489, 493- 
P^octical, 452 ; sensuous, 
410 ; temporal and spatial, 
363, 364 ; theoretical, 410 

357; 489^90; utilitarian. 


Religion, 4, 6, 151, 199 31 
362, 393, 394, 409.' 42 
■490 ; Apollonian, 64 6 
Greek, 61 ; Vedic, 5. 
Remembrancer, 519 
Renaissance, 164, 165. 16 
„ 168, 169, 17l', 562 
Representation, 9 oi on 

a?’’ ■'^3: 

164 : direct, 9, 21 ; pr 
feet, 9 j symbolic, 6, 15i 


tragic, 8, 276. 

Reproduction, idealised, 3 ; 
synthesis of, 302, 303. 

Republic (Plato), 12, 19, 20, 
22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 82, 
89; ideal, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 89. 

Residual traces, 50, 185. 

Resolution, 99, 101, 103, 439, 
440, 444, 446, 542; of 
conflict, 440. 

Revolution, 96, 99, lOl, 102, 
103. 

Rgveda, 4, 516, 517, 518, 
521, 532. 

Rgvedic age, 515. 

Rgvedic culture, 521. 

Rhetoric (Aristotle), 33, 40, 

112 . 

Richards, I. A., 554. 

Right, 453, 454, 455, 456, 
458, 537 ; absolute, 457 ; 
absolute might of, 458 ; 
general, 454 ; original, 
453 ; personal, 454 ; uni* 
versa], 453, 454. 

Rigoristic Hedonism, 25. 

Rome, 114. 

Rope-maker, 519. 

Rsis, 516. 

Ropyaratnoparlkja (Kola), 
527. 

Sadasiva, 360. 

Sadfaaranam, 523. 

Sadharanlbhava, 277, 465, 

SadhSranikrta, 359. 

Sadness, 198, 203, 206, 208, 

^ 214,215,216,218. 

SailDja, 519. 

Saivn, 522 ; art-tradition, 521 ; 
monistic, 130,503; philoso- 
phy, 397; Tantro, 524,526. 
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Saivagama, 521, 524, 539. 
Saivaism, 520, 521, ^^2 , 
monistic, 358, 466, 503. 
Sakti, 130, 520. 

Samara&gana Sutradnara, 52i, 
534, 539. 

Sama Veda, 515.^ 

Sampatyam (Kala), 528. 
Samprayoga, 532, 533. 
Samprayogika, 523. 

Sanatkumara Vastusastra, 

. 539. 

Sanchi, 6. 

Sangita Ratnakara, 554. 
Saikhadhma, 519. 

Santa Rasa, 360. 

Sarasvatl, 548. 

SSripntra, 541. 

Sarfigadeva, 534. 

Satapatha Brahmana, 518. 
Satisfaction, ^ 28, 217, 3 . 

332, 338 ; internal, 219 , 
sensuous, 332, 461 ; 

spiritual, 461. 

Sattvika Bliava, 176 
Savikalpa, 382. 

Sayana, 532. 

Sayanaracanam (Kala). 525. 

Snyanopacarikah, 530, 531, 
534. 

Scenery, 92, 443. 

Schema, 307, 325. , 

Schemata, transcendental, 524. 
Schematism, 324. 

Schopenhauer, 465, 466, 46 . 

468 469, 470, 472, 475, 
474; 475. 476, 478, 479, 

^"ir3.4\7!’4l8:4t 

430; 444’, 445,513. 522. 
535, 5*^*^ » * 

Buddhistic, 6. 


Sekharapldayojanam (Kala), 

526. 

Self, 161, 251, 311, 313, 384, 
559 ; empirical, 312 ; tra- 
nscendental, 311, 312; 

Universal, 554. 

Self-abandonment, 69. 

Self-alienation, 463. 

Self-consciousness, 86, 122. 
125, 132, 148,149,153, 
162, 229, 279. 280, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 384, 469, 
470 ; ego of, 423 ; empiri- 
cal, 311, 312; pure, 312; 
transcendental, 308, 312; 
universal, 130, 384. 

Self-contemplation, 393. 

Self-control, 18. 

Self-divestment, 462, 463. 

Self-estrangement, 463. 

Self-expression, 67, 76, 358, 
429, 553. 

Self-externalisation, 386, 387. 

Self-forgetfulness, 359. 

Self-manifestation, 358, 429, 
553. 

Self-objectification, 148, 463. 

Self-preservation, 266. 

Self-recognition, 461. 

Self-representation, 278, 281. 

Self-surrender, 478. 

Sensation, 16, 20, 35, 115, 
143, 144, 162, 250, 317, 
373. 

Sensationalism, 247, 254, 257. 

Sensationalist, 250, 253. 

Sense. 182. 257, 261 ; com- 
mon, 387 ; extern^, 182, 
209 ; inner, 233, 256, 258, 
309, 427. 471, 472. 476 ; 
interna!, 182, 191, 228, 
472; outer, 300, 313, 
4^71 ; of reality, 251. 
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Sense-activity, 47. 
Sense-certainty, 381, 383. 
Sense-experience, 228, 245. 
Sense-impression, 301. 
Sense-level, 114. 
Sense-perception, 16, 25, 184, 
286, 289, 379, 388. 
Sensibility, 250, 257, 293, 

> 295, 296, 300, 301, 302, 

. 303, 304, 305, 314, 317, 
322, 328, 375, 465, 499, 

, 508 ; animal, 373, 374; 

a priori forms of, 296 ; 
forms of, 495 ; principles 
; of, 294 ; rules of, 296. 
Sentiment, 51, 52, 79, 92 
• 103, 255, 257. 

Serenity, 508. 

Sewer of leather, 519. 
Shaftesbury, 256, 314. 
Shakespeare, 105, 442, 501 
Silali, 541. 

SilpaSSstra of Mapdana, 539. 
SilpasSstra of Sriku'mara, 539. 
Sisnadevah, 520. 

Siva, 6, 5i2, 520, 552. 
Skepticism, 254. 

Smarakarl, 519. 

Smithy, 513, 514. 

Smrti, 62, 146. 

Social-play, 444. 

Socrates, 2, 7, 8, 10, 17, 20 
,'.-21, 34, 37, 69, 71 75’ 

76,78,79,89,547. 

Soliloquy, 105. 

Soma, 4. 

7, 8, 9. 11,20,27, 

Sophocles, 99, 100, 438. 

^23^, 191, 203, 210, 

Soul, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
21, 22, 23, 29, 32, 33, 


34, 35, 42, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 61, 
70, 73, 75, 77, 80, 81, 
86, 87, 96, 98, 115, 116, 
117, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 128, 129, 132, 
140, 146, 148, 149, 153, 
181, 183, 184, 191, 200, 
201, 202, 205, 208, 209, 
213, 214, 303, 328, 351, 
355, 374, 375, 376, 378, 
384, 408, 424, 450, 463, 
537, 555, 562 ; flctual, 
361, 376, 378, 379, 450, 
451 ; animal, 33, 47 ; 
Aristotelian conception of 
the, 46 ; ascent of, 122 ; 
conception of, 82, 87 ; 
faculties of, 115 ; feeling, 
361, 376, 377, 378, 450; 
higher, 150 ; human, 33, 
48, 68, 82,^ 152: 

immaterial, 254; iminorta- 
fity of, 87 : individual, 
127, 128, 135, 136; 

interior of, 220 ; intimacy 
of, 425 lower, 150 ; 
natural, 361, 376, 450; 
nature of, 213 ; planetar}-, 
1.3, 15; plant, 47; Plotinic 
conception of, 140 ; pneu- 
matic, 163 ; pure, 34, 77 ; 
seminol, 144 ; universal, 
142. 

Soul-life, 430, 434. 

Space, 38, 279, 293, 296, 
297, 298, 300, 301, 307, 
317, 368, 372, 374, 376, 
465, 467, 471, 472, 476, 
477, 478, 499 ; objective, 
387. 

Sparta, 72. 

Spectacle, ornament of, 92, 
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93 jtrngic, 219. 

Spectator, 8, 9, 10, 20, 21, 
26, 27, 39, 40, 53, 56, 
59,61, 79, 84, 85, 86, 
88, 89, 91, 93, 96, 

107, 111, 121, 165. 205, 
235, 254, 255, 258, 266, 
269, 292. 358, 403, 404, 
432, 537, 562, 564, 569 ; 
individual, 57 ; in the 
drama, 105, of the drama, 
105. 

Speech, 119, 463. 

Sphinx, 59. 

Spinoza, 277, 280, 285, 2S6, 
364. 

Spirit, 70. 116, 117, 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 136, 137, 138, 140, 
141, 142, 148, 161, 162, 
180, 202, 328, 351, 355, 
356, 364, 368, 373, 375, 
385, 393, 396, 418, 424, 
425, 450, 462, 487, 488, 
493, 495, 507, 510, 553 ; 
absolute, 4, 373, 392, 393, 
394, 447, 450, 462, 490 ; 
animal, 180, 181, 183, 
185, 186, 191, 192, 196, 
197, 198, 200, 201, 204, 
206, 208, 209, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 216 ; contempla- 
tive, 499 ; creative, 137 ; 
form of, 491,492,496, 500; 
human, 149, 458; image 
of, 137 ; individual, 127, 
128, 141 ; logos of, 141 ; 
national, 433 ; objective, 
362, 373, 392, 453; parti- 
cular, 128; practical, 493, 
501 ; pure, 279 ; purity of 
122; subjective, 362, 373, . 


376, 384, 385, 392, 451, 
490 ; theoretic, 491, 493; 
transcendental, 136 ; uni- 
versal, 128. 

Spiritualitj’, 156, 418, 421 ; 
concrete, 421. 

Spontaneity, 303. 

6rldliarft, 524, 526. 

Sri Sankiiko, 7, 11, 27, 164, 
358, 547 ; imitative theory 
of, 11. 

Srugara, 557, 558, 560. 

Srngararasa, 551. 

Stage, 106 ; romantic, 424. 

Stasjmon, 107. 

St. Augustine, 164, 165, 547, 
562. 

Sthapati, 540. 

SthSyibhavft, 554. 

Stbsyin, 176, 286, 360, 562. 

Stbili, 523. 

Stoics, 112, 211, 555. 

St. Thomas, 165, 166. 

Style, 19, 112, 207; linguistic, 
19 ; pauranic, 541. 

Subconscious, 388, 389. 

Subhagonknrana, 526. 

Subject, 310 ; empirical, 469, 
limited, 134 ; transcenden* 
tal, 468 ; wilUess, 483. 

Subjectivism, 298. 

Subjectivist, 298. 

Sublime, 2, 235, 265, 267, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 314, 
337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 
342, 343, 345, 346, 348, 
350, 483 ; dynamically, 
235, 292, 342, 346, 347 ; 
mathematically, 235, 342, 
344, 347, 348. 

Substance, 91, 177, 178, 179, 
231, 250, 253, 278, 364, 
369 ; ethical, 446 ; immo- 
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terial, 175, 179 ; material, 
175, 180, 250 ; permanent, 
298 ; spiritual, 250. 
SucTvapakarmasatrakrlda 
(Kala), 529. 

Suddhahnmprntynvnmarsa, 

381. 

Suggestion, 554, 561. 
Sukasarikapralapanam (Kala' 
528. 

Sukta, 532. . 

Sanya, 360, 490. 

Sonya pramata, 360. 
Suprabheda (Saivagama). 

521, 539. ' 

Surakara, 519. 

Surya, 4. 

SotradhSra, 540. 

Sotragrahin, 540, 

Sotrakrlds, 526 
Snvarpansbha, 523, 524 
Svabhavokli, 550. 

Svanin, 519. 

Svara, 515. 

Svayambhuva Manu, 523 
Svetaketu, 523. 

Symbol, 160, 285, 413 425 • 
artistic, 156, 167. ’ 
Symbolisation, 543 551 550 
Symbolism, lb, ’ ’ 

Symmetry, 38, II5, 157 ,41 
249. 255, 417, ’ ’ 

Sympathetic magic, 254 

®5'7;fy.«,M3, 255,' 266, 
275, 276, 283, 447 44 r 

JalVef’/®?’ sesl’natn: 

mb 264; tragic, 449; true. 

Symposium (Plato), 75 rq 

Synthesis, 4, 160, 308 310 

367, 489 400. 

». ^yu; of appre- 

aS’a 302, 303, 
310, 494; ofdisliQcts,4S6; 


of manifold, 308; of oppo- 
sites, 486; of recognition, 
305, 306, 307, 311, 320; 
of reproduction, 302, 310, 
324, 494. 

System, Cartesian, 277; dua- 
listic, 13; dualistic-cum* 
monistic, 522; metaphysi- 
cal, 116; mystic, 119; 
Plotinic, 130; Spinozistic, 
277 ; triadic, 367. 


Taittirlya Upani«ad, 534, 536. 

Tak§an, 514, 519. 

Tak?anam (Kala), 527. 

Talent, 354, 355, 459. 

TandulakusumnvalivikarSh 
(Knla), 525. 

Tanner, 519. 

Tanning, 514. 

Tantra, 514, 531. 

Tarkukarmani (Kal5), 527. 

Taste, 71, 93, 182, 250, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 
264, 283, 284, 316, 317, 
321, 326, 348, 349, 350, 
509 ; cesthetic, 263 ; 
critical, 264; judgement 
of, 259, 293, 329, 334, 
335, 336, 348, 350, 352; 
uncritical, 264. 

Tajtr, 514. 

Tatparyasakti, 504. 

Technique, of architecture, 
538, 539; dramatic, 27, 
104, 105, 106, (Aristotelian 
and Indian, 27,) of paint- 
ing, 538; of sculpture, 538. 

Temperance, 76, 78. 

Tendency, emotive, 88; hedo- 
nistic, 27; inherent, 43; 
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psychopathic, 67 ; 
listic, 234; sensuous. 122. 
Terror 57, 243, 268, 269, 

275, 565, 566, 568; de- 
lightful, 271. 

Thebans, 59. 

Thebes, 59, 60, 98, 99, 100. 
Thebian King, 100, 102. 
Theophrastus, 112, 550. 

Theory, Aristotelian, 46; of 
compenetration, 12/, ot 

distincts. 487. 488, 489; 
of drama. 431; dramatic 
272- dyadic, 489, o! 
emotion,'^ 177. 190; of 
error, 57; 

hedonistic, 3, 537, ot 

imitation, 40T, imitative, 

7 11; of inference, 5oo> 

intellectualistic, 287; of 
Katharsis, 538; Kathartic, 
89, 121, 123; metaphysi- 
cal, 25, 29; of myshcism, 
538; of opposites, 488, 
491; pedagogic, 88, oo/, 
poetic, 272; of reflection, 
11; Socratic, 169; triadic, 
491, 492. 

Thesis, 362, 367, 368, 432. 
Thing-in-itself, 228, 299, 36 , 
467. 472.473, 476. 
Thines-in-tliemselves, 2 . 0 , 

297, 298, 299. 

Thinking, 386. 

•^^1^:’lfo.m’2f7;"7| 

^4?^^i°9!’43t«T’4f; 

abstract, 369, 479 ; fflsthe- 

157; clear, 289; distinct. 

290 ; Leibnizian, 28B . 

object of. 123 : pure, 187, 
394, 462. 


Thrace, 64, 76, 87. 

Time, 293, 296, 297, 298, 
300, 301, 307, 313, 317, 
368, 374, 465, 467, 471, 
472, 476. 477, 478, 494, 
499, 503, 504, 568 ; intui- 
tion of, 309 ; limit of, 68 ; 
objective, 387. 

Trat^edy, 12, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
29 40, 42, 43, 45, 46,47, 
50 ’ 51, 52, 54 , 57, 60, 64, 
73 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
95 ’ 96, 97, 101, 103, 104, 
105, 107, 108, 110, 111, 
113, 121, 219, 220, 254, 
275, 361, 430, 431, 437, 
444 445, 446, 447, 448, 
449, 457, 542, 562, 563, 
565, 566, 567 ; analysisof, 
109; ancient, 445, 446; 
Greek, 105 ; hero of, 97, 
217, 445 ; Kathartic effect 
of, 113; real, 276; soul 
of, 96 ; theory of, 121. 

Transcendentalist, 293. 

Treatise (concerning the 
Principles) of Human Na- 
ture (Berkeley), 246, 254. 

Tremor, 205. 206. 

Triad. 117, 122, 130, 362 
367, 372, 379, 384, 385, 
394, 396, 450. 

Trinity, 116, 148, 174. 

118,120, 
127 129, 130, 147. 160, 
165 ’ 291. 389, 458 ; ele- 
ments of, 120 ; eternal, 6; 
moral, 223 ; vision of, 81. 
TOnavadbma, 519. 

Tvastr, 519. 


UdakagbSlah (Kola), 525. 
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Udakavadyam (Kala), 525. 
Uddalakn, 523. 

Ugliness. 401, 488. 

Ugly, 27, 29. 32, 42. 43, 47. 
115, 139, 165, 166, 201, 
221, 255, 291, 330. 
Ultimate, 559. 

Uma, 8. 

Understanding, 22, 61, 186. 
187, 188, 189, 200. 2011 
208, 211, 212, 213, 215, 
216, 238, 248, 258, 263, 
270, 283, 292, 293, 295, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 
314, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 323, 325, 326, 328, 
329, 335, 337, 338, 339, 

340, 342, 345, 346, 349, 
352, 353, 465, 466, 475, 
562 ; category of, 296, 
343, 350 ; concept of, 

341, 342, 343 ; free, 294. 
305, 329, 333, 336; 
freedom of, 329 ; pure, 
186, 187 ; rules of, 296. 

Unities, of time and place, 
223 ; of time, place and 
action, 254, 437, 543. 
Unity, 109, 119, 125, 129 
135, 136, 155 ; absolute, 
132 ; of action, 109, 256* 
439 ; category of, 308 ; 
of consciousness, 307 
469 ; dramatic, 437 ; 
of fable, 109, HO; of 
place, 109, 110, 437, 438 
439, 543 ; selbconscious, 
424 ; spiritual, 13; syn- 
tbetic, 305, 308 ; of time, 
109, 110, 439. 

Universal, 13, 14, 16,’ 23. 
26, 58, 127, 128, 173, 
246, 305, 338, 364, 391, 


.440, 451 ; abstract, 415, 
429; concrete, 391; 
objective, 366; pure, 369; 
reflexive, 37S ; sensuous, 
369. 

Universal validity, 3l6, 333. 

Universalisatioii, 465. 

Universality, 126, 305, 378, 
403, 405, 406 ; abstract, 
429 ; spiritual, 407. 

Urvasl, 518, 

U§a, 544, 545. 

Ufas, 4, 517. 

Utilitarianism, 254. 

UtpalacSryn, 224, 358. 

Utsadnnam (KalS), 528. 

Uttnrn Knlri, 530, 531, 534. 

Vadyam (Kala), 525. 

Vaicitrya, 224. 

Vaijayikinam vidySnSm jnS- 
uam (Kal§), 529. 

VainayikTnam vidyanSm 
jnSnara (KalA), 529. 

Vaisefika, 26. 

Vaisikn, 523. 

Vaitaliklnam vidyanam jaa* 
nam (Kala), 529. 

Vakrokti, 224. 

Vakrokti jivita, 550. 

Vakyapadlyam, 503, 545. 

Value, 56, 133, 135, 150; 
consciousness of, 149; 
eternal, 149 ; intellectual, 
131 ; monetary, 255 ; 
ultimate, 133. 

Value*experience, 233. 

Values, beirarchy of, 114» 
153 ; three (true, good and 
beautiful), 130, 148. 

Vatbsanartin, 519. 

Vana, 515. 

Vapta, 514. 
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.V'ardhaki, 540. 

.Varga, 532. 

.Varuna, 51?, 516, 517. 
.Vasalipalpull, 510. 

.Vastospati, 516. 

.Vastragopanani (Kala), 

Vastu, 516. 

Vastu-Brahma, ad'r. 
VaStii-Brahtna-vada, 2. 

Vastuvidya (Kala), 527. 
Vatsyayana, 522, 52 , . 

■528, 529, 531, 532,5^3, 
■‘534. 

Vaya, 514. 

';S,J;513,519,520, !1». 
540. 

Vedanta, 119. 

Ved&ntin, 360. 

Vedic age, 514, 515- 
Vedic poetry, 517. 

Vedic poets, 5 16 jg4 

Vena cava, lO-ii 
195, 201. 

Veneration, 204. 

Venous artery, l93, 1 . r 

Verisimilitude, 171, 22 , > 

543, 549. 

Vidalukarl, 519. 

Vidhi, 521. 

Vikalpa, 380. 
Vikrnmorvnsiyain, oio- 

VTnn, 515. 

Violence, 455. 

Virtue, IB. 27, 35, o6, 37. 42, 

sV: si 136: cardinal, 
76, 78 : intellectual, 41 , 

. moral, 38. 

Visesakacchedyam tKal.«). 8" 

Vision, 120, 130 426: arwt c 

485. SOO, 50S, 501, m 

t.d,ive.2S3. 284 : pocttc. 

289 ; spvnUialf 151. 


Visknmblia, 543. 

Visnu Dharmottara Purana, 
544. 

Visnupurana, 518. 
Visualisation, 146 ;_po\' er of, . 
Visvnkarmasilpa, 539. 
Visvanatha, 11. 

Vitruvius, 540. 

Voluntarism, 466. 

Vrksayurvedayogah iKal ), 

527. 

Vyabhicatibhava, 554. 
Vyabhicarin, 176. 


Washer woman, 519. 

Weaving, 514. 

Western Kstbetician, oo9. 
Wheeler, R. E. M-. -S^O. 
Wicke'-work, 519. 

WM, 18> '’8. 54>/6. <5®, /O. 

07 117, 124, 131, 149, 
157, 159, 160, 176, 181, 
184, 189, 190, 203, 217, 
218 247, 248,251,260, 

lit 319, 331. 346, 374 
390, 391, 405, 40/. 410. 
434, 451, 452, 453, 454. 
455, 456, 463, 46o, 466. 
465, 469, 470, 472,473. 
474 475, 476, 477, 478, 
45l’ 482, 484, 500, 508; 
c, cations of. 247 ; econm 
mic, 493, 501. 502 : ellii- 
493 501 : free, 

36.' 185. ’lS6. 190. 198. 
453, 453. 45/, 473 : free- 
dom of. 318, 453, 450, 
463 : individual, 454 . in- 
herent. 450 : moral. 501 . 
ntitaral, 457 : objecl.r.c.a. 
■ tion of, 468. 4/5. 4//, 
•?7S ; 

cticni. 373: rnl.ject.vc. 
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455 ; unconscious, 466 ; 
universal, '457 ; vigilant, 

■ 508. 

"Wisdom, 18, 48, 76, 81, 84 ; 
philosophical, 466. 

Wit, 262. 

Wolff, 287, 291, 296. 

=Wonder, 86, 198, 204. 

Word, 214, 273, 274, 287, 
289,427,471, 502, 503, 
504, 555 ; aggregate, 272 ; 
compound abstract, 272, 
273,555 ; power of, 272; 
simple ahstract, 272. 

World, 135, 136, 467 ; celes- 
tial, 16 ; corporeal, 137 ; 
eternal, 161 ; external, 41, 
44, 47, 154, 161 ; of form 
and matter, 31 ; of ideas, 
129; material, 15, 116, 
135, 475 ; of nature, 20 ; 
objective, 11, 14, 15, 43, 
116,298,460; of pheno- 
mena, 25 ; phenomenal, 
' 15, 43, 115, 126, 136, 
137, 151; physical, 115, 


135, 156 ; Platonic,' 116, 
119; real, 127 ; of sense, 

133, 134, 137 ; of spirit, 
137 ; spiritual, 115, 118,^ 
122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 
128, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 141, 151,' 153, 156. 

World ns Idea (Schopenhauer), 
466. 

World ns Will (Schopenhauer), 
466, 472. 

World-Soul, 13, 15, 128, 133, 

134, 136, 151, 152. 
Wrong, 450, 453, 454, 456, 

457, 537 ; forms of, (i. uc'. 
premeditated, ii fraud,* nt 
viclence) 454. 

Y-ajuavalkyn, 62, 522. 
Yajurveda, 518. 
YnntrnmRtrika (Kaln), 528. 
Yatnn, 542. 

Yoga, 521. 

Yoni, 520. 

2ens, 68. 



